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Cuapter I, 


He was born some thirty years ago, 
at a moment when Saturn was lord 
of the ascendant, irradiated by a 
malefic quartile aspect of the planet 
Mars, afflicted by a baneful opposi- 
tion with Jupiter ; a nativity which 
declares that the native shall be 
involved in troubles and dangers, 
even to the hazard of his life. 
Failing to discover in his family 
tendencies or early surroundings 
any influence that might have 
made him what he was, we have 
fallen back on the idle old method 
of casting his horoscope. 

The only child of fond but judi- 
cious parents, John Ichabod began 
life with every advantage under 
the sun. He was not to be forced ; 
he was not to be spoilt. “They would 
prepare the soil, temper the air, 
and supply good nourishment for 
the young plant, but never check 
its growth. So the roots were to 
spread, the twigs to shoot, the 
buds to expand, according to the 
dictates of a healthy nature. 

Both father and mother watched 
eagerly for dawning signs of distinct 
gifts, the germs of particular powers 
in the infant brain. They had made 
up their minds not only to allow 
their son to follow his bent, what- 
ever it was, but to give him every 


facility for the development of his 
tastes and talents, whether they 
should turn out to be the stuff of 
a soldier, or a scholar, a Premier, or 
“only a fiddler.” 

He did not keep them waiting 
long. But when—it was at the early 
age of three—peculiarities first 
gave signs of life, they were of a kind 
that filled his nurse, at least, with 
wonder, not unmixed with alarm. 

“Times out of number,” she 
narrates of her charge, “ he ran his 
life and limbs into danger by a 
way he had, even as a baby, of 
prying into the inside of whatever 
he had to do with. It wasn’t pure 
mischief either, but he would have 
the real thing at all risks. I have 
seen him go into fits of rage at 
what he thought tricks and deceits 
we played off upon him. He loaded 
his little waggons and trains till 
they broke, and then threw them 
away, ate his painted wooden fruits 
and vegetables, armed his tin sol- 
diers with penknives, and put a 
live coal into the toy cannon’s 
mouth !” 

On his birthday six, he was pre- 
sented by a benevolent old uncle 
with a set of playthings that would 
have made earth a heaven to any 
commonplace child for at least a 
week. Coming into the nursery 
the next morning, his mother was 
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horror-struck to see the treasures 
already carefully picked to pieces, 
the parts sorted and neatly ar- 
ranged on the floor. She checked 
her impulse to scold. John might 
be a mechanical genius—a Watt or 
a Stephenson in the bud. Unable, 
however, to refrain from some 
exclamations of regret, she was 
promptly rebuked by her son. 
Child though he was, he could tri- 
umphantly prove to her now that the 
so-called horse was a lump of wood 
besmeared with paint,—the same, 
substantially, as the cart; the pic- 
ture book a roll of daubed rags; 
the lamb that ran, and bleated, 
and wagged its tail, worked by 
springs inside. It was all a trick, 
a delusion, and a snare, and m: de 
him vastly indignant. It was long 
before he could be induced to speak 
to that uncle again, nor did he ever 
quite forgive him for trying to take 
him in. 

Ichabod, junior, was a prodigy ; 
that was settled. It was very in- 
teresting, yet his mother often 
thought she would rather he had 
been more like other children, in 
some ways; as on one unlucky day 
when his active mind (which soon 
rose above the nursery and its 
contents) addressed itself to her 
favourite piece of Venetian glass. 

Unluckily for the glass, that is. 
He melted it down, and brought 
her the residue with some glee, and 
was both surprised and hurt by 
her displeasure. Ofcourse it must 
be a shock to her feelings to re- 
ceive proof positive that her pre- 
cious vase was but a mixture of 
sea-sand and soda; but, as it was 
the fact, she ought to be glad to 
have it verified. He had destroyed 
the ornament, of course,; but on 
the other hand he had made out for 
her a descriptive catalogue of all 
the ingredients used in its manu- 
facture. 

The little critic spared nothing 
or nobody. His old nurse, who had 
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worshipped him devoutly from his 
cradle upwards, came once, long 
after he had outgrown her watch 
and ward, to pay hima visit. He 
behaved with such cold indifference 
as to get scolded for it afterwards 
by his mother, who observed that 
he used to be on most affectionate 
terms with her. ‘“ Yes, baby that 
I was!” he exclaimed, with self- 
contempt. “Let me tell you, 
mother, whenever there was a 
storm she went and hid behind the 
door; and she wanted me to 
believe it was unlucky to spill the 
salt!” Mrs. Ichabod represented 
that nurse knew no better, and that 
at any rate she was very fond of 
him. ‘Mother,’ said the boy, 
thoughtfully, “T should like to 
know what the love of such igno- 
rant silly old women as that can be 
worth!” 

A pet lark was 
dead in its cage, 
great stir among the maids. But 
the young master came forwards 
fearle ssly and be gee .d to refer them 
to a book called “ Euthanasia for 
Birds,” in which they might read 
of a method of putting them to a 
painless death, and also that larks 
were good, very good, for food. It 
was a scientific experiment of his 
which had been perfectly successful, 
and he wanted now have the 
bird for supper, which, he confessed, 
he thought more important than 
song. 

His first instruction in the mys- 
teries of Latin and Greek he re- 
ceived from his father, who was 
delighted with his quick progress. 
But here again rocks ahead soon 
showed themselves. The boy was 
to work, but in these 
particular studies familiarity bred 
contempt in him with distressing 
rapidity. 

Attwelve years old he scandalised 
his poor father, an enthusiastic 
classical scholar, by holding forth 
on the folly and inconsistency of 
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grown people tolerating and even 
delighting in childish fables about 
gods and goddesses, and the impos- 
sible adventures of Trojans and 
Greeks, while the exploits of Jack 
the Giant Killer and Bluebeard 
were very properly left to the nur- 
sery. It was hopeless to try and 
please him in story books. The 
Arabian Nights he threw down and 
stamped upon in a passion of tears 
and disgust and indignation, after 
five minutes perusal. Andersen’s 
fairy tales fared no better. He re- 
turned them to his mother, as good 
for an infant school perhaps, but 
not for a boy of his years. In all 
his lessons, with a growing aptitude 
for learning, he showed a growing 
indifference to its aims and ends. 

Neither was he fond of games. 
Exercise, which he could prove by 
experiment to be necessary for 
health and appetite, he consented 
to take, but for ericket, football, 
and all who could be keen upon 
such sham fights, he had nothing 
but ridicule. How could his 
father wish any reasonable child to 
fritter away his time and pocket- 
money, or expose his person, for the 
sake of such brief and hollow joys 
as were all these boyish victories 
could afford? 

He was tall and strong himself, 
and one day his mother, admiring 
and exulting in his sturdy health, 
happened to remark that he had 
been the most feeble and delicate 
of babies, and reared only by un- 
remitting care and pains. The boy 
listened thoughtfully, sympatheti- 
cally,—but suddenly startled her by 
replying that for her it was a mis- 
fortune not to have lived in ancient 
times, or other countries, when and 
where he would have been exposed 
to perish in infancy, as a matter of 
course, and she have been saved 
the bother and responsibility of 
rearing him at all. 

Upon this Mrs. Ichabod, 
thoroughly frightened, rose, went 
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straight to her husband and told 
him that John’s precocity was 
becoming so alarming that he must 
go to a public school at once. 
Public schools are known as the 
certain grave for all the most in- 
sufferable eccentricities of young 
genius. Master Ichabod’s must 
go their way like all others. 
Merged in a crowd of five hundred 
ordinaries, he fell in pretty readily 
with their manners and customs, 
to the unspeakable relief of his 
parents both. 

But his oddities were only buried, 
not dead, as it needed but to watch 
him closely to discover. He was 
lucky in his tutor, a man of genial 
intelligence, who from the first had 
taken a curious interest in the boy, 
and built great hopes on a lad who 
learnt so quickly and conducted 
himself so irreproachably. There 
were drawbacks, though, and draw- 
backs undreamt of in the philo- 
sophy of his experience. Who ever 
knew aclever fellow keep so pro- 
vokingly aloof from any kind of 
competition? He was always up 
to the mark in the examinations, 
but never entered the lists for a 
prize if he could help it, or showed 
one spark of ardour on such occa- 
sions. It was all a riddle to his 
tutor, who often bantered him about 
this want of emulation, but always 
got the worst of the argument. 
“ Kither,” said the pupil, “ learning 
was useful or it wasn’t. If it 
wasn’t, why work one’s head off for 
the sake of a trumpery medal or 
book? If it was, well, use was 
better than the honour and glory of 
victory any day; so to put these 
forward as a motive at all was just 
to carry coals to Newcastle.” 

He must infallibly have been 
squashed as a prig by his school- 
fellows, but he took care to keep 
his ideas to himself, never spoke 
out his mind unless pressed to do 
so, and was quite content, so far, 
with acting up to it. 
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He was in his seventeenth year 
when his mother died, rather sud- 
denly. He had been much attached 
to her, yet, after the first shock, he 
did not give way so far as to betray 
any agitation. But still waters 
run deep, and his tutor suspected 
that so undemonstrative an exterior 
must hide feelings of dangerous in- 
tensity. Finding him one day 
brooding, he feared, over his grief, 
he laid his hand on his shoulder, 
asking kindly, “ What are you 
thinking of, Ichabod?” and with 
sympathy and consolation on the 
tip of his tongue. Master Ichabod, 
who always spoke the truth, 
replied, “I was thinking of what I 
heard yesterday, that my mother’s 
fortune will be mine now when I 
come of age; and I believe itis a 
great thing not to be dependent, or 
tied down to anybody in the 
world.” 

The tutor was an impulsive man, 
and the hardness of the speech 
startled him and made him shrink. 
Nor could the pupil bring him to 
see the matter in another light ; not 
by the most sincere assurances that 
he meant to use the money well, 
and for the good of the human 
race, which his mother, with her 
fanciful tastes and thoughtless 
charities, had never done. 

As he grew older he began to 
exercise a curious influence over 
some of his schoolfellows. Little 
did he seem to care for their regard, 
and still less for their affection ; but 
his indifference had only the effect 
of attracting both. Before he 
left he found himself a kind of 
pope over a small set, who looked 
up to him as to the ne plus ultra of 
boyish infallibility. At eighteen he 
came home, bearing as first-rate a 
character, both in and out of school, 
as fond father’s heart could de- 
sire. 

The next day brought the father 
a cold shower-bath in the form of a 
letter of advice from his son’s tutor. 
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The gist of it was plain enough, at 
all events: “Send your boy away 
to travel—across the Atlantic if you 
can—the farther the better. Give 
him a change that must shake his 
whole being. He is young, and 
there may stili be time.” 

Mr. Ichabod, senior, thought he 
must be dreaming. But no; there 
were the words. He read on: 

“My reason for this advice is. 
not so easy to put into words. My 
feeling is that he is in a dangerous 
way. I seem to perceive a morbid 
taint in his mind that he delights 
to honour and foster as much as he 
can. I may call it a depreciative 
mania. He is always inventing a 
fly in his honey, a flaw in his 
precious stone. Such a theory of 
life it is becoming common to hear 
preached; but I never before saw 
anyone carry it out thus in practice, 
inexorably, like your son. He is 
a boy now, so this can only show 
itself in trifles; but if in after life 
he applies his principle to vitalities, 
and follows it out as consistently 
as now, I would rather not say to 
what I think it may, or must, lead.” 

Here Mr. Ichabod’s surprise, 
which amounted to stupor, ex- 
ploded in a hearty laugh. “TI see 
it all now,” he said; “my boy’s 
precocity has frightened his tutor, 
as when he was a child once it 
frightened me. I must reassure 
the man.” He took up his pen and 
wrote back at once : 

“T thank you for your advice, 
which I take as kindly as it was 
meant. But with regard to my 
son’s peculiarities, you must re- 
member that we live in a sceptical 
age, and our children must breathe 
its air. What can be the terrible 
consequences that threaten in this 
instance I cannot imagine. Had 
they shown themselves in any 
vicious tendencies in the boy we 
should have a right to be uneasy 
about him. But what is poison to 
certain characters may be meat to 
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steady and harmless natures like 
his. You say he has talents and 
application besides, so I trust con- 
fidently to him to make you smile 
some day. over your gloomy fore- 
bodings.” 

They were soon forgotten. 
Young Ichabod passed on to the 
University, and went through his 
course with credit, if not distinc- 
tion. There, as at school, he at- 
tracted round him a circle of 
staunch friends. They were mostly 
his intellectual inferiors and his 
opposites — young fellows who, 
seeing in him one unlike them- 
selves, “not passion’s slave,” 
thought highly of him on that 
account. He did not return the 
compliment, and no wonder. How, 
in his heart of hearts, he despised 
their small talk, their little am- 
bitions, their little fads, their little 
loves and hates! But then they 
would listen and look up to him, 
and Ichabod liked to receive, 


though he hated to render, homage. 
One virtue he had: a rare inde- 
pendence of character which might 


fairly claim respect. It was not so 
much this, however, as a less 
reasonable attraction—the attrac- 
tion of strangeness—that drew 
most of them to his side. 

“A capital fellow,” said his 
friends, when defending him; 
“neither by force nor by flattery 
could you make him* move one 
inch out of his way.” His enemies 
complained that he was equally 
deat to all the generous emotions. 
But in what, after all, do the 
‘generous emotions” at the Uni- 
versity for the most part evince 
themselves? Fattening the trades- 
men, fleecing your family, calf-love, 
and idleness. “No great loss 
either,” thought his parent, natu- 
rally. “If his habit of mind is still 
over-serious for his age, that will 
soon brush off when once he gets 
into practical life.” 

Meaning some active profession, 
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society, matrimony, and the ever- 
lasting happiness that is under- 
stood to ensue. 

But the young man’s entry into 
this land of promise, the father, for 
one, was never to witness, dying 
shortly before his son’s college 
career was concluded. 


Cuapter II. 


IcHaBoD was six - and - twenty, 
clever, well spoken of, well con- 
nected, and well off. Old people, 
poor people, obscure people, all 
envied and talked of him as a 
made man.  Bigwigs praised, 
mammas flattered, daughters 
beamed upon this heir-presumptive 
of—what, was still an open ques- 
sion, but a brilliant future of some 
kind for him they agreed to take 
for granted. 

From his successful college 
career he had passed on to the 
study of the law. When called to 
the bar he established himself in 
chambers in London, and became a 
subject of conjecture, even of an 
airy bet or two among his own set 
at the Junior Highflyers’ Club. 
What was the special course his 
legal energies were going to take ? 

“He will get into Parliament,” 
said one ; a junior of juniors, he. 

“Write for the papers, you 
mean,” suggested a “ highflyer ” of 
a few years’ experience. 

“ Or for the stage, who knows ?” 
said an amateur dramatist. 

“Marry and settle down,” said 
a@ member who was himself en- 
gaged. 

Some years passed, which Icha- 
bod spent in fulfilling all reason- 
able expectations entertained of 
him. 

He read, he wrote, he travelled, 
he talked, he fraternised with men 
and flirted with women. Of the 
whole duty of the man about town 
he left nothing out. But his ser- 
vice was only skin deep. For he 
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never really dived into a single 
stream of business or of pleasure, or 
got beyond tasting and skimming 
the surface of each, before he 
turned away to another, as if 
trying them one by one, and find- 
ing them all wanting. After an 
apprenticeship of several seasons, 
there came a change so great and 
so unexpected as to amaze his 
friends, who could make nothing 
of it, Reserved and i impassive he 
had always been—that was his 
way ; but now he had suddenly 
given up any show of interest in 
the world (which was a bad sign 
enough), and in its wife too (which 
was worse), turned silent and 
morose, and shut himself up, 
literally and figuratively, like any 
misanthrope or old monk of ages 
ago. 

Their surprise and disapproval 
found vent in fresh conjectures 
and fresh bets at the Junior High- 
flyers. 

“ He has been to a revival meet- 
ing,”’ said one. 

Joined the International,” said 
the youngest member. 

“ Or been speculating,” said the 
practical man. 

“ Engaged,” said the fiancé of 
two years back, now a family man 
himself, and the soul of the ex- 
bachelor exulted. 

But how were they to find out,— 
how to confess a man who, though 
on familiar terms with all of them, 
was not intimate with one? Dick 
Hammond, formerly his fellow- 
collegian, a} gentleman of a bold 
spirit and insinuating manners, and 
perhaps the most inquisitive of the 
set, laid a wager that he would 
clear up the mystery. He had a 
great opinion of Ichabod, who 
knew it, and would unbend to him 
if to anyone. “If there’s a 
skeleton,” said Hammond, “ ten to 
one that I'll find the key of the 
eupboard, and come back and tell 
you what’s inside.” 
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The first step was to invite him- 
self to wine at Ichabod’s chambers. 
That, for Hammond, was easy, and 
thither, on the evening he had 
chosen, he betook himself, confident 
of success. Ichabod, he could 
feel, was not over-pleased to see 
him; but then Hammond’s object 
in coming was not to be welcome. 
** How shall I draw him out?” was 
the question occupying him to- 
night. 

The two men, as they sat there 
opposite each other, in spite of 
the varnish of polite society which 
overlaid them both, were as dif- 
ferent as wax from steel, flame 
from frost. Hammond, tall, slim, 
flexible, slippery—the light come- 
dian of the stage of life, a man who 
adapted himself to everything with- 
out an effortand found his own level 
everywhere directly. Launched in 
the solar system of London society, 
he desired nothing better than to 
play his part as sun, or star, or 
satellite, at clubs, balls, dinners, 
operas, and for as many seasons as 
a man generally cares to look for- 
ward to. 

And Ichabod. 

Asleep or dead, he might have: 
been pronounced good looking. 
The features were excellent, but it 
was a face of which the spirit, so to 
speak, seemed perpetually protest- 
ing against the flesh. And that 
spirit was certainly one that might 
harden the finest mould, grizzle a 
young man’s hair, and dull the 
liveliest eye. The expression never 
relaxed nor changed. The face 
was a monochord, and Hammond 
hunted in vain to make out the 
right note. 

“Tf only I were an American 
interviewer,” thought he, “or. a 
woman, I should know all about 
it in half-an-hour.” But he had 
neither the effrontery of the first 
nor the tact of the second. He 
beat about the bush to no purpose 
till he began to fear he should 
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lose his wager. He looked up and 
down the room for hints and in- 
spiration, but got no further than 
the certainty that all the club 
guesses had been wrong. Those 
chambers looked just as usual, and 
how luxurious, how superlative 
that was! The easy chairs, prints, 
books, and especially the bindings, 
made Hammond’s mouth water. 
For even he was not perfectly 
happy. As he jestingly expressed 
it, he had “a soul above his in- 
come.” There was so much that 
seemed to him worth buying, one’s 
banking account permitting, in 
Vanity Fair. 

* You are the luckiest fellow,” 
he exclaimed mournfully—for the 
moment his errand was forgotten— 
“and I don’t think you're half as 
thankful as you ought to be for your 
advantages.” 

“My what?” asked Ichabod, 
incredulously, raising his eye- 
brows. 

“Oh, don’t be modest, or pre- 
tend to run them down. Every- 
thing that fellows like myself 
haven’t got, and covet—good looks, 
talent, interest, means,” with a 
stress upon means. 

“Oh, bah,” said Ichabod im- 
patiently, “ you may skip the rest 
of the catalogue. After all, the 
first painter you pick up will com- 
pose you a better face than mine 
out of sulphate of mercury and 
chromate of lead. And as for 
what you are pleased to call talents 
and means, believe me they are as 
hollow, doubtful blessings as any 
on the list.” 

“He has been to a revival meet- 
ing, by Jove!” thought Hammond 
aghast, “but I think I’m on the 
scent, and will follow it up. Non- 
sense,” he replied aloud. “Couldn’t 
desire a better position than yours. 
A young man of mark, with no- 
thing to hamper him, and all the 
world opening before him where to 
choose.” 
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“Yes, and what a nice view!” 
broke in Ichabod, laughing. “ Re- 
member whom you're quoting. 
Robinson Crusoe to his desert 
island. Capital! Free to choose 
between the hurricane on the sea 
and the cannibals on land—the 
sterile sands and the pestilential 
marsh—the lucky fellow, eh ?” 

“ Don’t,” muttered Hammond, 
involuntarily, half startled by the 
vehement irony of his friend’s tone. 

‘“ Hammond,” resumed Ichabod, 
“T sometimes wonder what you 
think, if ever men like you do 
think at all, which is questionable, 
about the planet we live in. That 
it’s a very good sort of world on 
the whole, as worlds go, I sup- 
pose, and so on.” 

“He’s coming out,” thought 
Hammond, cheerfully. “No,” he 
replied aloud reflectively, ‘“ that’s 
not my idea. A dozen times 
I may have sworn to myself 
that it is a sad sight, a sink of 
iniquity, a place of torment, et 
cetera ; and so it is, but with com- 
pensations, you know, that make 
up for anything. Call it a swine’s 
snout, if you like ; there are jewels 
of gold that seem like the raw mate- 
rial of a heaven.” 

Ichabod got up impatiently, and 
began pacing the room. ‘“ The 
old, old story,” he exclaimed, “that 
has been dinned into men’s ears 
wherever there were priests or 
poets or philanthropists, and fools 
to listen to them; and so it goes 
on to this day! My only wish, if 
I had a wish, would be to see life 
started afresh on a rational basis, 
and idolatry and _ superstition 
abolished.” 

“ Tdolatry, superstition— what on 
earth are you talking about?” 
asked Hammond, in frank amaze- 
ment. ‘ Where the deuce do you 
find them? Not here in London, 
at the West-end, in this year of 
grace eighteen hundred and 
seventy. .. ” 
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“Oh, but I do!” interrupted 
Ichabod with rising energy. “Here 
as everywhere. We Englishmen 
boast of our cool heads, and call 
ourselves rational people, but with 
no more right to the name than the 
devoutest old Greeks or most be- 
sotted Catholic peasants.” 

“ What next ?” said Hammond. 
“Perhaps we build temples, then, 
and offer lambs and incense to 
Apollo or Aphrodite or Hebe or 
Pan? Go on.” 

“Not by those names,” Ichabod 
replied. “What I say is that fineart, 
and love, and youth, and beauty, 
and nature, are practically wor- 
shipped all the world over, and 
sacrificed to with a veneration I call 
superstitious. We pity the be- 
nighted ignorance of people who 
bow down to the Madonna and 
saints; but to living and fictitious 
ideals of purity, piety, self-devo- 
tion, and other so-called graces, we 
pay a credulous admiration that 
would be ludicrous merely, if it 
wasn’t such a lamentable exhibition 
of human folly.” 

“This is news,” said Hammond, 
as Ichabod paused for breath, “ at 
least to me, and from you.” 
(“When I go and report this at the 
club,” he added to himself, “ they 
won’t believe me!”) “ And since 
when, pray, have you fallen out 
with our social system ? ” 

“T don’t know that we ever were 
friends. If up to now I took care 
not to speak my mind to people who 
couldn’t understand it, I had a good 
reason. I was a novice, and 
I should simply have been pooh- 
poohed as such; but now that I’ve 
given your society a trial I know 
your Belgravia and your Bohemia 
from the bubbles on the surface to 
the dregs below, and I assure you 
that, if the world has power to 
move me at all, it is to exasperate 
me by its inconsistencies. It is 
high time to throw off the mask, 
and I will tell you, and anyone that 
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asks me, that it is to this, the 
Adoration of Sentiment, that I for 
one am going to declare war—war 
to the knife.” 

“War to the nib, do you mean ?” 
asked Hammond, laughing. He 
had a dim recollection of having 
read something like this before in 
some book or magazine, and began 
to have an idea of where his friend 
was taking him to, but he reso- 
lutely declined to accompany him. 
Paradoxy was certainly not his 
doxy. Startling opinions were all 
very amusing things to talk about, 
but it was awful when a man began 
to act up to them. “So you've 
quarrelled with the world and 
challenged it, and do you want to 
fight it now—one against all? I 
call it a risky, thankless task, a little 
game where nobody wins—so it 
won't pay, Ichabod, my word 
for it.” 

“Well, what of that?” said 
Ichabod. “I take it gain and loss 
are mostly fictions of our imagi- 
nations ; but I’m sick of pretending 
to join in this paper-chase they 
call life. That ordinary men 
will hear for my speaking, see 
for my showing, or follow for 
my leading, might be too much to 
expect, slaves as they are to pre- 
judice and ignorance.” 

“In the name of all ordinary 
men,” put in Hammond pertly, “I 
thank you.” 

“Can you here, between our- 
selves, honestly deny a word I have 
said?” 

‘Oh, I deny it all,” said Ham- 
mond aia , adding, sotto voce, 
“and I’ll venture to say I never 
heard such mad nonsense in all 
my life.” 

“ The proofs stare you everywhere 
in the face,” continued Ichabod con- 
vincingly. ‘Take an illustration, 
—this Johannisberger before us 
now. There’s a type of the world!” 

“Amen,” sighed Hammond 
piously, emptying his glass. 
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“Do you know of what it is 
made? Grapes—yes, but which? 
Those that are rotten and decayed, 
something it would revolt you even 
totouch. . That’s the secret substance 
of our Imperial wine we prize so 
highly. A good emblem of the 
secret history of the gods of our 
idolatry, whatever they seem. A 
little sharp inquiry and analysis 
would show us the substance as it 
is—corrupt, corrupt, a thing we 
should turn away from in contempt 
and disgust. Perhaps you can 
understand now how it irritates me 
to see the delusions under which 
men and women live and labour, 
‘delusions too many for the most 
energetic reformer to take and 
break, one by one. But it strikes 
me that, if men could once be taught 
how to test their infatuations, and 
make a habit of it, we should soon 
have seen the last of these chimeras, 
for under that magic touch all the 
most enchanting pictures of fancy, 
hope, and memory would re- 
solve themselves into what they 
are, dust and ashes. And the 
best, the only means I see to this 
end would be the extinction of, or 
rather reducing to a minimum, the 
emotional element in human 
nature. Here is a cause that seems 
to me not unworthy of a rational 
being ; I mean to engage in it 
actively myself; and all thinking 
men who have courage should 
second me. Join with me, 
Hammond, so far as to admit—” 

Ichabod stopped short ; for Ham- 
mond, whose silence had here not 
meant assent, but rather a polite 
negative, stood before him holding 
out his hand, saying, 

“ Not to night, thanks; I’ve an 
appointment at the club, and must 
leave you. Good night.” 

“T’ve no taste for sermons,” he 
thought, as he went downstairs, 
“and I think my poor friend’s 
mind is wandering.” 

“There goes the most feather- 
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headed mortal of my acquaintance!” 
was Ichabod’s comment. ‘‘ One dose 
of my views has been enough to 
upset him.” 

Dick Hammond re-appeared that 
night at the club with a serio- 
comic expression that excited face- 
tious remark. 

“It’s no laughing matter,” said 
he, shaking his head. “ Poor Icha- 
bod, he’s quite gone, you know.” 

“ Dead, do you mean ?” 

“Worse — deranged,” tapping 
his forehead. 

Chorus of questions and com- 
ments: “Is it in the family?” 
“Not that I know of.” “Opium 
or absinthe?” “Neither.” “ Dis- 
appointed in love?” “Oh, not 
that,” returned Hammond, with a 
laugh, “but it strikes me he’s 
been reading too many magazines.” 

And he proceeded to give a 
humorous account of their inter- 
view, a little embellished of course, 
which afforded considerable amuse- 
ment to his hearers. 

“What is he going to do next?” 
asked one. 

“That’s more than I'll venture 
to foretel,” said Hammond; “ but, 
as I take it, he’s a sort of Don 
Quixote turned the wrong way; 
off on a general crusade against all 
the consolations of life ; where he’s 
perfectly certain to get his head 
punched—I can say no more.” 

It was altogether a bad look-out 
for Ichabod. But Hammond had 


won his dozen of champagne. 


Cuapter III. 


“ Reaping too many magazines,” 
that might be true, but never the 
whole truth. The clue to this was 
to be found in the man’s strange 
character alone, which had by this 
time become pretty independent of 
outward circumstances. 

Every man, as we know, has three 
distinct selves—physical, moral, and 
intellectual. The absolute perfec- 
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tion of a hero must be the perfec- 
tion and harmony of these three in 
one. 

Our hero’s physique left little to 
be desired. Nature and his parents 
and guardians had taken care of 
that, and here he had consented to 
let well alone. Of brains, again, 
he had no lack. But, with sin- 
gular pertinacity, he had all his 
life been working steadily with all 
the force of intellect and will to 
suppress his feelings, and already 
so far succeeded as to disturb the 
balance of his composition, and 
bring about a state so apparently 
awry that most people, looking 
into his mind, would have agreed 
with Hammond that much reading, 
much learning, much something, 
had made him mad. 

Mad or sane, he was not content 
with having tried the experiment 
on himself, but desired to extend 
it to his fellow-men. Everybody 
has a mission in this world; and 
the only one that tempted him was 
that of a spiritual iconoclast. 

He was unaffected by ridicule, 
which was all his first confession 
of faith had elicited from his first 
listener. ‘To have effected off-hand 
the conversion of a man of Ham- 
mond’s stamp would have been to 
start by working a miracle; and 
miracles did not enter into 
Ichabod’s scheme. His future 
course of action he was as yet con- 
tent to leave indefinite—to be dic- 
tated by circumstances. Heartily 
he wished all the idols of the world 
—religious, political, social, ar- 
tistic—had but one neck, that he 
might break it. Failing this, he 
would take them in order of im- 

rtance, beginning, therefore, with 
the first-named. 

London offered little scope for 
such a campaign. People there 
were too busy with a thousand 
other matters. But there was 
Bury St. Martin’s, an old cathedral 
town, the home of Ichabod’s child- 
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hood, and of which he retained a 
strong impression as a nest of 
ideas as antiquated as its cathedral. 
For cathedrals, church music, pic- 
tures—everything that linked reli- 
gion and art — he entertained a 
direct hostility. Controversies 
about creeds and dogmas were 
tolerable—might possibly be of use 
as a good intellectual gymnastic 
exercise ; but the sentiment of de- 
votion and celestial flights of fancy 
were in his judgment nothing 
more than the root of evils in- 
numerable, incalculable. 

He had not been near the old 
place for ten years ; and welcomed 
a slight formal errand of business 
that just at this time chanced to 
take him down there for a day or 
two. Not for love of auld lang 
syne, but because the visit might 
afford him special opportunities for 
studying the growths he desired 
to eradicate. 

So he mused as he took his seat 
in a first-class carriage of the 
express to Bury St. Martin’s one 
afternoon. There was certainly 
nothing about the outer man that 
denoted the missionary ; and the 
idea that they were travelling with 
an adventurer of reform was pro- 
bably the last that would have 
suggested itself to his fellow- 
travellers. 

These were a young man and 
two ladies, brother and sisters 
apparently. There was an inde- 
finable look of distinction about 
the trio, and, as their conversation 
did not run entirely upon the 
weather and partridge shooting, 
Ichabod condescended to listen 
to it. Nay, several times he 
felt tempted to join in, in order to 
contradict, and to prove to them 
how utterly wrong some of the 
opinions they expressed were ; but 
the noisy rattle of the train for- 
bade conversation except between 
people who agreed with each 
other. 
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Both girls were pretty, very well 
dressed, and had pleasing manners. 
What were the personal and mental 
defects these arts and graces were 
meant to conceal, Ichabod, of course, 
could only conjecture. He sup- 
posed they were legion, but never- 
theless he felt half sorry when the 
journey came to an end. They 
all left the train at Bury St. 
Martin’s, and Ichabod found him- 
self following with his eyes the 
eldest and prettiest girl, and 
watching the little black hat and 
feather till they were out of sight 
as the party drove off from the 
station in a light waggonette. 

Then he blushed for his own 
weakness; but consoled himself 
with the idea that perhaps after all 
it was only a reflex action on the 
part of his eyes, an automatic con- 
traction of the optic nerve, with 
which his will had nothing to do. 

Leaving his luggage at the 
station, he walked off into the town 
in the direction of the cathedral. 

It was growing dusk, and Bury 
St. Martin’s at this curfew hour 
seemed quiet and indoors. Pic- 
turesque views met him down the 
narrow streets; here and there 
stood out houses with curiously 
carved fronts and crocketted gables, 
quaint old inns with grotesque sign- 
boards, brown parapets and wooden 
balconies, set with red geraniums 
and mignonette. The t6wn was 
full of touches of an old English 
local colour become rare, but linger- 
ing yet in certain spots, where it is 
stamped in so fast that it dies hard. 
He stood before a large, old carved 
stone gateway, a little the worse for 
wear, but a piece of work as solid 
as it was picturesque, having 
answered all purposes, both as a 
gate and asa thing of beauty, from 
Chaucer’s time until to-day, and 
stirring up childish associations 
within him in spite of himself. 
Passing through, he found himself 
in an open precinct. Before him, 
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commanding the town, filling the 
sky, rose the Minster, grim and 
grey in the twilight. 

Not the Sphinx of Memphis, the 
Attic Parthenon, the Roman Colis- 
seum, the Moor’s Alhambra, are 
more eloquent monuments of their 
place and nation than such a Gothic 
cathedral. Bury St. Martin’s was 
achronicle in stone ; for anyone who 
knew the language. First there 
spoke the broad general type of 
its beauty—a sublime mass of 
minute decoration, so characteristic 
of the master builders who in- 
vented it. The Norman transept, 
with its stern, massive outlines, its 
exuberant, half-grotesque ornamen- 
tation, with here and there a touch 
from Italy, a Romanesque graft 
upon a rude Northern tree, was 
another page of our ancient history 
he who runs may read. Next the 
pointed arches of our English 
Gothic took up the parable—a style 
silently declaring itself akin to the 
foreigner, yet distinct, like the 
English language—a style that 
tantalises by promising to bloom 
into the perfection of beauty, a 
point it is just reaching, when the 
inevitable John Bull steps in and 
decides that not grace but strength 
is to have preference and promi- 
nence here. The majestic steeple, 
a crown of sculptured stone, com- 
pleted the tale, rising like a giant 
through the floating evening mists. 

It looked as defiant as Morgante, 
and much more invincible. 

Ichabod’s animosity, like Or- 
lando’s, rose at the sight. If that 
architecture spoke to him at all, it 
was in an unknown tongue, and the 
organ, striking up at this moment, 
nritated him afresh. That instru- 
ment was his pet aversion, and in his 
Utopia he would have it forbidden. 
For there was something peculiar 
he believed in its vibrations, which, 
by playing on the acoustic nerves, 
had the effect of over-stimulating 
the religious emotions, 
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Not his, however. Cold and 
censorious, he passed through the 
porch and entered the building. 

A special service was going on, 
and a celebrated preacher had just 
begun to hold forth to an attentive 
crowd which crammed the nave. 
Ichabod’s cup was now full. The 

pular preacher was one of 

is bétes noires (he had a whole 
menagerie). He found a chair and 
sat down to enjoy a little feast of 
ridicule over the nonsense he ex- 
pected—not without reason—to 
hear from that pulpit, while Dr. 
Anselm, unconscious of the pre- 
sence of the goat among the sheep, 
was haranguing the latter with 
confidence and unction. 

Certainly for the hour he mar- 
shalled those thousand minds as 
easily as Napoleon the movements 
of a column of soldiers. But 
Ichabod was not to laugh after 
all. This time he had mis- 
taken his man. There was no 


denying certain rare merits to that 


renowned divine. He had a voice 
any speaker might envy ; his elo- 
cution was faultless, his manner, 
delivery, style, all exceptionally, 
provokingly good. Expecting a 
vapid platitudinarian, Ichabod had 
stumbled on a clever orator, and, 
instead of ordinary lame pulpit 
English, was listening to a flow 
of easy, attractive, expressive rhe- 
toric. 

The preacher had taken the 
Hebrew prophet Elijah for his 
theme. No doubt there was much 
in the strange changes and chances 
of that, an orator’s life, that struck 
a chord in his heart, and speaking 
with sympathy he spoke with origi- 
nality. Even when the matter was 
old, the manner was very new, at 
least to his hearers. Accustomed 
from that very pulpit to have 
certain dry morsels of doctrine 
crammed down the congregational 
throat every Sunday, they were 
rivetted by a man who did nothing 
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of the sort, and aimed rather at 
rousing fresh trains of thought in 
their minds than at giving them a 
little map of his own orthodox soul 
for their imitation. 

No wolf, certainly, unless in the 
sense of being facile princeps of the 
sheep. Ichabod must give his 
enemy fair play. He looked at the 
man in the pulpit—saw on that 
countenance the stamp of intellect, 
culture, refinement, and insinuating 
sensibility, looked from him to the 
sea of half-soulless faces beneath— 
faces of petty-minded men and 
women, whose comfort-and-money- 
serving lives even they at times felt 
unsatisfying, as their eager atten- 
tion here showed—and he recog- 
nised the authority of a single 
highly wrought nature over a 
sluggish herd; the force of the 
lightning that splits the oak. 

But, if he might not laugh, he 
must frown at what he said to 
himself was an outrageous force ill- 
applied. 

If only he could have stood up, 
and preached to the people that 
they were being carried away by 
their feelings. Alas, it is not every 
speaker who can make himself 
heard in a building five hundred 
feet long ; nor, even then, who can 
make himself listened to, for the 
prestige of Dr. Anselm does not 
fall into the mouth of a man at 
thirty; nor even then who can im- 
pose attention upon such listeners. 

King Mob is‘a vampire. The 
simplest way to bring him round 
you is to risk life and limbs, like 
the gladiators or Blondin, to 
catch his applause. Let nobody 
count upon getting his ear for 
nothing, or even cheaply. Give 
him some proof of the vital effort, 
the irreparable sacrifice you have 
made, and then he may perhaps 
give you a hearing. 

Ichabod waited till the sermon 
had come to an end, and the organ 
begun again. Then he left the 
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Minster, unconverted though, and 
shaking the dust from his feet. 

For a quarter of an hour he 
walked about the familiar streets 
and lanes of the city, provoked at 
his own perturbation. Thata par- 
son should still be so formidable 
as to irritate him thus! Oh, to 
beat that son of thunder at his own 
weapons! But where to find a 
place to thunder in, or anybody to 
receive the bolts ¢ 

Suddenly his eye fell upon a pla- 
card that might have been a mute 
answer to a mute appeal. It was 
merely a notice of a penny reading 
to come off that night at St. Mar- 
tin’s Music Hall, at the door of 
which he was standing. Ichabod, 
having nothing better to do, paid 
sixpence for admission and went in. 

It was a large room, and quite 
full, but of a very different class 
oi people from those who had 
thronged the cathedral. Dr. An- 


selm’s was an audience of shop- 


keepers, their clerks and families. 
This was a gathering of artisans, 
with a front row of patrons and 
patronesses who had come to coun- 
tenance, some to contribute to the 
evening’s entertainment. The pro- 
gramme, which, as Ichabod ob- 
served, was very elastic and accom- 
modating, seemed nearly played 
out. 

An odd idea struck him. How 
if he were to try a little experiment 
here; get up on that platform, 
speak a few home truths about the 
subject uppermost in his mind to 
that crowd in their own style, and 
see how they would take effect. 
It was a rough-and- ready roomful 
to begin upon certainly, but | er- 
haps more honest and unsophisti- 
cated than their betters. 

Any doubt or hesitation he 
might have felt, any perplexities 
as to how to tack on the philippic 
he was going to speak to what had 
gone before, were suddenly solved 
by a fortuitous incident. A well- 
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meaning and generally harmless 
curate, but with none of the wis- 
dom of the serpent yet developed 
in his composition, rose with a 
little set speech that was intended 
to close the proceedings—an inane 
little speech, expressive of satisfac- 
tion with everybody in general and 
himself in particular, and dwelling 
with rather unnecessary fervour on 
the special blessings of a lot cast 
like that of those before him in the 
eminently ecclesiastical town of 
Bury St. Martin’s, under the 
shadow of such a cathedral and 
the sheltering wing of so nume- 
rous a body of clergy, all busy 
looking after the welfare of their 
flocks. 

Nobody paid him very much at- 
tention, except Ichabod, upon whom 
the sermonette and the dutiful 
applause that followed it fell like 
a spark on gunpowder. 

He watched his opportunity. He 
had quietly worked his way to the 
upper end of the room, and now, 
seizing the instant when the offend- 
ing curate had withdrawn and 
disappeared through a door at the 
back, he walked forwards and 
stepped coolly upon the platform. 

At this the audience, who were 
getting up to go, with one accord 
sat down again, not very much 
surprised at what they imagined 
was going to prove some impromptu 
addition, some bonne bouche to their 
feast of reason. And so it was to be, 
but not in the sense they expected; 
for Ichabod’s presentable appear- 
ance and gentlemanly manner 
wakened in them hopes of a comic 
song or dramatic recitation. For 
the moment the speaker had it all 
his own way, and Ichabod felt that 
he had what he so grudged the 
clergy for having ready cut and 
dried twice every Sunday—an 
audience prepared to listen. He 
meant to be brief, forcible, startling 
—to see if he could not take them 
by storm. 
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“ Before we break up to-night,” 
he began smoothly, “allow me, 
though a stranger, to address a 
word or two to you on the subject 
of the last speech, a subject of 
immense importance to every man 
of you.” 

There was a penetrating, incisive 
something in his tone and look 
that fastened their attention for the 
moment. 

“What would you say, my 
friends,” he continued, “ of, let us 
suppose,-a country overridden by 
some monstrous tyrannical power 
that appropriated the land, over- 
awed the people, and preyed on 
their substance—a country whose 
inhabitants, instead of trying to rid 
themselves of the marauder, built 
for it enormous palaces, let it range 
there in freedom and extort the 
costliest sacrifices every day, and 
so on for hundreds of years, allow- 
ing it to fleece them unmolested, 
not a man of them daring to attack 
and put an end to its existence ? 

* You would cry shame on them 
as cowards or fools, of course. 
Now, I tell you that such a country 
is England, such a time the present, 
such a marauder the very power 
you are always being taught and 
called upon, as just now, to admire 
and back up;—the Church. Mind, 
Roman or reformed, free or estab- 
lished, makes no real difference. 
Millions of money are sunk in its 
buildings. If it no longer takes 
away men’s lives, it never scruples 
to appropriate them. Clergymen, 
missionaries, students by thousands, 
give up their best years and 
energies to its service. Look at 
your own cathedral, and face the 
plain truth. The capital spent on 
that edifice, its repair and services, 
would have laid down more rail- 
ways and built more factories than 
I am able to calculate. It might 
have produced the necessary suste- 
nance for another million, which, 
anybody will tell you who knows 
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the laws of population, would then 
have sprung into existence.” 

Already he was too much occu- 
pied with what he was saying to 
watch its effect on the audience, 
otherwise he would have perceived 
that to their first gaping attention, 
which he mistook for approval, low 
murmurs on all sides were succeed- 
ing. For his public, who had taken 
his prelude for a comic introduc- 
tion, and waited patiently for a 
few minutes for the joke, now only 
sat still because at a loss how best 
to show their displeasure at a 
tirade which they only half under- 
stood, and which none the less 
roused their instinctive ire. The 
“front row” had left the room 
before he began, and the swains 
that remained were unfamiliar 
with the polite ways of stopping 
an orator’s mouth. 

“ Cathedrals,” he continued, 
coolly, “T eall dangerous head- 
centres, parents and types of fatal 
false principles; they have for- 
feited their right to exist. Blue 
Dick and Wat Tyler found this 
out long ago, and would have made 
short work of the matter by setting 
fire to the four corners. But I 
should encourage no reformer in 
an enthusiasm that would expose 
him to the penalties of the law, 
and more than that, it would be 
an unpardonable waste of good 
building material. But the day, I 
trust, is not far off when an en- 
lightened public shall purchase the 
site, and then “ shall see instead of 
that marvel of folly, the steeple, 
the tall tower ta a manufacturing 
chimney ; smoke where once there 
was incense; and the din of 
machinery take the place of the 
organ. cS 

Of inarticulate growls Ichabod 
took no heed. They might be 
Hodge’s way of expressing sympa- 
thetic excitement, but just at this 
moment a voice, rude but distinct, 
from the middle of the room 
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shouted “Turn him out,” and a 
missile followed, narrowly missing 
his eye. The quiet and timid folks 
among the crowd rose in a panic to 
get away, seeing a row was im- 
pending ;* but the remainder, 
thoroughly incensed, had no inten- 
tion of departing till they had 
somehow wreaked their vengeance 
on the luckless speaker, and taught 
him not to make fools of them 
twice. Inafew moments, as Icha- 
bod continued speaking, the up- 
roar became tremendous ; benches 
were overturned, women screamed, 
a feeble official hastened in and 
remonstrated, but he might as well 
have remonstrated with a runaway 
steam-engine. Ichabod’s position 
was becoming serious, but had it 
been fifty times worse he would 
never have yielded one inch to that 
raging mob. The more they 
yelled, the more persistently he 
waved his hand and requested 
silence. This incensed them afresh 
—broken bones seemed inevitable 

—and Ichabod had awoken from 
his partial segs sag to realise 
the imminent danger to his life 
and limbs, when a the shouted 
“Back!” in such a tone, and ac- 
companied with such a gesture of 
authority, that the roughs instine- 
tively recoiled. Only for an in- 
stant, but it was enough. The 
next moment all was in darkness, 
an unseen hand had turned off the 
gas; then came a blind rush of 
the rioters to the platform, but it 
was empty. The same hands, with 
the strength of an athlete and an 
admirable promptitude, had most 
unceremoniously carried off the 
orator through the door at the 
back, fastened it, and dragged him 
down a narrow staircase, whence 
the two emerged into a dark 
street, leaving the mob to cool 
down and disperse at their leisure. 

Ichabod stood alone under a 
gas-lamp with his deliverer, in 
whom he at once recognised the 
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gentleman he had travelled down 
with that afternoon. 

“ Are you mad, sir?” asked the 
young man, looking at him doubt- 
fully; “or are you so bent upon 
martyrdom that you must needs 
try for it in a vulgar brawl ?” 

“ Ask society and its laws,” re- 
plied Ichabod, with ashrug. “The 
time and place were none of my 
choosing. I should be very happy 
to speak my mind in your cathe- 
dral itself, if I could, and take the 
consequences ; though for that I 
cannot see that one spot is more 
honourable than another.” 

“Do you know what an in- 
furiated mob is, or of what it is 
capable? Another minute, and 
you might have lost your life in 
that foolish fr: Ly. 

“ And if I had—what then? One 
less in the population of London— 
four millions, think. There’s the 
net result,” he said, facetiously. 

“‘] beg your pardon, there’s the 
least part of it. You would coolly 
thrust the guilt of a murder on 
that uneducated crowd.” 

“ An educated crowd would never 
give me a hearing.” 

“Nor an uneducated, I should 
say, to judge from to-night.” 

“That was what I wanted to 
ascertain.” 

“T wouldn’t repeat the experi- 
ment if I were you. Let me beg 
you now to come away. We might 
meet them, and I shouldn’t care to 
have it all over again,” and he led 
the way off down a narrow lane. 

Ichabod followed mechanically, 
then, suddenly recollecting that in 
all probability he owed his life to 
his companion, he said, constrain- 
edly, “I have to thank you, sir, 
for my rescue from the hands of 
that brutal rabble. 1 suppose I 
ought to say those ignorant, mis- 
guided persons. I cannot conceive 
why you took so much trouble for 
me, a perfect stranger.” 


“Simply, sir, because, having 
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rather more regard than you for 
‘that brutal rabble,’ I did not in- 
tend them to stimulate their bru- 
tality by exercising it upon you, 
whilst I was there to prevent it.” 

But besides this, the young 
man’s curiosity and interest had 
been genuinely excited by Ichabod, 
as well they might. His extraor- 
dinary speech, and his almost 
equally extraordinary calmness in 
the face of an angry crowd—here 
was no common fanatic or paid 
agitator—yet of all the known 
freaks of humanitarianism, this 
was surely the most singular. 

“What are your plans now, 
sir?” said he, “if I may ask. 
Excuse me, but unless you leave 
the town to-night you may find it 
unpleasant—you will be in the 
papers to-morrow.” 

*“T shall remain,” said Ichabod, 
coolly. “I am certainly not afraid 
of the papers, so let them do their 
best—or their worst. I see we are 
close to the station where I left my 
luggage. I shall have it sent to 
the inn.’ 

“Have it sent to my 
instead,” said the stranger. 

Ichabod looked at him in sur- 
prise. 

“ Perhaps my suggestion may 
astonish you,” said the young man 
courteously. “ Be our guest for the 
night. My house is not half an 
hour’s walk from the town. You 
can then think over your next step, 
and whether Bury St. Martin’s is 
likely to be a good field for your 
labours or not.” 

Ichabod did not hesitate. An 
alluring idea had occurred to him. 
Was it possible that this superior 
and intellectual -looking young 
man, and not Hammond, was to be 
his first disciple? Had his night’s 
work brought him in one proselyte ? 
Certainly the ready and efficient 
way in which this new friend had 
rushed to his aid was promising. 
So Ichabod, who had not forgotten 
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the two pretty sisters, either, closed 
with the offer of hospitality at 
once. $e east 
Cuaprer IV. 

A BRILLIANT moon shone down 
upon the road, and lit up for Icha- 
bod the face of his new friend—or 
follower, if he might entertain the 
hope. 

A man of about his years, but of 
little else in common with him; 
the type of a cooler and less vigor- 
ous temperament than Ichabod’s, 
but with its strength better de- 
veloped, and plenty of ballast to 
steady it. He had a well-shaped 
head, dark hair, pallid complexion, 
and a face rather remarkable than 
handsome. It was an ordinary 
cast, improved into force and worth 
extraordinary by thought and high 
culture. The expression, though 
far from buoyant, presented in its 
grave serenity and ease a striking 
contrast to our hero’s, out of whose 
countenance the quintessence of dis- 
satisfaction seemed to rise, ever 
hovering, like an ignis fatwus, over 
a treacherous, smooth, changeless 
surface. 

They walked along the road to- 
gether, talking of the country, the 
crops, and other unexciting topics. 
Ichabod’s companion could scarcely 
believe his ears, or that this intel- 
ligent, sober-spoken man at his 
side could be the same who a few 
minutes ago had been making mad 
speeches and raising the wind in 
the music hall. 

Presently Ichabod stopped short, 
as they were passing some gates 
adjoining a little rustic lodge, set 
in ivy and red creepers, and stand- 
ing in a rustic garden full of bar- 
berry bushes and hollyhocks. 

« What pretty toy have we here?” 
he asked. “This is surely some- 
thing new 

“That? It’s the entrance to Mr. 
Saville’s park, and the new lodge 
he has just built to the manor.” 
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“Saville—ah, Lord Aytoun’s 
brother.” 

“The same.” 

“T hear that since the father 
died, and left this place to the 
younger son, he usurps the lion’s 
share of influence down here— 
thanks to his pedigree and his ten 
thousand a year. Is it not so?” 

“Upon my word,” said the young 
man, laughing, “ you seem to have 
got up Bury St. Martin’s very care- 
fully, and made a note of all the 
local abuses before you came 
down.” 

“Oh, I belonged to these parts 
myself, many years ago, and took 
its measure even then. But the 
Aytoun family were always absen- 
tees in my time. They say now 
that young Saville is to be a candi- 
date for the town at the coming 
election. Is that true?” 

“So I’m told.” 

“‘Qualification—the largest house 
in the borough.” 

“We used to think it large, till 
Huggins, the papier maché man, ran 
up a palace on the other side of the 
town. The manor would stand 
inside one of his wings. But pray 
come on, sir, and let us get home ;” 
for Ichabod remained at a stand- 
still, looking at the tips of the 
manor chimneys which appeared 
through the trees, with concen- 
trated animosity. 

“ Well,” said he, relaxing, but 
with a little parting sneer, “he is 
only one among hundreds. But 
you are right. I should like of all 
things to look up his highness, and 
give him a piece of my mind.” 

“You would have to leave it 
with his highness’s housekeeper,” 
was the rejoinder. “ Mr. Saville is 
away, and the manor is under- 
going repairs. You look quite dis- 
appointed,” he added, laughing. 
“Perhaps after polishing off the 
parsons you wanted to polish off 
the country gentlemen. m the 
hierarchy to the squirearchy, eh?” 
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“Tt’s part of my programme, 
certainly,” replied Ichabod, readily, 
“though what success I can look 
for in any quarter if I am always 
to fight single-handed I really do 
not know. Could I induce a few 
men of thought and intellect like 
yourself to join me,a great deal 
might be done in a short time.” 

“My goodness!” thought his 
companion, in dismay; “ here’s my 
reformer no sooner thrown from 
his first hobby-horse than he 
mounts a second, and is off on a 
fresh steeplechase. Heaven help 
him ; I don’t know what to do with 
him. Upon my word, though, he 
shall have a lesson.” 

“May I beg to know,” resumed 
Ichabod, “ to whom I am indebted 
for a most timely service and this 
kind offer of hospitality ? ” 

“My name is James Gilbert,” 
replied the young man. “I and 
my sisters are living in yonder 
white house, not a stone’s throw 
from the park. It is one of Mr. 
Saville’s farms, as I dare say you 
know; but he lets it now and then 
as a private residence.” 

So his new friend was actually a 
tenant of the hon. gentleman’s. 
Ichabod was not sorry. It would 
be some satisfaction if, before 
leaving, he could deal some blow, 
direct or indirect, at landlords and 
their upholders. Against Mr. 
Saville in particular he felt secretly 
savage, having heard of him as a 
young aristocrat, who, not content 
with the privileges of a lord of 
the soil, had already won a certain 
popularity as a man of the 
people. 

They were approaching the farm, 
which stood among the fields, a 
little away from the road. On 
entering they stepped into a plain, 
old-fashioned, brick-floored hall, 
with a blazing fire and a time- 
honoured air of hospitality about 
it very welcome to Ichabod, who 
became suddenly aware that he had 
18 
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not dined, and that there is nothing 
like making speeches for quicken- 
ing the appetite. 

Mr. Gilbert left him warming 
himself over the tiled hearth, and 
presently returned with his sisters, 
whom he introduced. They re- 
ceived our hero with the easy 
courtesy of people who, having 
nothing to fear from anybody, have 
never begun to fight shy of 
strangers, as such. Supper was 
ready waiting for them in an ad- 
joining room, which seemed also to 
do duty as a library. Ichabod was 
very well pleased with his new 
friends and his reception, and con- 
gratulated himself on his first 
adventure, so far. 

Alice, the elder girl, was slight, 
dark, and pale; like Mr. Gilbert in 
feature ; the feminine to his mas- 
culine. Smaller, brighter, quicker, 
she was tuned in the same key as 
her brother, to whom she was en- 
tirely devoted, as he to her. Be- 
tween the two there evidently 
existed one of those voluntary 
partnerships which, without the 
help of any binding vows, often 
last for life. 

Conny, the younger, all laughter 
and thoughtless spirits, was the 
pet of both, and her gayer, lighter 
nature as indispensable as either 
of the two gravities to the perfec- 
tion of the little circle. But 
Ichabod was not there to senti- 
mentalise over the spectacle of a 
family dwelling together in unity. 
His brain had other, ruder work on 
hand. 

“IT suppose you have some sort 
of dealings, some acquaintance with 
your neighbour here, Mr. Saville? ” 
he asked presently. 

“ Living so near, we can hardly 
avoid it,” observed Alice gently. 

* And does the gentleman hold 
his head very high 7” 

“Doesn’t her” said Conny, 
“He is too proud to take off his 
hat to me when we meet. What 
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do you think of Mr. 
Ichabod? ” 

“ Hush,” said her brother; “ Mr. 
Ichabod, pray don’t mind my 
sister’s nonsense. No one knows 
Saville’s faults better than I do 
myself, and he has a good many, 
but I must acquit him of that in- 
dividual failing.” 

“They say the vacant seat is his 
already.” 

“He has been requested to 
stand.” 

“ And may trust to strong ‘local 
interest, alias bribery, to bring 
him in. I suppose he can afford to 
bid high for it?” 

“And he’s so popular with the 
electors,” observed Alice. 

“Strange,” sighed Ichabod, 
“ what a halo still hangs round the 
head of the landed proprietor in 
the eyes of the mob.” 

“Then he is so good-looking,” 
put in Conny, quickly; “all the 
ladies are canvassing for him 
furiously, myself at their head.” 

“ Then there’s the false prestige 
of his name and family,” resumed 
Ichabod, “ that’s what sickens me. 
Why, I would rather see the first 
comer at the head of the poll— 
some plain man, without pedigree, 
fortune, name or favour—” 

“Character, merit, education, 
culture, information, or experi- 
ence,” filled in Mr. Gilbert, ironi- 
cally. 


that, 


“ Exactly,” rejoined Ichabod, 
coolly. “ What a triumph, too, to 
have him cut out by some upstart, 
as young as himself, and not a 
sprig of nobility—some unheard-of 
individual ’”—looking his host full 
in the face as he spoke. 


“Myself, for instance,” sug- 
gested Mr. Gilbert, suddenly, and 
Ichabod paused, uncertain if he 
were in earnest or not. 

“Well sir, why not?” he re- 
turned with a half laugh. “I see 
you are already a political ama- 
teur. Have you never turned 
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your thoughts to the House of 
Commons ? ” 

“ Often.” 

“Then why your thoughts only? 
It is no longer necessary to be a 
somebody or a Saville to get on 
there. Every dog has his day, and 
now is the day of the nobodies.” 

“Frankly, I thought myself of 
more use here than at West- 
minster.” 

“Of that it is impossible for 
me to judge. But consider the 
service you would render to your 
country if only by ousting this 
coxcomb Saville.” 

“Ah! to be sure,” put in 
Conny; “ you never thought of 
that, did you, Jim?” 

“Of course,” continued Ichabod, 
“T can only guess at the exact 
position you hold here, but you 
have at least the merit of not 
being the arch-landlord, and I 
make no doubt that the more 
enlightened, if any light ever does 
shine in Bury St. Martin’s, will 
support you.” 

“But you forget, sir, Saville 
himself is an advanced Liberal. 
He has the start of us there.” 

“A lord’s liberalism — his!” 
The opposition once wound up in 
Ichabod’s breast was not to be 
silenced. ‘“ Doesn’t he give the 
living lie to his political creed? 
Doesn’t he own that estate? 
Monopoly of land.” 

“But have you heard,” ‘pleaded 
Alice, “that he has thrown open 
the park, only reserving the 
grounds round the house as 
private? The rest he may be 
said to keep up and take care of 
as much for the people as for him- 
self.” 

“A sop!” said Ichabod, con- 
temptuously. ‘So he professes to 
be consistent, does he? What 
business has he then with a house 
ten times as large as ” (“his 
neighbours”’ was on the tip of 
his tongue, but he recollected 
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Huggins, the papier maché man,and 
concluded—‘“ as can be required 
for purposes of decency or com- 
fort.’’) 

“Come, you’re not going to pull 
down the manor, Mr. Ichabod,” 
said Conny, “I hope and trust. 
It’s such an interesting old place, 
and full of all kinds of curiosities 
—for people who understand such 
things. I’m not one, I confess, but 
I wouldn’t make a bonfire of them 
for all that.” 

“ There was a valuable collection 
of pictures,” observed Ichabod, 
“if I recollect right, worth a 
fortune in itself.” 

“Yes,” said Alice. ‘That, Mr. 
Saville a few years ago presented 
to the nation, keeping back only 
a few favourites. It was an act of 


principle on his part you will 
approve.” 

“ Principles?” repeated Ichabod, 
incredulously ; “ I can guess at his ; 
they meet one at every turn, and 


the upshot is always the same. 
Employing scores of labourers to 
keep alive the crumbling fallacy of 
the extravagance of the rich feed- 
ing the poor !” 

“Perhaps you will scarcely find 
him so easy to extinguish as you 
imagine,” said Mr. Gilbert, with a 
smile; “he is a man of ideas, in 
which he firmly believes, and which 
he means to make it his life’s busi- 
ness to realise.” 

‘Social fanatic !” said Ichabod; 
then, as there was no mistaking the 
expression of Mr. Gilbert’s face, he 
added, “I see you think I’m 
another; and, as such, beneath 
contempt.” 

“IT think you are uncommonly 
hard on Saville—a bird of your 
feather, perhaps, though he will 
never fly your way.” 

“T confess your description does 
not incline me to spare him. That 
type of patrician is the kind of 
man of all others most obnoxious 
to me.” 

18—2 
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“Tt’s fortunate for you then,” 
returned Alice, laughing a little, 
“that it is not excessively com- 
mon.” 

They kept early hours at the 
farm. When Ichabod was alone 
he felt little-inclined to rest. He 
thought over the events of the day 
and the particulars of his unpre- 
meditated début. He stared out of 
the window at the woods inclosing 
the manor; his eyes roved mecha- 
nically round his room, in search 
of distraction. 

The walls were bare, but for a 
single picture. Ichabod lifted the 
candle to examine it. 

It was a chalk portrait of a 
young girl, but neither of those he 
had seen to-night. A lovely head, 
with that indefinable human charm 
it is so frequently given to sketches 
to reproduce, but which the details 
of elaborate painting most fre- 
quently kill. 

It was unaccountable—so often 
as he walked away from that por- 
trait, so often he found himself 
returning to it. It might have 
been a magnet. He could not keep 
his eyes off it. Worse still, with 
that picture he could not feel for a 
minute as if he were alone in the 
room. It was as if he must have 
met the original in a dream, or 
some previous stage of existence. 

Ichabod was no dreamer. He 
said to himself the picture must be 
“like somebody.” The only objec- 
tion to the explanation was that it 
was not true. 

He laughed at himself. That a 
daub in crayons should presume to 
affect him at all was a simple im- 
pertinence and contrary to all his 
rules. Perhaps when the lights 
were out, those eyes would kindly 
cease to look at him and rivet 
him. 

But there were no shutters; the 
moon shone unsparingly bright 
through the white blind; the 
picture was opposite; so long as 
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that girl’s face was visible his eyes 
and hers would meet. Its fascina- 
tion exasperated him. 

It was a rare face, though, with 
the eyes and locks of a Lesbian 
beauty. But all girls in chalk 
drawings have large eyes and thick 
curls. Not all that peculiar spirit 
smile however. Yet what drew 
him to look at it was not mere 
admiration. Shall we say there 
wasa dash of intimidation acting 
asa stimulant? That was rather the 
face of a good angel than an evil 
genius—but it was a face startlingly 
full of power to be one or the other 
toaman. Perhaps he was a little 
overwrought by all the changes 
and chances of the day, for he slept 
badly. And on waking the next 
morning, the first thing he saw was 
that picture, and for a moment 
it seemed to his sleepy senses that 
it was laughing at him. 

Nobody was stirring yet — so 
there was time for him to go and 
stroll about, and take a rapid survey 
of the park. The gates were open 
—that had been different in his 
youth, when the Aytoun family had 
for years played the part of the 
dog in the manger—and nobody 
molested him in his inspection of 
this paradise of pic-nickers, this 
Eden of schools and _holiday- 
makers within a circuit of miles. 
It was admirably kept, an orna- 
mental pleasure ground of the 
regular English type—with masses 
of greenwood, heaths, birches, firs, 
veteran oaks, hazel copses full of 
wild flowers, and uplands of heather 
and fern. But Ichabod was not an 
artist nor a lover of nature, except 
when “improved” man. He 
saw only seven beatead acres of 
waste land, his only feeling was a 
wish to see them cut up into build- 
ing lots, and, as he stood by the 
winding piece of ornamental water 
and watched the swans gliding in 
and out among the trees he won- 
dered what earthly purpose could 
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be served by these all-consuming, 
non-producing birds. 

Full of disparagement, he re- 
traced his steps to the farm, where 
he found his hosts, and breakfast 
waiting for him in the brick-floored 
hall. During the meal Ichabod 
regaled them with his valuation of 
Mr. Saville’s estate, till, encouraged 
by their attention and silence, he 
ventured a little further. ‘If he 
were an ordinary fox - hunting, 
horse-racing squire like his brother 
the peer,” said he, “I should let 
him go. A class that are working 
out their own destruction are not 
worth powder and shot. But the 
line he has taken up is of all the 
most plausible, and therefore in- 
sidious, pernicious to the public.” 

“He certainly believes that 
men of rank and property, like 
himself, have a part to play, and 
a useful one, in modern life,” said 
Mr. Gilbert, drily. 

“Oh, we know it. The Lord 
Bountiful, who gets a cheap 
character for benevolence by 
scattering money he can never 
miss.” 

“No, that is the old type, and 
he agrees with you that it’s out of 
date. But there is another; and 
his ideas, right or wrong, he carries 
out practically.” 

“ And will leave them no doubt 
to his son in his will,” said Icha- 
bod, sarcastically, “together with 
his acres and his rents.” 

“He hopes that may be un- 
necessary,” returned Mr. Gilbert. 
“He believes in public opinion, and 
also in the enormous power of in- 
dividuals, even, to help in raising 
its tone.” 

“So this burning and shining 
light among landholders thinks 
the rest of his class will burn 
brighter for looking at him. Pray 
go on. What tone does he take 
with his inferiors ? ” 

“He thinks,” said Mr. Gilbert, 
emphatically, “that the reformers, 
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bent only on raising the wages 
of our labourers without raising 
their moral tone, are pouring 
water into a sieve. He sees here 
work for his lifetime. While 
if he had his fortune, or his 
way to make vid papier maché or 
anything else, this would only get 
the refuse of his time and energy. 
He thinks that all efforts made to 
improve our ‘roughs’ by giving 
them plenty to eat and drink are in- 
complete without a leaven of those 
refining influences that we associate 
in our minds with the idea of 
wealth, but that by no means 
follow it as a matter of course.” 

“ Ah, I have him now!” said 
Ichabod, “the man who would 
reform criminals by imprisonment 
in fine-art museums ;_ substitute 


good street music for policemen ; 
sentence a burglar to a course of 
the Elgin marbles, and feed a 
population on 


starving old 


masters.” 

“ You are putting his cart before 
his horse,” said Mr. Gilbert. “ But 
he fears we may stop pauperism, 
and find we have not dimimished 
brutality. That will flourish here 
so long as a class has no taste but 
for grosser pleasures. The upper 
ten were brutal enough once, 
though very well housed, clothed, 
and fed. The million can only be 
raised, as were the former, by having 
their intellectual and artistic 
faculties developed. If we neglect 
this, we shall find we have not 
diminished ruffianism, only altered 
its form. I speak for Mr. Saville.” 

But he spoke with a warmth 
and energy that surprised Ichabod, 
who was going to reply with more, 
when they were interrupted by the 
sound of wheels. A fly drove up 
to the door, containing four black- 
coated official-looking personages. 
Mr. Gilbert and his sisters glanced 
at each other. 

“From Bury St. Martin’s,” said 
one. Ichabod felt a little disturbed. 
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Could this visitation have anythin 
to do with his last night’s exploit 
No, the business was with his host, 
who joined the new arrivals in the 
library. The ladies also had with- 
drawn, into the garden, where 
Ichabod saw them whispering and 
laughing together. Half puzzled, 
half nervous, he walked to the 
front door, and asked the fly-man, 
who was about to drive off, who 
were the gentlemen he had brought 
over from Bury St. Martin’s. 

“Members of the Liberal Com- 
mittee in the town.” 

“What are they here for?” 
asked Ichabod, curiously. 
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“To see the master, on election 
business. You know he’s to be 
the candidate—they’re in with him 
now.” 

“ He—who? ” 

“Why the gentleman here, to 
be sure, Mr. James Gilbert 
Saville.” 

Ichabod looked so blank for a 
moment that he startled the cab- 
man. But he made up his mind 
on the spot. He must leave, and 
that at once. “Stop,” said he, 
“You're going back to Bury St. 
Martin’s. Wait till I get my port- 
manteau, and you can drive me 
down. I’ve got to catch a train.” 


(To be continued.) 
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THE HOUSE OF TIL* 
By Proressor Joun Stuart Buiackig. 


Listen, lords and ladies gay, 
To an ancient Memphian lay, 
Which I will sing to you now; 
Not of lies a fair display, 

But every word quite true now. 


In the reign of King Kaka, 

At Memphis lived, no man of straw, 
A man of power and pride there, 
Who built a house without a flaw, 
To live in when he died there. 


A just and righteous man was he, 
Whose soft and silver name was Ti; 
He built that house so grand there, 
To keep him right and water-tight 
For ever in the sand there. 


* The House of Tx (pronounced Tee, in the continental way) is one of 
those grand discoveries made some sixteen or twenty years ago—I forget 
the exact date—by Mariette Bey, following an indication given by Strabo 
in his description of ancient Memphis. The house was the house of the 
dead, not of the living, as indeed Diodorus tells us that the Egyptians 
‘spent more work and decoration on their sepulchres than on their 
dwelling-houses, because in those they were to dwell for ever, in these 
only fora day. The plan of this monument, with its various chambers, 
and the pictures on its walls, will be found in Murray’s “ Handbook of 
Egypt,” and in Badeker; of the description in which books, aided by 
ocular inspection and fresh memory, the following verses are an accurate 
transcript. The situation of the House of Ti, on an open breezy 
plateau, about two miles to the west of ancient Memphis, along with its 
excellent preservation, and the distinctness and variety of the representa- 
tions on the walls, make it one of the most pleasant of all the excursions 
that can easily be made from Cairo. To me it was in every respect 
much more interesting than the Pyramids ; and, in fact, notwithstanding 
the heat of the weather—which I do not affect—I repeated my visit to the 
spot, and found the second inspection more pleasant than the first. The 
particulars of the ascent, with the aspects of the landscape at the different 
turns of the road, passing through Mitrahenny, are faithfully reflected in 
the verses, and will be at once recognised by the tourist. I was mounted 
on a majestic donkey, admirable for a combination of stature, of swiftness, 
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The house of Ti, the house of Ti, 
If you would see it, come with me, 
To Memphis and Sahkharah ; 

The best of clerkly men was he, 
That ever served a Pharaoh, 





Come upon a donkey’s back, 

Trotting o’er the dusty track, 

With Cook and all his clan there, 
With beggars white and beggars black, 
And guide and dragoman there. 


Like famous Gilpin in the race, 
Ride with me close by the place, 
Without or stop or hitch there, 
Where mighty Ramses, on his face, 
Is lying in the ditch there. 


Ramses, who waits till stout John Bull 
Him from the ditch shall bravely pull, 
And plant beside the river 

Of Thames, to stand on English land, 
A king of men for ever. 


Then from the palms that nod their plumes 
Above the Fellah’s mud-built rooms, 

And up and onward climb there, 

Until you stand amid the sand, 

On dry plateau sublime there. 


Into the lobby when you go, 

Take off your hat with reverence low, 
To memory of Ti there, 

And thank his ghost for that fair host 
Of pictures which you see there. 


and of glossiness very rare among the long-eared fraternity ; it rejoiced in 
the name of “ The Flying Dutchman,” and under this designation I recom- 
mend it to all visitors of those parts. On the way from Cairo to the 
railway station, as there was some apprehension of our being late, it ran 
away with me in the veritable Gilpin style, which made me—not at all 
given to equestrian movement—stick to his back with a fearless 
firmness which in memory I have never ceased to admire. The praise of 
the donkey I afterwards sang in a sonnet, which, as a slight honourable 
amend to that evil-entreated race, is hereto appended. The statue of 
Rhamses the Great, alluded to in one of the verses, was presented to 
Great Britain by Sir Joseph Banks, but is like to wait long before an 
Erasmus Wilson shall arise to pay for its transportation. Memphis, of 
which Sahkharah was the necropolis, gloried in the worship of Hephaistos, 
Osiris, and specially of the bull Apis, and was therefore quite free from 
the base worship of the crocodile (a worship originating certainly in fear 
rather than in reverence) practised on the Fayoum and in some well- 
known places on the Upper Nile. This is all that need be noted by way 
of explanation to the following lines, which indeed sufficiently explain 
themselves, being only a true specimen of ancient Egyptian tomb- 
painting in verse. 
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For not a bare unpictured den, 
Like church of Calvinistic men, 
Good Ti would have at all there ; 
But all the joy of man and boy 
He imaged on the wall there. 


A mighty Nimrod he, and so 
You see him there harpooning go 
Fell monsters on the water, 

Grim crocodile and hippepo- 
tamus, with bloody slaughter. 


For he, I wis, not went to school 

With Sebak’s priests by Moeris’ pool, 
To cherish crocodile there, 

And kiss the ground with awe profound 
And prostrate-worship vile there. 


But to the Bull, of holy name, 

He sacrificed with honest fame, 

By use and wont of Nile stream ; 
And you and I had done the same, 
At Memphis, on the Nile stream. 


O’er the desert, sandy waste, 
Antelopes and goats he chased, 

And stags that wander free there ; 
You'll see them all on the south wall 
Of that brave house of Ti there. 


Ships he built, both great and small, 
Smack and schooner, brig and yawl, 

Of every size and measure there ; 

And slaves to toil on sacred Nile, 

When he would have his pleasure there. 


A goodly retinue had Ti, 

Who served his need in each degree ; 
The donkey-boy with donkey there, 
The gilly with the hound you see, 

The black dwarf with his monkey there. 


Carpenters, a cunning crew, 
Upholsterers, and masons too, 

Who toiled with soul and body there, 
And men a bulging glass who blew, 
For him to mix his toddy there. 


Men to sow, and men to reap, 
Some to scatter, some to keep, 
In thousands you will see there ; 
Sculptors too, a skilful crew, 

To make a bust of Ti there. 





The House of Ti. 


Nor tanners, a right sturdy crew, 

Nor shoe-makers, with measure true 

To match his foot, were lacking there, 
That he might wear a dainty shoe, 

Made bright by Warren’s blacking there. 


Judges likewise in stern parade, 
Lawyers and clerks of court displayed, 
With pen and ink you see there ; 

And malefactors flogged and flayed 
By just command of Ti there. 


And bakers too, to bake his bread, 
And maidens, who upon their head 
Bear baskets piled with plenty, 

Fish, ham, and eggs, and butter kegs, 
And every sort of dainty. 


But most of all, with watchful looks 

Did Ti regard the race of cooks, 

And gave the knaves no peace there, 

Till he might dine on paties fine, 

When they had crammed the geese there. 


No German big with lager beer, 

Or Oxford don of rosy cheer, 

A college banquet giving here, 

Swelled with the might of bland delight 
Like Ti, when he was living here. 


No pale lean-visaged wight was he, 
Dispensing thin soup and weak tea 
To hungry guests that fed there ; 
Like John Bull, he was grand to see 
On easy chair outspread there. 


At every feast day of the Bull, 

The banquet hall of Ti was full, 

And friend to friend was winking there ; 
No throat was dry, no nose was cool, 
When our brave host was drinking there. 


And if some guest might not incline 
With sun brewst of the purple vine 

To brim the sparkling glasses there, 
He said that gods and men drank wine, 
But water flowed for asses there. 


And all the guests cried, “ Long live Ti! 
Live for ever, worthy Ti!” 

When they were ripe and mellow there ; 
And then the chorus rose with glee, 

“ For he’s a jolly good fellow” there. 





The House of Ti. 


And thus he lived, amid rich flow 

Of things that make man’s life below 
Both decent and delectable, 

Approved of all, both great and small, 
In church and state respectable. 


And when in wealth of years he died, 
He walked into that mansion wide, 
So stately and so grand there, 
Which all the world is viewing now, 
With Murray in their hand there. 


P.S.—And so farewell, most worthy Ti; 
Long may thy pictured hall be free 
From plunder at Sahkharah there, 
The biggest man of Coptic clan 
That ever served a Pharaoh there. 


And you, my touring friends, who go 
By steam and rail to Cairo, 

You well may chance to see him there, 
Who stands upright, all trim and tight, 
In the Boulak Museum there. 


THE PRAISE OF DONKEYS. 
By a Nile Tourist. 


Donkeys! ‘ The bard who soared to eulogise 
An ass” was wise, as now my tongue can tell, 
Since when I travelled under rainless skies, 

In dewless deserts, and ye served me well. 

Oh dear loved donkeys! this I vow to you, 

And how I keep my vow that Sun shall see. 

No more against your meek much-suffering crew 
Shall graceless taunting word be heard from me. 
Long-eared be they, or let their ears be short, 
Asses with four feet or with only two, 

No more from me in earnest or in sport, 

Sermon or song shall sound dispraise of you, 
Who bore the sweatful burden of my bones 
Lightly o’er Memphian dust and Theban stones! 
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THE NATIONAL POETRY OF SERVIA. 


Ir all national literature be an 
instructive study, worthy our care 
and attention, then assuredly the 
poetry of Servia, apart from the 
interest which has lately attached to 
that country, may boldly claim for 
itself equal investigation with the 
songs of other nations ; the research 
amply rewarding the student by its 
revelations of unexpected beauty, 
pathos, and tender grace. 

The national poetry of Servia 
may be roughly divided into two 
elasses: the one being purely 
lyrical ; the other consisting of epic 
poems, more or less long, in which 
the liberty and glory of Servia is 
proudly sung, together with its un- 
availing struggles later on against 
the Moslem oppressor. There is 
no doubt that the heroic spirit 
breathing in these poems has 
fanned and kept alive the spark of 
liberty and patriotism in this 
people, crushed though it has been 
through four dark centuries of 
Turkish oppression. Many of the 
epics are devoted to the deeds of 
Servian heroes, of whom the 
greatest and most popular is the 
* King’s son, Marco,” whose doings 
and daring, if not vouched for by 
history, at any rate live immortal 
in innumerable ballads. Some few 
poems, these being in the minority, 
are legends of saints and holy men. 
These seem to be, however, of the 
least poetical value. By far the 
greater part of Servian songs con- 
sists of short lyrics; and with 
these we propose to deal princi- 
pally. 

The metre of these poems con- 


sists as a rule of trochaic blank 
verse, which appears to be the 
favourite form; although some 
slight variations are to be occa- 
sionally met with. Only very 
sparingly, and in rare instances, is 
rhyme used, although alliteration 
frequently occurs; as, indeed, in 
the ballad lore of any primitive 
nation. It is hardly necessary to 
call attention to the constant and 
effective alliteration in the old 
Scotch and English ballads, as 
also in the German Volkslied. 

The epoch of the historical poems 
of Servia can in a measure be fixed, 
most of them dating from the great 
battle of Kossowo, in 1389, that 
terrible and conclusive deathblow 
to Servian independence. But it 
is almost impossible to decide 
upon the date of their lyrical 
poetry, the probability being that 
it is as old as the language itself, 
or the subject it treats of—love, in 
all its endless variations. These 
poems have an additional interest, 
in that they are not only sung, but 
are also invented by women. Hence 
it will not be surprising to find 
that the element of power is not 
represented strongly, if at all, in 
these slight but graceful produc- 
tions. But their tender beauty, 
their spontaneous and _ perfectly 
natural expression of feeling, and 
now and again their touching 
pathos, amply compensate for the 
absence of any more manly vein. 
Those who love descriptions of 
battles, and heroes, and “ doughty 
deeds,” must turn to the longer 
ballads and historical poems. 
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There they may read how Marco or 
Lasar, with one stroke of the 
sabre, “converted twelve Turkish 
necks into twenty-four,” or how 
the Turkish skulls “ yawned and 
grinned.” The short love lyrics 
pretend to be nothing more than 
“women’s” songs, and as such 
they ought to be criticised. The 
first thing which strikes one on 
perusing these utterances of a per- 
fectly natural people is the naive 
frankness with which the emotions 
and passions are avowed. Whether 
a girl bid her lover welcome, or 
whether she curse him for neglect 
or faithlessness, all is confessed 


with such ingenuousness as to. 


astonish the reader, till he finds 
out that the simple, straightfor- 
ward verses often have power to 
appeal to and touch the heart. Of 
such is the following poem, in its 
frank avowal of love. It is en- 
titled 


Tue Lovina MarIpen. 


As we rested tired in the tavern 

Yesternight, we had a glorious 
supper ; 

And we saw a beauteous maiden 
standing. 

On her head she wore a wreath of 
tulips. 

HerI gave my steed that she should 
tend it, 

Then she whispered to the horse 
in this wise : : 

“Tell me, charger, with thy mane 
bright flashing, 

Tell me if thy master be yet 
wedded ?” 

And the horse responded to her, 
neighing : 

‘No, by Heaven, not yet, oh 
beauteous maiden, 

Is my master wedded; but next 
autumn 

To his home doth he intend to lead 
thee.” 

Then the maiden spoke out free and 

gladly : 
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“Tf I knew this were the truth, oh 
charger, 

I would melt my bracelets down to 
silver, 

That I might adorn therewith thy 
halter ; 

With pure silver would I deck thy 
halter, 

And Id gild it with my golden 
necklet.” 


To this class belongs also the fol- 
lowing pretty little poem, called 


Tue MatIpen’s WIsH. 


Had I but, ah Laso, 

All the Emperor’s treasure ! 
Well I know, ah Laso, 

What I then would buy me. 
I would buy, ah Laso, 

By yon stream a garden ; 
Well I know, ah Laso, 

What should grow within it! 
I would grow, ah Laso, 
Hyacinths and tulips. 


Had I but, ah Laso, 

All the Emperor’s treasure! 
Well I know, ah Laso, 
What I then would buy me. 
I would buy, ah Laso, 
Straightway thee, my Laso, 
Thus to be, ah Laso, 
Gardener in my garden! 


Another specimen of this class, 
somewhat similar in idea and con- 
struction, is made here to be uttered 
by a youth: 


PEARLS. 


Prayed to God a yet unmarried 
stripling, 

That he might be changed to pearls, 
wet-gleaming, 

Where the maidens come to fetch 
sea-water ; 

That they thus might gather him 
and string him 

On green threads of silk, so bright 
and slender, 

And around their snowy necks 
might wear him ; 
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That he thus might hear what 
speaks each maiden, 

Ah, and if his own true love speak 
of him, 


What he prayed for, God has 
granted to him. 

E’en as pearls he lies upon the 
sea-shore, 

Where the maidens come to fetch 
the water ; 

And they gather him into their 
dresses, 

And they string him on to threads 
green-silken, 

Wearing him upon their snowy 
bosoms. 

And he heareth what doth speak 
each maiden. 

Spake then every maid of her own 
lover, 

And, oh bliss! of him his own dear 
maiden. 


Here is another exquisite little 
love song, which, indeed, is its title : 


Winter gone by, 
Sweetheart, my darling! 
Springtime is nigh, 
Birds are al] singing, 
Sweetheart, my darling ! 


Roses are blooming, 

All things are loving, 
Sweetheart, my darling! 

To lose time unwilling, 

But thou, my golden 
Sweetheart, my darling ! 


Not to be kissing 

Is to lose time, love! 
Sweetheart, my darling ! 

Kiss me then quickly ! 


It may here be incidentally 
remarked that the adjective 
“ golden” is made use of in Servian 
poetry as indicative of the highest 
praise. Often the word “gold” is 
even made to stand for the beloved 
object itself. Lines, such as “ For 
he loved the mother’s gold, the 
maiden,” explain themselves, and 
of course are perfectly innocent of 
the slightest mercenary soupgon. 
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Such poems (often tender mono- 
logues with the beloved one, 
present or absent) are absolutely 
without number in the Servian lan- 
guage. Indeed, there is scarcely 
a phase of love unrepresented, from 
passionate confession, and despair- 
ing grief or hopeless resignation, to 
quick jealousy and sly humour. Of 
this latter quality especially there 
are abundant gleams throughout 
these poems, relieving and setting 
off the sombre character of the more 
passionate songs very effectively. 
More particularly does this humour 
vent itself on the subject of 
widows, as well as on the folly of 
old men marrying young girls. 
The old adage of “Beware of 
widows” seems to be fully ap- 
preciated in Servia, and endless are 
the sly hits which are devoted to 
this subject. We can only quote a 
few out of a great number : 


Wipow anp MaIpEn. 


Over Sarajewo flies a falcon, 

Seeking shadow, that he there may 
cool him ; 

Finds a fir-tree he in Sarajewo, 

Flows a rill of water cool beneath 
it; 

By the rill grows Hyacinth, the 
widow, 

And the fragrant Rose, the blush- 
ing maiden. 

Pondered long the falcon, weigh- 
ing all things ; 

Should he kiss the Hyacinth, the 
widow, 

Or the fragrant blushing Rose, the 
maiden ¢ 

Pondering, he arrived ut this con- 
clusion : 

More worth gold, though worn and 
used by traffic, 

More than silver worth, though 
coinéd newly.” 

And he kisses Hyacinth the widow. 
Angrily outspoke then Rose the 
maiden : 

“ Sarajewo ! 

thee ! 


Ill luck now befall 
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For in thee commenced the evil 
practice 

That young men make love to wily 
widows, 

And white-haired old men woo fair 
young maidens !” 


The following is the lament of a 
youth married to a widow: 


Tur Wipow. 


Bloom, oh rose, no longer me re- 
garding ! 

For, alas, poor stripling, I am 
married 

To a widow, much in years my 
senior. 

Where she stands and whereso’er 
she goeth, 

She complains and weeps for her 
first husband: 


“Oh, first husband, thou first good 
and treasure ! 

Oh, how happy was the time with 
thee spent ; 

Early went to bed I, late arising ; 

If thou wokest me, ’twas done with 
kissing ! 

‘Up, oh, heart, the sun is in the 
heavens, 

And arisen is my old grey mother, 

Who has swept the house and 
fetched the water.’ ” 


In Servia it is the duty of 
the young wife’s mother-in-law, 
who lives in her son’s house, to 
sweep it every day, and Tetch the 
water from the nearest well. If 
the mother-in-law chooses to make 
herself disagreeable, it is done by 
neglecting to perform these two 
very necessary acts. Some of the 
songs illustrate the wretchedness 
of such a household, where no 
water is to be found in the morn- 
ing, the old woman having spite- 
fully poured it away in the night. 

The last poem we shall quote on 
the subject of widows contains a 
piece of quaint advice in the com- 
pass of seven lines : 
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Tue Wipow. 


“Oh, my Misho, yestereve where 
wast thou ?” 

“ Dearest, badly then my head 
was aching!” 

“ Have I not, my Misho, often told 
thee, 

Drink no water, love not thou a 
widow ! 

Fever the result of drinking water, 

Catching is the heartache of a 
widow ; 

Rather drink thou wine and love a 
maiden.” 


The following, too, is a pretty 
little piece of advice, almost as 
applicable to Western as to Eastern 
maidens : 


To THE OFFENDED ONE. 


“Angry dear one, be not thus 
offended ; 

Look you, if I too should lose my 
temper, 

Not all Bosnia could reconcile us, 

Neither Bosnia nor Herzegowina.” 


Judging by their songs and by the 
aversion expressed on this subject, 
matches of unequal ages should 
seldom occur in Servia. There is 
a very healthy sentiment running 
through all the poems which bear 
reference to marriages of unequal 
ages. Here is one of them: 


THE MonoLoaue. 


Washes her fair countenance the 
maiden, 

And she says, her tender cheeks 
bedewing, 

“Knew I that an aged man should 
kiss thee, 

Oh, my face, I'd hie me to the 
greenwood ; 

There I'd gather herbs all harsh 
and bitter, 

I would seek them and a wash pre- 
pare me 

And therewith would wash thee 
every morning, 
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That my kiss were bitter to the 
old man. 

But, an if I knew would pass a 
young man, 

I would go into my fragrant garden, 

And would gather bunches of red 
roses ; 

And with them a wash I would 
prepare me 

Wherewithal to wash thee every 
morning, 

That my kiss were fragrant to the 
young man, 

Fragrant to his soul, his heart re- 
freshing. 

I'd go rather with him to the 
mountains 

Than I'd stay at home with aged 
grey hairs, 

Rather on the rocks with him I’d 
pillow, 

Than on silk, the old man my 
companion ! Ye 


And thus there are numerous 

ms in the same strain. The 
following little song called “‘ The 
Greater Evil” is a curious medley 
of love, anxiety, and jealousy, 
which last finally predominates : 


“Handsome youths! The hand- 
somest is wanting ! 
If I could but hear or see aught of 


him, 

If he’s ill, or if, alas! he’s faith- 
less ! 

I would rather hear he lay in sick- 
ness 

Than that he should love and woo 
another. 

Were he ill, he would return unto 
me, 

If he love another maiden—never !” 


Cursing plays a great part in 
Servian poetry, and is expressed 
with the same characteristic frank- 
ness as love and the other emo- 
tions. There is a curious custom, 
which is continually met with in 
this poetry, of cursing a beloved 
person or object immediately after 
praising the same. The origin of 
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this custom has of course its rise in 
superstition, as it is thought that 
the bad effects of the praise may 
be averted by the malediction. The 
Greeks and Russians have the same 
superstition, which may even be 
traced back to some German ex- 
pressions in use at the present day. 
These latter are, however, much 
modified, confining themselves to 
“ Unberufen,” or “ Verhiit’s Gott;”’ 
while the Servians would seem to 
nullify the praise just expressed 
by terms such as, “ May evil strike 
it,” or “May sorrow smite her.” 
A lover speaking of his mistress, 
says: “ Lovely is she, oh may woe 
befall her!” Far, however, from 
wishing her any evil, it is only his 
intense love, which seeks by this 
means to avert possible sorrow 
from her. Unless one is aware of 
this, in Servia very common, 
custom, expressions such as the 
above must have rather a startling 
effect to the uninitiated reader. In 
the two following poems, however, 
the curses are bond fide, and are 
invoked on the heads of the 
respective faithless ones. The 
maiden’s curse is called 


Tue DovusLEe ExEcrATION. 


Cursed the maiden both her eyes 
so dusky : 

“Dusky eyes, may ye be smit by 
blindness. 

Everything ye see, yet suw to-day 
not, 

— my lover by the house was 


passing ; 

In his hands he bore a fragrant 
flower, 

On his shoulders an iheiiaial 
kerchief, 

Which another love had given unto 
him. 

Many branches were embroidered 
on it. 

As many branches as upon the 
kerchief, 

May he have so many secret heart- 
wounds ; 
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As many twigs as are upon the 
branches, 
May he have as many bitter 

torments !” 


Tue Youtn’s BuEssina. 


Sings a falcon all night long, 
Close by the window of Milan : 
“Up, and awaken, oh Milan, 
Wedded is being thy maiden ; 
Thee she invites to her wedding, 
But, an if thou wilt come not, 
Thou shalt send her thy blessing.” 


“ Let her be married, what care I? 

I will not go to the wedding, 

But I will send her this blessing : 

Of sons may her womb be unfruit- 
ful! 

So much bread as she eateth, 

So much grief may she suffer! 

So much water she drinketh, 

So many tears may she shed !” 


Often as the unhappiness of a 
loveless marriage is deplored in the 
songs of this people, it has never 
been more pathetically and touch- 
ingly expressed than in this exqui- 
site little plaint, in which the 
very despair seems to be frozen. 


Tue Frozen Heart. 


On St. George’s day fell snow from 
heaven, 

Birds to soar aloft were all unable, 

Barefoot waded through the snow 
the maiden, . 

Bearing both her shoes, her brother 
followed. 


“Sister! Are your feet not cold 
and freezing ? ” 

“Not my feet are frozen, oh, my 
brother, 

But my heart is numb and dead 
within me. 

Yet ’tis not the snow that thus has 
killed it, 

"Tis my mother, who, alas! has 
killed it. 

Who has given me to the Unloved 
One!” 
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This is another love complaint 
uttered by a youth: 


“ Nightingale, small songster, 
Peace thou giv’st to each one. 
But to me, sad stripling, 
Threefold woe thou gavest. 

Is the first sad sorrow 

Which has pierced my bosom, 
That my mother did not 

Wed me while still youthful. 
Is the second sorrow 

Which has pierced my bosom, 
That my coal-black filly 
Dances not beneath me. 

Is the third great sorrow 

In my bosom, woe’s me, 

That my dearest maiden 
Angry thoughts doth cherish !— 
Dig a grave then, quickly, 

In the field so open, 

Broad as are two lances, 
Long as are four lances ; 

At my head be waving, 

Red with flowers, a rosebush ; 
At my feet be running 

Rills as clear as crystal. 
When a youth shall pass by, 
Let him gather roses ; 

When an old man passes, 

Let him quench his thirst there.” 


Birds are constantly mentioned 
throughout these poems and 
ballads. We have had the falcon 
and the nightingale, while ravens 
and doves occur as frequently. 
The lark does not seem to be at 
home in Servia; at any rate, it is 
never met with in the songs of that 
country. But another bird plays 
@ very important part in Servian 
poetry, and that is the cuckoo. 
In order to comprehend the 
reiterated allusions to this bird, it 
is necessary to understand what 
the cuckoo signifies to the Servian 
mind. According to legends, the 
cuckoo was a girl, who wept so 
profusely on the death of her 
brother that she was changed to 
this bird, uttering her monotonous 
complaint unceasingly. Hence no 
Servian woman who has lost a 
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brother can hear the voice of the 
cuckoo without tears. Eventually, 
however, the voice of the cuckoo 
became an equivalent for other 
grief as well, so that the expression, 
“T, poor cuckoo,” is only another 
popular form of saying, “ Alas, 
poor me!” 

The reference to this bird will be 
more readily understood in the fol- 
lowing poem : 


MorueEr, SistER, AND WIFE. 


On the balcony stood young 
Johannes. 

Lo! the baleony gave way beneath 
him, 

And he broke his right arm sore 
in falling. 

Found they soon a doctor for the 
young man, 

’Twas the Wila from the moun- 
tain-forest ; 

But a large reward she then de- 
manded : 

Her white right hand, asked she of 
his mother, 

Her silk tresses, asked she of his 
sister, 

From his wife her strings of pearls 
demanded. 


Willingly his mother gives her 
right hand, 

And his sister too her silken 
tresses, 

But his wife will not give up her 
jewels : 

“No, I'll not give up my pearls so 
milky, 

For I’ve brought them with me 
from my father!” 

Wrath was then the Wila of the 
mountain, 

In Johannes’ wound she trickled 
poison. 

Died the youth! Alas, for thee, 
poor mother! 


Then began lamenting three grey 
cuckoos, 

Three began their woeful lamenta- 
tions. 


One doth cry with doleful wail 
unceasing, 

And the second early and at night- 
fall, 

But the third cries when it just 
doth suit her. 


Which is she, who wails and cries 
unceasing ? 

’Tis the wretched mother of 
Johannes. 

Which one cries at dawn, and then 
at nightfall ? 

‘Tis the sorrowing sister of 
Johannes. 

Which is she who cries when just 
it suits her? 

"Tis the young wife of the dead 
Johannes. 


The “ Wila of the Mountain,” 
who occurs in this ballad, is a spirit 
who also plays an important réle in 
Servian poetry. She seems to bea 
relic of the old Slavonic paganism, 
and resembles in character the 
elementary spirits of our north- 
ern mythology. The Wila, like 
Undine, has no soul; but she is 
represented only as cruel and 
revengetful in cases like the above, 
where she has been offended. In 
every instance, however, is she 
obstinate and arbitrary. Popular 
superstition ascribes to her the 
power of “gathering clouds,” and 
she likewise appears in the twofold 
character of Hygieia and of 
Prophetess. Her beauty and her 
swiftness are the attributes most 
commonly mentioned in Servian 
poetry, and a girl is often praised 
by the comparison, “Fair as is 
the Wila of the mountain; ” while 
a particularly swift horse is eulo- 
gised as a “ Wila-horse.’ 

We can but touch upon the many 
and spirited ballads concerning 
“* Marko,” the pre-eminently great 
and popular hero of Servian 
romance. Marko, the son of the 
great king Wukashin, is the idol of 
Servian songs. They never weary 


of singing his wonderful exploits, 
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his superhuman strength, his 


courage and bravery, and last, but 


not least, his celebrated horse 
Scharatz. This intelligent animal 
can drink wine—an accomplishment 
which his master appears to have 
taught him with great success, and 
to which he seems to have taken 
very kindly, as the songs insist that 
Scharatz always had half of the 
enormous quantity of red wine 
which Marko was accustomed to 
drink. One very curious point 
about Marko is that, although the 
son of a Servian king, he becomes, 
on the death of his father Wuka- 
shin (being ousted from his Servian 
possessions), a vassal of the Turks, 
and accepts lands from the Sultan. 
In spite of this, and although con- 
tinually fighting against his own 
uation, he was secretly and at heart 
true to Servia, and on his death he 
became the hero of a thousand 
ballads. In his lifetime he was 
honoured and respected by the 
Turks beyond measure, and even 
the Sultan trembled before his rage, 
which, when kindled, seems to have 
resembled the madness of the Ber- 
serkers. Indeed, it has an almost 
ludicrous effect to read how Marko, 
always a generous champion, 
promptly revenges some cruelty or 
injustice of the Turks, his masters, 
by killing single-handed a dozen of 
them, and then striding, in a fear- 
ful rage, into the tent of the 
Sultan : 


“When the hero Mark had reached 
the divan, 

In Yedren, he strides before the 
Sultan ; 

Wildly roll his eyes with savage 
glances, 

Like the wolf, who hungry prowls 
the forest ; 

Looking up, you thought it had 
red-lightened. 

Then the Sultan anxiously doth 
ask him: 

‘Say, my son, say princely scion, 
Marko, 
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What has thus aroused thy wrath 
against me, 

What has happened sad to vex thy 
spirit ?’ 

Everything 
Marko, 

Also what befel the Vizier Murat. 

Laughed then heartily and loud 
the Sultan, 

Speaking low to Marko then in 
this wise : 

‘May’st thou live long time for 
this, son Marko! 

Know, indeed, that if thou hadst 
not acted 

Just like this, I’d call thee son no 
longer. 

Every little Turk can be a Vizier, 

But as Mark, no other hero liveth !’ 


related then brave 


Then he reaches in his 
pocket, 

Draws from thence of golden coins 
a thousand, 

Gives them to the princely hero 
Marko. 

‘Take this gold, my son, from thy 
fond master, 

Drink thou to my health, oh bravest 
Marko.’ 


silken 


Marko took the bag of gold in 
silence, 

And in silence he doth leave the 
divan ; 

For the Sultan gave the gold by no 
means 

That with golden wine he should 
refresh him, 

But that he thence should depart 
full quickly, 


For in anger terrible was Marko.” 


The last poem we will quote is 
the famous song of “the Wife of 
Hassan Aga,” known to all readers 
of Goethe, who translated it and 
included it in his works, as the 
“Klagesang der edelen Frauen 
Asan Agas.” 

It may be mentioned here, as a 
fact perhaps not generally known, 
that Goethe translated the ‘‘ Klage- 
sang” from the French, which 
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was, in its turn again, a rendering 
from an Italian translation of the 
original Servian poem. Neverthe- 
less, in spite of the obvious diffi- 
culties of seizing on the spirit of 
the original through the interven- 
ing veil of three languages, Goethe 
has caught the very essence of the 
poem, and this so perfectly as to 
preserve, not only tone and 
metre most accurately, but almost 
every word of the Servian. In 
comparing the two versions, that 
of Goethe and that of Talvj (whose 
faithful and poetical translations 
of Servian poetry into German are 
long since considered classical), one 
is struck by the fact that they 
coincide almost word for word. 
Such a feat, however, is only 
possible to the unerring intuition 
and fine perception of a great 
poet. 

To return to the poem itself, and 
before giving the translation in ex- 
tenso, it may be interesting to refer 
to the strange Servian custom on 
which the old poem turns. With- 
out a key, indeed, the behaviour of 
Hassan Aga’s wife must remain 
quite incomprehensible to us, who 
have such totally different views of 
the duties of a wife. The story 
begins with the account of Hassan 
Aga’s sickness, nigh to death, in 
his tent. His mother and sister 
hasten to visit him, “ but his wife is 
unable to do sofor shame.” Where- 
upon he becomes so angry that he 
forthwith sends her a writ of separa- 
tion, and bids her leave his house 
before his return home. That the 
wife does not act like this from 
any want of love to her hus- 
band, but merely in strict ac- 
cordance with Servian etiquette, is 
painfully apparent from the con- 
text of the poem. A Servian woman 
may not register a vow either 
“by her husband” or by “the 

heads of her children,” while the 
oath most sacred to her is “ the life 
of her brother.” Modesty is sup- 
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posed to forbid any allusion to the 
first two subjects; and it is this 
** shamefacedness ” which, however 
much in unison with her country’s 
customs, yet takes a decidedly 
morbid turn in this case, actually 
preventing the wife from visiting 
and attending her sick husband. 
That Hassan Aga resents this im- 
plicit obedience to national custom, 
deeming it to be “more honoured 
in the breach than in the obser- 
vance,” and construing it probably 
in the fretful impatience of a sick 
man into wilful neglect, is evident. 
We have evidence of the same 
strange reluctance of the wife ad- 
dressing her husband from reasons 
of delicacy in another poem. It is. 
in the grim ballad of “The Build- 
ing of Scutari.” Here the young 
wife is to be walled up alive in the 
tower, and she first pleads her cause 
with the architects, next with her 
brothers-in-law, and, quite at last, 
“‘ her shame and fear of blame sub- 
duing,” with her husband. 

Thus, once the motive power 
understood, the poem stands forth 
unrivalled in powerful and tender 
pathos among the many beauti- 
ful and tender ballads of the 
Servians. 


Tur Wire or Hassan Aaa. 


What gleams white on yonder 
mountain-forest ? 

Is it snow, or are they swans white 
pinioned ? 

Were it snow, it would have long 
since melted ; 

Were they swans, they would have 
long since vanished. 

Neither is it snow, nor are they 
wild swans ; 

"Tis the tent of Aga Hassan Aga, 

Where he lies sore sick of wounds. 


nigh fatal ; 

Visit him his mother and his 
sister, 

But for shame his wife is all 
unable. 
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From his wounds when he at length 
recovered, 

He sends word unto his faithful 
helpmate : 

“ Neither wait for me in my white 
homestead, 

Nor at home, nor tarry with my 
people.” 

When his loving wife had heard 
this message, 

Stands she stricken dumb with 
fear and anguish. 


Sudden hears she tramp of hoofs 
approaching, 

Then doth fly the wife of Hassan 
Aga 

To the tower, that she thence may 
cast her ; 

Follow hastily her two dear 
daughters : 

‘Oh, return to us, nor die, dear 
mother ; 

It is not our father, Hassan Aga, 

"Tis the Beg Pintorowitch our 
uncle!” 

And the wife of Hassan Aga 
turning, 

Throws herself into his arms loud 
wailing : 


“Oh, my brother! 
dishonour! 

He doth banish me from my five 
children ! ” 

Silent stands the Beg, nor speaks 
a word he, 

And he feels within his silken 
pocket, 

Drawing thence the writ of separa- 
tion, 

That she can go back to her old 
mother, 

Free to leave, and free to wed 
another. 


When the wretched wife had read 
the letter, 

Kissed she her two sons upon the 
forehead, 

On their rosy cheeks she kissed 
her daughters, 

But she cannot tear herself away 
yet 


Oh, the dread 
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From her youngest, sleeping in 
his cradle. 

Seized her by her right hand, then 
her brother, 

Separates her hardly from the 
infant ; 

Bids her mount upon the horse 
behind him, 

Rides away with her to his white 
homestead. 


Short time only stays she with her 
kinsfolk, 

Short time only, scarce a week’s 
duration ; 

For she, of a noble race descended, 

Was by many suitors sought in 
malriage, 

Also by the Kadi of Imoski. 

Then she craves imploring of her 
brother : 

“ By thy life, oh brother, I beseech 
thee, 

Do not marry me unto another, 

That my heart, my poor heart break 
not, brother, 

When again I shall behold my 
children !”— 

But her brother heeds not her en- 
treaty, 

And he promises her to the Kadi. 


Then once more the woman prayed 
her brother, 

That he should write words on thin 
white paper, 

Sending them with speed unto the 
Kadi : 

“From thy bride accept thou 
kindest greeting ; 

In this letter she doth pray thee 
humbly, 

When the noble wedding guests 
thou askest, 

And dost ride with them unto her 
dwelling, 

Thou may’st bring a veil full long 
and flowing, 

That she therein may conceal her 
features, 

When she passes by the Aga’s 
homestead ; 

Thus avoiding sight of her poor 
orphans.” 
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When the letter white had reached 
the Kadi, 

He assembled noble guests and 
honoured, 

And he rode with them to fetch his 
bride wife. 

Happily and safe they reach her 
dwelling, 

Happily they lead her back rejoic- 
ing. 


But, as past the Aga’s house she 
travelled, 

Her two daughters forth looked 
from the window ; 

Stepped her two sons forth upon 
the threshold, 

And they called in grief upon 
their mother : 

“Pass not by us, oh, come back, 
dear mother, 

That our dinner we may share 
together.” 

Hearing this the wife of Hassan 
Aga 

Thus addressed the bridesman of 
the party : 

“Stariswat!* Oh, thou in God 
my brother! 

Let the horses tarry here a little, 

While I make some presents to 
my orphans.” 


Tarried then the horses by the 
teway, 
And-she gave fine gifts unto- her 
children ; 
To her sons gold broidered socks 
of leather, 
To her daughters fine and uncut 
linen, 
To: the youngest, lying in the 
cradle, 
She doth give a ‘little silken 
garment. 


When her husband saw this, 
Hassan Aga 


_ Quickly he doth call unto his 


children : 

“Come to me, ye poor forsaken 
orphans, 

No compassion feels for you, yon 
woman, 

For a heart of stone doth own 
your mother!” 

When the wife of Hassan Aga 
heard this, 

Headlong dashed she down, with 
pallid features ; 

And her soul hath rent itself 
asunder 

At the woeful aspect of her 
children. 


Kate FREILIGRATH-KROEKER. 


* Stariswat is the Eldest, the leader of the bridal party. No man, being addressed 
by that most solemn of Servian adjurations, “‘Thou in God my brother!” can refuse 


@ request thus tendered. 
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William Black. 


CONTEMPORARY PORTRAITS. 


NEW SERIES.—No. 21. 
WILLIAM BLACK, 


Mr. Wrui1am Brack is so well known to readers of light literature 
that it is unnecessary to describe him as a favourite novelist, although 
no living writer better fills that particular description. There may 
be greater novelists, but Mr. Black is essentially a favourite with 
the public. In “A Daughter of Heth” he struck a delicate yet quite 
intelligible chord of pathos, and won his position. Everybody knows 
that touching, dainty romance; it has moved innumerable hearts, and 
made people laugh and cry who would hardly like to confess that a novel 
could so affect them. Published anonymously in 1871, the book had 
reached its eleventh edition in the following year. It was the first 
of Mr. Black’s books that won such exceptional success; and it 
certainly would seem that that strange creature, the British public, has 
good taste, for none of Mr. Black’s previous works are quite so charming 
as this one, which brought him his great popularity. It is one of those 
unusual novels which will bear several readings, and the closest 
criticism ; it is too real to be quickly exhausted. Although Mr. Black 
could not remember whether his heroine’s hair was black or brown, 
making it “silky brown” in one place and black later on, such an 
inconsistency does not confuse the mental picture which she produces, 
as it certainly would with a less definite heroine. She has much the 
same effect as certain people whom one occasionally meets, whose faces 
are all expression, and whose eyes change in colour with their mood. 
It seems quite probable that, if one knew and admired Coquette per- 
sonally, one might be unable to remember the colour of her hair. 

Mr. Black speaks of having recognised “ A Daughter of Heth” under 
various odd disguises in later novels not bearing his own name. This is 
probable enough, for the reason that amateurs in any profession 
always suppose the most perfect work to be the easiest to imitate 
because it appears so simple. “A Daughter of Heth” can no more be 
imitated with any success than any piece of true original work ever can 
be. It has several merits besides its originality, which place it out of 
reach of imitation. First of all, the author’s style has become, by long 
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practice, simple, with the simplicity of which only a good writer is 
capable. Then, every character in the book is a living individual. 
It is impossible to read fifty pages of it without feeling vividly 
impressed with the individualities of the entire group of dramatis 
persone, even to the servants in the house. 

How wonderfully familiar seem Andrew and Leezibeth when one looks 
again at the pages in which they first appear ! 

“ Andrew thought it was none of his business. Had his companion 
been an ordinarily sober and discreet young woman, he would not have 
allowed her to talk so familiarly with this graceless young nobleman ; 
but, said the minister’s man to himself, they were well met.” 

“They jabkered away in their foreign lingo,” said Andrew that 
evening to his wife Leezibeth, the housekeeper, “ and I’m thinking it 
was siccan a language as was talked in Sodom and Gomorrah. And he 
was a’ smiles and she was a’ smiles; and they seemed to think nae 
shame of themselves, goin’ through a decent country side. It’s a 
dispensation, Leezibeth ; that’s what it is—a dispensation—this hussey 
comin’ amang us wi’ her French silks and her satins, and her deevlish 
licence o’ talking like a play-actor.” 

“ Andrew, my man,” said Leezibeth, with a touch of spite (for she 
had become rather a partisan of the stranger), “she’ll no be the only 
lang tongue we hae in the parish. And what ails ye at her talking, if 
ye dinna understand it? As for her silks and her satins, the queen on 
the throne couldna set them off better.” 

“Didna I tell ye?” said Andrew eagerly, “the carnal eye is attracted 
already. She has cuist her wiles owre ye, Leezibeth. It’s a temp- 
tation.” 

“Will the body be quiet?” said Leezibeth, with rising anger; “ he’s 
fair out o’ his wits to think that a woman come to my time o’ life 
should think o’ silks and satins for mysel’. ’Deed, Andrew, there’s no 
fear o’ my spending siller on finery, when ye never see a bawbee with- 
out running for an auld stocking to put it in.” 

Oddly enough, Andrew was the only one of the household who appre- 
hended any evil from the arrival of the young girl who had come to pass 
her life among people very dissimilar from herself. The simplicity and 
frankness of her manner towards Lord Earlshope he exaggerated into 
nothing short of licence; and his “dour” imagination had already 
perceived in her some strange resemblance to the Scarlet Woman, the 
Mother of Abominations, who sat on the seven hills and mocked at the 
saints. Andrew was a morbid and morose man, of Seceder descent, and 
he had inherited a tinge of the old Cameronian feeling, not often met 
with nowadays. He felt it incumbent on him to be a sort of living 
protest in the manse against the temporising and feeble condition of 
theological opinion he found there. He looked upon Mr. Cassilis as 
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little else than a “ Moderate ;” and even made bold, upon rare occasions, 
to confront the Minister himself. 

‘“‘ Andrew,” said Mr. Cassilis one day, “ you are a rebellious servant, 
and one that would intemperately disturb the peace o’ the Church.” 

‘“In nowise, Minister; in nowise,” retorted Andrew, with firmness. 
“‘ But in maitters spiritual I will yield obedience tono man. There is 
but one King in Sion, sir, for a’ that a dominant and Erastian Estay- 
blishment may say.” 

Fascinating as is Coquette herself, one yet lingers over these 
other characters. There is here none of that style of writing which 
seems to be copied from the “starring” system of the theatres, 
by which if one, or at the utmost two, of the characters are care- 
fully represented, the rest are mere names and dummies. Mr. Black 
has taken the trouble, in this exquisite novel, to make the picture 
complete; the men and women in it are, one and all, actual men and 
women. One can see by some of the sketches of Raphael and Leonardo 
da Vinci that those great artists often, in commencing to draw a figure, 
actually worked out its anatomy, and satisfied themselves that its very 
skeleton was correct before they clothed it in the beauty of flesh. There 
is this kind of reality in the characters of “A Daughter of Heth ;” the 
result is that it appears to be the lightest and most amusing of novels, 
so perfectly natural is it. This, which makes the book so remarkable, is 
by no means a characteristic of all William Black’s work. A brief story 
such as “Lady Silverdale’s Sweetheart,” written in the style of “A 
Daughter of Heth,” would have been a gem, even if it had retained its 
disagreeable features. But it has none of the clear intensity which 
makes Coquette a character before six sentences have been written about 
her. There are no individuals in “ Lady Silverdale’s Sweetheart,” only 
shadowy outlines. Perhaps Mr. Black might say that he is not to blame 
for this. Coquette and her uncle the Scotch minister, and her cousin 
the Whaup, were full of life in themselves ; while in Lady Silverdale and 
her Sweetheart there was next to nothing to represent. A novelist may 
say this, and perhaps justly; but it is a great question whether, as these 
eidolons, or flesh and blood phantoms, are naturally obscure, they should 
not be allowed to remain so, 

Mr. Black, being very popular, is also, as a natural consequence, very 
much reviewed ; and it would seem as if everything, good or ill, that can 
be said about his books has been said. Mr. Black observes that the 
Saturday Review considered “ Three Feathers” a very good book, and 
that the Spectator, appearing on the same day, pronounced it to bea very 
bad book. This kind of thing inevitably produces a hopeless effect upon 
an author ; he has to give up attending to reviewers. Mr. Black was at 
one time accused of limiting himself to pictures of artistic life too 
closely. Now it is said that his books are too much devoted to yachting 
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and to life in the Highlands. There are many good excuses for Mr. 
Black’s frequent descriptions of yachting life. One is, that he has admir- 
able power in bringing before us the storms and smiles of the sea; and 
another is, that from a dramatic point of view a yacht is a delightful 
thing. If all your important characters are on board, you have your 
story isolated from the world, and surrounded only by a frame of 
picturesque sea-life. People are so much thrown together who are at 
sea in one vessel, that it appears natural for emotions to be hurried and 
intense. 

How isolated from all the world beyond that little circle which is 
so changed by her presence, seems poor Coquette in Lord Earlshope’s 
yacht ! 

“ Sunset in the wild Loch Schairaig. Far up amid the shoulders and 
peaks of Garsven there were flashes of flame and the glow of the western 
skies, with here and there a beam of ruddy and misty light, touching 
the summits of the mountains in the east; but down here, in the black 
and desolate lake, the bare and riven rocks showed their fantastic forms 
in a cold grey twilight. There was a murmur of streams in the still- 


‘ness, and the hollow silence was broken from time to time by the call of 


wild fowl. Otherwise the desolate scene was as silent as death, and the 
only moving thing abroad was the red light in the cloud. The Caroline 
lay motionless in the dark water. As the sunset fell the mountains 
seemed to grow larger ; the twisted and precipitous cliffs that shot down 
into the sea grew more and more distant, while a pale blue vapour 
gathered here and there, as if the spirits of the mountains were 
advancing under a veil. 

“ Oddly enough, the terror of Coquette had largely subsided when the 
Caroline had cast anchor. She regarded the gloomy shores with 
aversion and distrust, but she no longer trembled. Indeed, the place 
seemed to have. exercised some fascination over her; for, while all the 
others were busy with their own affairs, she did not cease to scan with 
strange and wondering eyes the sombre stretch of water, the picturesque 
and desolate shore, and the mystic splendours of the twilight overhead.” 
In the midst of this strange sad scenery comes the crisis of Coquette’s 
life, when she confesses her love for Lord Earlshope. How intense it 
makes the simple colouring of that unhappy interview, the desolate 
surroundings which are in themselves enough to terrify the bright- 
natured girl. The description of them, too, is so fine, that it lingers 
in the mind. 

Mr. Black probably puts some of the reviewers out of humour with 
his sea voyages by one very cruel trait which he exhibits, and that is a 
considerable contempt for bad sailors. He may be right; perhaps there 
is something intrinsically meritorious in being at home upon the blue 
waters: if so, how charming that a thing so enjoyable should be also 
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virtuous! However, whether he is praised or blamed probably Mr. 
Black will give little heed. When an author has been at work so long, 
‘opinions begin to pall upon him. Mr. Black seems to have arrived at 
this indifferent state, for, to use his own words, he has “ discovered that 
the only reasonable way of living for a human being, is to do his own 
work in his own way, and to leave opinion about it to the various voices 
that first contradict themselves and then fade into thin air.” It is well 
when a man who has good work in him has resolved to follow his own 
light, for he who follows public opinion is pursuing a will o’ the wisp. 
Public favour appears to have a higher intelligence: a book must have 
some merit to attain absolute success. This “A Daughter of Heth” has 
obtained most markedly, and, as we have said, in quite a different degree 
from any of Mr. Black’s former novels, notwithstanding that some of 
the reviewers take to themselves the credit of having discovered a new 
power in the literary world when Mr. Black’s first novel “‘ Love or 
Marriage” appeared. Fortunately, critics do not rule absolutely, 
although they try very hard to look as if they did. It is some consola- 
tion to an author who has to face the contradictory voices of the press 
that his final appeal is to that higher power, the favour of Mr. Mudie’s 
subscribers, and after them of the freer multitude who buy books in one 
volume. The several charming novels which Mr. Black has produced 
since “ A Daughter of Heth” have had still greater success; and he 
has now so distinctly been approved by the public voice that he can 
afford to disregard individual critics. 

There is a similarity in the central idea of “ A Daughter of Heth” 
and “ A Princess of Thule;” in both is a sweet-natured woman taken 
out of her own natural surroundings, and vainly endeavouring to adapt 
herself to something wholly different and very irksome ; while the books 
vary altogether in detail. The heroines are not dissimilar, when their 
difference in accent and mannerism and education have been allowed for. 
Sheila loves the sea and the wild birds, and takes interest in all the vivid 
details of out-of-door life, while Coquette lives in her music. But both, 
with all their spirit and power, are submissive, patient, and anxious to 
please the tyrants who govern them in their exile. Sheila, when she 
submissively allows her hair to be re-arranged according to the fancy 
of her husband’s disagreeable old aunt, is in the same mood as is 
Coquette, when she is willing to give up her very religion if she 
can only please the people about her. Both suffer from the narrow- 
ness of the circle into which they are put; Sheila from the stiff 
conventionality of London life, Coquette from the hard Puritanism 
of a northern village atmosphere. But there is no character in “A 
Princess of Thule” half so real as the “Whaup;” nor is there 
the humour which the old servants in “A Daughter of Heth” 
supply so admirably to balance the keen pathos of the book. 
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There is an amusing, sturdy, rough man-servant in the “Three 
Feathers,” of the same order as the servants at the Manse. 
Mr. Black being the happy possessor of that power of strong 
humorous description, should, in mercy towards the general melancholy 
of human living, give us as much of it as his work will bear. And no 
tenderness or pathos will lose by the contrast. In “ Madcap Violet” 
there is a need of this racy humour. Mr. Black is of opinion that this 
book contains some of his best work; so it may, but that work loses 
something of its delicacy of colour for want of that vigorous contrast of 
character which is so fascinating in “A Daughter of Heth.” Mr. 
Black’s earlier books vary very much in merit. ‘“ Love or Marriage,” 
Mr. Black says, he has not read since it was written in 1868, and that 
he has now only a “ vague impression that it aimed at the reconstruc- 
tion of the whole social system.” Probably, if he did take the trouble 
to read this first essay of his, he would not find it very interesting. 
His capacity for construction and power of language have been developed 
very largely since then. 

“In Silk Attire,” which followed “ Love or Marriage,” is a far better 
book, but it has not the clearness and simplicity of later work. Mr. 
Black seems to think that book had more success than it deserved, as 
“ Kilmeny,” which came after it, had less. Certainly “ Kilmeny” is of 
a different order: it is infinitely more delicate, and more charming. It 
is wanting in clearness, but it has a delightful colour, a soft atmosphere 
which was a presage of the beauty of “A Daughter of Heth.” 
“« Kilmeny ” is very delicious to those who like to read dreamily, but it is 
wanting in that element of popularity, an intelligible and exciting plot. 
Then came “A Daughter of Heth,” and after that the “Three 
Feathers.” Well, as to this book, which of the reviewers was right ? 
Is it good, or is it bad? A matter of taste. To those readers who like 
a love story pure and simple the “ Three Feathers” will be very pleasant 
reading. It contains some of those bright touches of scenery which 
always make Mr. Black’s books delightful. There are one or two features 
in the story not common to the regular romance; as, for instance, that 
the beautiful one of two sisters has no adventures at all, but is 
absorbed in attending to the love affairs of the other, who, by contrast. 
is supposed to be almost plain. ‘“ Wenna,” in the “ Three Feathers” is the 
nearest approach Mr. Black has attempted to the Jane Eyre type of 
heroine, the little, plain woman, all fire and character—that heroine who 
came as a glorious relief after the inevitable almond-eyed beauties of 
the old-fashioned romances, and who has now, alas! been travestied 
into the nasty, immoral, green-eyed creatures who come up as flowers 
in our light literature. Mr. Black has a gentlemanly preference for a 
really handsome heroine, who looks well under all circumstances, who 
has a fine figure, splendid hair, extraordinary eyes, and in the case of 
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Madcap Violet even undisguisably beautiful arms: It is of course 
patently true that plain women are capable often of greater powers of 
fascination than pretty ones, and that they have their fill of romance. 
Perhaps, therefore, as the novelist has to deal with the effects of 
character, and can but poorly represent the beauty he admires, it is 
rather odd that he should as a rule make beauty a sine gud non for his 
heroine. So it is, however; and Mr. Black is no exception to this rule; 
he does not care for abnormalties; he prefers physical beauty, and 
physical health. He is the very opposite pole to such a writer as 
Wilkie Collins, who can devote himself to chronicle the loves of a blind 
girl and a blue mam, or the unhallowed attachment of a horrible creature 
like Miserrimus Dexter for a woman who is not only another man’s wife 
but is very ugly. Mr. Black admits us to no chamber of horrors. If 
he is tragic or pathetic, he is also very wholesome. 

Doubtless his genuine passion for out-of-door life has helped to make 
him a wholesome writer. A man’s eyes must be tolerably clear if he 
can love to face the openness of sea and sky. Although born actually 
in the town of Glasgow, he very early emancipated himself from town 
life. He was fond both of rowing and of walking; he belonged to 
rowing clubs, and would walk sometimes such a distance as from 
Glasgow to Edinburgh. Although his boyish water adventures must 


have been upon the river Clyde principally, it is evident that the sea 
itself has always been his true love. He has never been sea-sick in his 
life, and never having experienced the sensation, has small mercy for 


those who have. Under these circumstances, and, as certainly it is 


more graceful not to be sea-sick, we must endeavour to forgive Mr. 
Black’s heroes and heroines for being all born with sea-legs as good as 
his own, while only the villains suffer from the caprices of the ocean. 

Mr. Black considers it quite unnecessary that any one should suffer 
from sea-sickness, and avows that, “ if there is one thing on earth that 
he is proud of, it is getting tender subjects on board a yacht, and forcing 
them to keep well in spite of themselves.” Mr. Black possesses an 
infallible recipe for this, with which he has certainly effected some cures, 
but, as it is said Mr. Black is himself intending to give the recipe in 
question to the world in next month’s Cornhill, we will leave him to impart 
this great and valuable secret to the world in his own language. 

It is quite a characteristic of Mr. Black, and a feature in his life, that 
he is as much at home on the water as on land, and knows all about the 
management of a vessel. He may be described as a daring yachtsman; 
last year he went out in a dreadful storm, when no one else would 
venture, and steered his own ship. Although he has travelled 
on the Continent, giving us good proof in “In Silk Attire” 
that he appreciated the Black Forest—though he has crossed 
the Atlantic, and made the acquaintance of our American cousins 
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at home, and faced the American interviewer—yet he has plainly never 
been able to supplant his love of Scotland. He goes to the west coast 
year after year, dwelling upon the scenery, which seems to have a great 
effect upon him. He has always been fond of the society of artists, 
probably because he has something of the painter’s peculiar apprecia- 
tion of external beauty. 





His descriptions of scenery give to his writings 
a value and position all their own; hesees so much. It is said that Mr. 
Swinburne is a great admirer of his descriptions of scenery ; indeed it is 
no wonder if poets condescend to read romances which contain such word 
painting as this .... “the twilight of the tall pines almost shut out the 
red flames of the morning over their peaks. 







The soft, succulent, yellow 
moss was heavy with dew, and so were the ferns and the stoneberry 
bushes. A dense carpet of this low brushwood deadened the sound of 
their progress; and they advanced, silent as phantoms, into the dim 
recesses of the wood. Here and there occurred an opening or clearance, 
with a few felled trees lying about; then they struggled through a 
wilderness of young fir and oak, and finally came to a tract of the forest 
where nothing was to be seen as far as the eye could reach but innu- 
merable tall trunks, coated with the yellow and grey lichens of 
many years, branchless almost to their summit, and rising from a level 
plain of damp green moss. 




















There was not even the sound of a bird, 
or of a falling leaf, to break the intense silence of the place; nor was 
there the shadow of any living thing to be seen down those long, 
narrow avenues between the closely-growing stems of the trees. bs 
. The sun came out... . and soon there were straggling lanes of gold 
. running down into the blue twilight of the distance; while the heat 
seemed to have suddenly awakened a drowsy humming of insect life. 
Now and then a brightly-plumaged jay would flash through the trees, 
screaming hoarsely ; and then again the same dead hot stillness pre- 
vailed. It was in this perfect silence that a living thing stole out of 

some short bushes and softly made its way over the golden and green 

moss until it caught sight of Will. Then it cocked up its head, and 
calmly regarded him with a cold, glassy, curious stare. 














The moment it 
lifted its head he saw that it was a fox, not reddish-brown, but blackish- 
1 grey, with extraordinary bright eyes; and as they had been specially 
| invited to shoot foxes—which are of no use for hunting purposes, and 
do much damage in the Black Forest—he instinctively put up his gun. 
As instinctively he put it down again. 

“*My old prejudices are too strong,’ he said; wherewith he con- 
tented himself with lifting a lump of dried wood, and hurling it 
at the small animal, which now slunk away in another direction.’ ” 

Here is another glimpse of the Black Forest—a glimpse so real that one 
scents the woodland odours; “In process of time they left the soft blue 
breadth of the lake behind them, and found themselves in the valley 
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leading up to the Feldberg. Grete struck an independent, zigzag 


course up the hill’s side, clambering up rocky slopes, cutting through 
patches of forest, and so on, until they found themselves on the high 
mountain road leading to their destination. Nothing was to be seen of 
the carriage ; and so they went on alone, into the silence of the tall pines, 
while the valley beneath them gradually grew wider, and the horizon 
beyond grew more and more distant. Now they were really in the 
Black Forest of the old romances—not the low-lying districts, where 
the trees are of modern growth, but up in the rocky wilderness where the 
magnificent trunks were encrusted and coated with lichens of im- 
memorial age—where the spongy yellow-green moss, here and there of a 
dull crimson, would let a man sink to the waist—where the wild pro- 
fusion of underwood was rank and strong with the heat of the sun and 
the moisture of innumerable streams trickling down their rocky 
channels in the hill-side—where the yellow light, falling between the 
splendid stems of the trees, glimmered away down the narrow avenues, 
and seemed to conjure up strange forms and faces out of the still 
brushwood and the fantastic grey lichens which hung everywhere around. 
Several times a cock capercailzie, with two or three hens under his 
protection, would rise with a prodigious noise and disappear in the 
green darkness overhead ; occasionally a mountain-hare flew past.” 
There is much of this charming bright description in “ The Strange 


Adventures of a Phaeton,” which Mr. Ruskin well describes as “a very 
delightful and wise book of its kind.” ‘ Madcap Violet,” too, is full of 
delicacy and sweetness. But it is a question whether “ Macleod of Dare” 
is not altogether the best specimen of Mr. Black’s work. It has not the 
light-hearted gaiety of some of the slighter stories, certainly. It is full 


of sadness and distress. 


It is a strange bitter-sweet poem of modern life. It is a story of 
to-day ; yet it is utterly romantic. Mr. Black has caught that delicate 
spirit of romance which, to dimmer eyes, would seem to have flown 
before our matter-of-fact nineteenth century life. He sees that it is still 
with us; that the human heart is still passionate; that lovers’ eyes still 
brim with tears of unreasoning sadness ; that the world is as mysteriously 
beautiful as in the old days of Arthurian romance. ‘“ Macleod of Dare” 
is full of nature, not only in the seas and skies, but in the human souls 
whose life romance is told so simply; there is a weird sense of the 
inevitable differences between human temperaments : 

Dark and true and tender is the North, 
And bright and fierce and fickle is the South, 

Just as the white heather and the red rose are differently planned 
by Nature, so are the Highland Chief and the Roseleaf whom he loves. 
To those who have grown sick of that dead level of monotony and 
mediocrity which town life produces, “Macleod of Dare” is like a 
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breath of strong fresh air. The readers who object to the tragic end 
of the story have only read half the book; they have missed the 
writing between the lines. As a mere narrative it seems a sad ending; 
there is perhaps rather too strong a tone of tragedy. But a soul so 
intense as Keith Macleod’s must either live or die: he cannot consent to 
exist; and in his death what so natural as that he should crush the 
fluttering roseleaf in his hand? Keith Macleod is as real as the rock on 
which his castle stands: his moods as natural as those of the sea he 
loves. You can no more find fault with his disposition than you would 
with that of a sea-gull, Heis natural. So, if it comes to that, is the 
Roseleaf, after her own fashion—for it is a question whether an arti- 
ficial lifé is not as necessary and healthy for some human beings as what 
we call a natural life, for the sake of distinction, is to others. But the 
development of this character is too painful to linger over: one can only 
turn away from it with a sigh. The quaint mixture of Highland spirit 
and tradition with modern modes of life in that part of the book in 
which Macleod carries off his bride, is most original. The actual failure 
of the attempt to bring the old spirit of conquest by force to act upon 
a modern creature like the Roseleaf is so natural: she cannot, like 
Flora Macdonald’s mother, love her chief for his wild tenacity of 
purpose. She only hates him for thwarting her will. 

The descriptions of natural scenery in this book are indeed wonderful. 
Nothing can be more exquisite and truly poetic in feeling than the 
pictures it contains of the varied beauties of sea and sky and moorland. 
The whole book breathes the very scents and odours of the open air. 
One thing is becoming very noticeable in Mr. Black’s writing: he will 
describe Kensington Gardens as carefully as a storm at sea: he omits 
nothing, and, like a true artist, he can see the beauties of a city street 
as well as those of a moorland. Turner learned to love effects of sky 
and water upon the margin of our town-defiled “ coffee-coloured” 
Thames. Wherever there is light and shade the artist can see beauty ; 
and so with Mr. Black: he will attract your attention to the prettiness 
of the red chimney-pots against the blue sky in a London street. He 
is by no means the first artist who has admired them; but it takes 
an artist to notice a beauty of this sort. Another peculiar feature 
in Mr. Black’s mode of observation is illustrated rather specially in 
“Macleod of Dare.” To him the phenomena of nature are events, 
apart from any special effect upon human lives. Perhaps Mr. 
Blackmore is the only other living writer who has that same 
peculiar power of making a storm or a sunrise, or a fall of snow, 
impart a thrill of apprehension and interest to the reader apart from 
the human concerns of the book. To other authors nature is only 
important in so far as her storms or calms actually affect human 
affairs. Charles Reade can describe a storm at sea with some force and 
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excitement; but a storm would have no place in his book, unless a wreck 
were necessary. Now to Mr. Black it is plain the events of nature are 
vivid events in themselves, and their effect upon the human mind is, to 
him, a great reality. In these days, when such dense masses of human 
beings live for the great part of their time within four walls and amid the 
surroundings of the city, we may almost regards as apostles of truth those 
writers who remind us of the great elements which make up the natural 
world, and who, without using nature, after the fashion of some modern 
poets, as a mere ornament to their writing, can bring her vividly before 
us. She is our mother ; and it is possible that much mental health is 
lost by not staying long enough to read her lessons. The strength of 
the sea air enters into the soul as well as into the lungs. 

With regard to his personal career, Mr. Black himself is the best 
authority, and as he has given some account of it in a humorous 
autobiography which he wrote for “The Portrait,” we cannot do better 
than quote his own words :—‘I am informed, on what I hold to be 
excellent authority, that I was born in Glasgow on either the 13th or 
15th of November, 1841,—the precise day is not a point likely to drive 
the world into convulsions of dispute. I never had any systematised 
education to speak of; but I managed to pick up a vast array of 
smatterings—a crude and confused jumble of hydraulics, Latin verbs, 
vegetable physiology, Czerny’s Exercises for the Piano, and a dozen other 
things: a perhaps not unnatural outcome of all which was that I found 
myself engaged, at one and the same time, on a translation of Livy 
which was to excel in literal accuracy anything the world had ever seen 
before; on the formation of a complete collection of British flowering 
plants—the grasses and cryptogams were a trifle beyond me; and on the 
construction—on paper—of a machine which should demonstrate the 
possibility of perpetual motion. The translation of Livy did not get 
beyond half a book or so: that monument of learning is at the disposal 
of any publisher who will pay for it. The perpetual-motion machine 
was never forwarded to the Royal Society ; but its phantom on paper 
at least succeeded in puzzling a good many worthy persons, who could 
only bring against it the objection that in time friction would destroy 
the mechanism—a puerile and vulgar argument. The scant herbarium 
remains to this day ; a poor enough treasure-house of botanical lore, but 
a rich treasure-house of memories — memories of innumerable and 
healthful wanderings by hill and moor-land and sea-shore, through the 
rain, and sunlight, and beautiful colours of the western Highlands, 
But the chiefest of my ambitions was to become a landscape painter ; 
and I laboured away for a year or two at the Government School of 
Art, and presented my friends with the most horrible abominations in 
water-colour and oil. As an artist I was a complete failure; and so 
qualified myself for becoming in after-life—for a time—an art-critic.” 

=U 
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Mr. Black is a very rapid writer. There are fabulous stories told of 
the amount of leader-writing which he could accomplish in his days of 
journalistic work. In writing novels he seems to sit down with all his 
matter in his head and only the actual work of the penmanship to do, 
so that he can write straight on. He will take perhaps a week of what 
ignorant mortals might consider idleness, and then in a day or two write 
out all that has accumulated in his mind. Thus, although he seems to 
keep his brain perpetually employed either in observation or construction, 
his hours of actual physical work are not really very many. He seldom 
works two days running, even in the thick of a novel, as the strain of 
this continuous work is too great, although occasionally this rule is 
broken by some few days of consecutive writing. Mr. Black seems, 
altogether, to have a very fluent and easily commanded power of 
production, but even he cannot always write. Sometimes he will shut 
himself up, or leave home for a few days in order to get through a spell 
of work. Mr. Black’s earlier novels were written when he accomplished 
an amount of journalistic work which must have made it no 
light labour to produce bright romances at the same time. But Mr. 
Black is not one of those persons who enjoy talking of themselves 
or their own work, and we are left to judge for ourselves whether 
his work has always been a pleasure to him even when he was 
most full of it. Mr. Black is a very good pool player—a fact 
which will bring a smile to many of us, as recalling that delight- 
ful sketch, “ The Legend of a Billiard Club”—and is indeed fond of games 
and the various active amusements with which our humanity busies 
itself: most people would suppose him to like the light and bright side 
of life. Yet it is probable that, if Mr. Black were personally asked to 
describe his own disposition, he would say that his habitual mood is one of 
profound melancholy. It is more than probable that other authors, also 
gifted with the power both of enjoyment and of giving enjoyment, would 
render a similar account of themselves. It is a question whether anyone 
who has cultivated his powers of observation will not inevitably be more 
often sad than gay. 

Mr. Black deliberately avows the characters he describes to be not 
individuals, but types. He is an artist in intent, not a photographer. Yet, 
like all authors who put much reality into their work, he has had a good 
deal of trouble about the identification of his characters. For instance, 
he has had three different originals of the Princess of Thule pointed out 
to him. Of course he will sometimes take a hint for a character from 
an individual, but it is generally as little to be identified as in the case 
of the King of Borva, who was suggested by an Englishman. Probably 
there is not a single instance of Mr. Black’s describing any individual in 
such a manner that he would be recognised even by his most intimate 
friend. So those who are possessed with the passion of identification 
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must give up the hope of ever meeting the charming Coquette, or amusing 
themselves with the unconventionalities of the actual Princess of Thule. 
But in descriptions of life and manners we may accept Mr. Black’s 
pictures as being very accurate. It is this power of incessant genera 
observation which gives such a human reality to some of his writings. 

Our author’s handwriting is exceedingly small and delicate, as may be 
observed by anyone who is not a correspondent of his, in the lithographed 
page in “The Portrait,” reproduced from the MS. of “ Madcap Violet.” 
At the first glance it seems as if this exceedingly neat page must be a 
fair copy; but a little examination shows that, although the greater 
part of the MS. is absolutely neat and devoid of erasures, the writing 
is a little loose, and a few words here and there are altered, where an 
exciting point comes in the story. It is one of the most exciting parts 
of ‘‘Madcap Violet” which has been chosen for reproduction, so that it 
is an excellent example. 

Mr. Black is married, and has a family; but he is still a young man, 
and, though he leaves a past behind him which many meu would be 
content to regard as a completed career, he has evidently a future also, 
the results of which Time alone can give us any idea of. The mark of true 
genius is the enlargement of power with every added year of life ; and 
Mr. Black, who has so little exhausted his brain that ere he has finished 


one work he is in haste to begin another, will probably yet astonish his 
most ardent admirers. 
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OVER THE THRESHOLD; 


Or, Tuirty Years AGo. 


A NOVEL. 


By a New Contributor. 


(Continued from page 180.) 


Cuapter XXXIII. 
MRS. PENROSE AT HOME. 


Mrs. Penrose sat in her own 
chair, and in her own place, by the 
drawing-room window, knitting. 
Mrs. Penrose had been a pretty 
woman—a very pretty woman. Itis 
not necessary on that account to draw 
her portrait with great distinctness 
now, for it has been observed that 
women who have been very pretty, 
or even girls who will be so, do not 
excite such a lively interest in those 
who know them only when beauty is 
in the past or the future time, as in 
those who know, or even who knew, 
them when it is in the present. 
It is therefore only necessary to say 
that Mrs. Penrose was a little, mild 
woman, with a silvery lustre 
shining through her light hair, and 
a pink bloom still on her un- 
wrinkled cheek. It is fair to add 
that she wore spectacles. 

Ivy-green Cottage was a real 
cottage, covered with ivy, and 
standing in a little garden of its 
own. Some daring innovator had 
so pierced and patched the walls of 
the low apartmentsthat you seemed 
never to know exactly what was the 
plan of the house. The drawing- 
room, for instance, appeared to be 
formed out of the spoils of three 
former apartments, or of two rooms 


and a cupboard—only the cupboard 
had a mullioned window, with ivy 
peeping in and down from the stone 
work ; and by this window was Mrs. 
Penrose’s chair. Quiet and unas- 
suming as the little woman was, no 
one of her daughters would any 
more have thought of occupying 
that chair, or of disturbing that 
little work-table, than they would 
have thought of going to roost in 
the henhouse. 

Mrs. Penrose had had a private 
interview in her own bedroom with 
her daughter Millicent. It had 
not been very long—hardly very 
confidential. It had partaken 
somewhat of the nature of a pre- 
paratory interview. “I had rather 
he should tell you himself first, 
dear mamma,” said Millicent, as she 
left her mother. Mrs. Penrose felt 
perplexed and disquieted. 

A firm, manly step came up the 
road, The latch of the iron garden 
wicket was heard to click. It was 
not the timid noise that it made 
whena beggarinvaded the precincts. 
The tradespeople came by the other 
gate. No carriage had stopped. 
Nor was it altogether a click as 
though the latch were lifted by the 
hand of a female visitor. The gate 
swung to with a sharper sound. 
It had evidently been left to swing 
till it closed itself. 
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Steps were heard on the gravel ; 
a step on the stone floor of the 
trellissed portico—a distinct, defi- 
nite, unfearing pull at the bell. 
But the door opened before a ser- 
vant could have been expected to 
reach it. “ You got home safe, 
then,” said Millicent ; “I felt afraid 
to leave you.” A little shy glance 
seemed to offer pardon for the ruin 
of the shape of the straw hat, or 
even for a repetition of the offence : 
but Mr. Reredos only took off his 
hat with his left hand, and im- 
prisoned that of Millicent in his 
right. “Mrs. Penrose will see 
me?” said he. “ Mamma—here’s— 
here’s—Lucius Reredos,” said Mil- 
licent, compromising between the 
lover and the clergyman; and as 
the latter made his way to the 
mullioned window, the girl disap- 
peared. 

“Madam,” said Mr. Reredos, 
but the formal word sounded as if 
it meant “‘ mother,” “ your daughter 
Millicent will have told you I 
wished to see you.” 

“Millicent told me you were 
coming to speak to me,” said Mrs. 
Penrose. “ Pray take a seat,” and 
she knitted very fast. 

“ And that the object of my visit 
was toask your consent—a mother’s 
consent—to my obtaining your 
daughter’s hand?” said the curate. 

*¢ Millicent intimated as much,” 
said Mrs. Penrose ; “ but, dear me, 
Mr. Reredos, don’t you think that 
you are very imprudent ?” 

“ Surely, no, madam,” replied the 
curate. ‘“ Though it is for the first 
time in my life to-day that I spoke 
of love to your daughter—or to any 
woman,” added he—‘ I have long 
known and admired her character.” 

“ She is a dear, good girl,” said 
the mother, “a little fond of her 
own way, perhaps, with other 
people ; a little cross at times with 
her sisters ; but her mother’s own 
daughter. Since my great trouble,” 
continued Mrs. Penrose, discarding 
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her spectacles, “she has been both 
son and daughter too. I can’t bear 
the idea of losing her.” 

“In gaining a son you will not 
lose your daughter, ma’m,” said 
Mr. Reredos. The word with which 
he closed seemed as if bitten in 
two. 

Sad and unromantic to relate, 
Mrs. Penrose sniffed. 

“With regard to settlements,” 
said Mr. Reredos, “I shall crave 
your forbearance if I avoid any re- 
ference to business until I receive 
an answer to a letter, which cannot 
arrive, possibly, before two days. I 
would only add that any legal 
adviser of your own would be ac- 
ceptable to me.” 

“T am sure you are very good,” 
said Mrs. Penrose; “ but—but the 
fact is,” explained she, “ I am afraid 
there’s nothing to settle.” 

“ Madam!” said the curate, in 
some surprise. 

“Nothing worth mentioning,” 
said the lady. “ Mr. Reredos, it is 
best to be plain with a gentleman 
in your position. Millicent will 
have fifty pounds a year. Not that 
it is, perhaps, quite hers, but it 
ought to be, and it shall be; and 
when I go she will have sixty 
pounds more—a year I mean. Now 
really that is all, because expecta- 
tions go for nothing ; and how you 
could expect to settle on that, and 
on a curacy, which can’t—can’t be 
worth more than two or three times 
as much; that,” said the lady, “I 
can’t understand. Indeed I can’t.” 

“Then Millicent did not say 
anything more? ” said Mr. Reredos. 

“No,” said Mrs. Penrose ; “ per- 
haps I rather stopped her. - In fact, 
and very naturally, the idea of 
losing my child came upon me like 
a thunderbolt. She said something 
about never having expected any 
fortune, or not being fit for the 
post, or something of the kind; 
but that’s what girls always say, 
you know. Iam sure I thought I 
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wasn’t fit to—to tie his shoes when 
my husband proposed to me,” said 
the widow. 

“T did wish to say nothing till I 
had heard from my uncle,” said 
Mr. Reredos ; “ neither can I with 
positive exactitude. But be sure, 
my dear madam, I should never 
have asked Millicent to become a 
poor man’s wife.” 

“Then what on earth did you 
ask her?” said Mrs. Penrose. 

* Tasked her to be mine,madam,” 
said the curate. 

*“T don’t understand,” said the 
lady. “ You'll excuse me, but you 
seem to be talking riddles.” 

“Madam,” said the curate, “I 
have no wish to do so. I have 
every reason to expect to be fully 
able to maintain a wife in such a 
manner as is becoming to the 
daughter of a lady like yourself. 
Ihave no doubt about it. But I 
did not like to make any definite 
arrangements until hearing from 
my uncle, to whom I wrote before 
coming here.” 

“T am sure,” said Mrs. Penrose, 
“T hope you will not think me mer- 
cenary. I spoke only for Milli- 
cent’s sake and your own. Of 
course, if you have anything be- 
sides—besides the church—that 
alters the case. Perhaps, as you 
say, we had better say no more 
till you have your letters.” 

“T cannot venture to ask you to 
fix the day until they arrive,” said 
the curate, very stoutly ; “ but m 
uncle Blaise is not a man to let the 
grass grow under his feet.” 

“Fix the day!” said Mrs. Pen- 
rose, in extreme astonishment ; 
“what day? Uncle who did you 
say?” . 

“ My uncle Blaise.” 

“Blaise!” said Mrs. Penrose. 
“Blaise! the name is familiar to 
me—is it Dr. Blaise, of Durham ?” 

“My uncle is a sailor, Mrs. 
Penrose, Admiral Reredos.” 

“What is that?” said Mrs. 
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Penrose, with her mouth very 
round. 

“Admiral Reredos—Sir Blaise 
Reredos,” said the curate. 

“Gracious!” exclaimed the lady ; 
“you do not say—you can’t mean, 
that Sir Blaise Reredos is your 
uncle !” 

“My own uncle, from whom I 
have been only divided in conse- 
quence of my views as to the celi- 
bate,” said Mr. Reredos, “ which I 
have reconsidered.” 

“Why do you know, my dear,” 
said the lady, “that it is the most 
extraordinary thing in the world 
that I never thought of the possi- 
bility—an uncommon name, too— 
that it should never have occurred to 
me! But I know how that was. Why 
Sir Blaise Reredos was Mr. Pen- 
rose’s friend—his most intimate 
friend. But—and that accounts 
for it,” said Mrs. Penrose, “ only it 
makes it more perplexing — Sir 
Blaise had no relatives after his 
brother died but the poor little puny 
child that he left, who, as everyone 
knew, could neverlive. Mrs. Reredos 
re-married,” continued Mrs. Pen- 
rose, “ and her second husband used 
her cruelly, and I was going to say 
served her right—for how a 
woman can ever so forget; but, 
however, that’s not our business,” 
added she. ‘ Poor young thing, 
she felt lonely enough, I am sure; 
none can tell how lonely but 
those who know,” and Mrs. Pen- 
rose took refuge behind her pocket- 
handkerchief. 

“T am that puny child,” said 
the curate. 

“ Lucius,” said she softly, after a 
minute or two, “fetch Millicent!” 

Millicent could not have been at 
any great distance from the door, 
for she was almost instantly at her 
mother’s side. 

“ Millicent,” said Mrs. Penrose, 
“ you have never given your mother 
the heartache till to-day. I feel 
as if it would never ache again. If 
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one could have called up a good 
fairy out of the story books it 
would not have been so strange. It 
is the nephew of your dear father’s 
oldest friend—take her, Lucius ; be 
good to her, she deserves it. Kiss 
me, my love.” 

The gracious mist that veiled 
the face of Mrs. Penrose seemed to 
spread over the little party. 

“Don’t be foolish,” said Mrs. 
Penrose, with a great sniff ; “ Milli- 
cent, call your sisters! Listen, all 
of you. Kiss your brother Lucius, 
my dears!” 

It was not till long after ten 
o’clock that Mrs. Wiggins opened 
the door to the masterful summons 
of Mr. Reredos. ‘‘ Which it’s wish- 
ing you joy it is, Sir!” said Mrs. 
Wiggins, “and it’s easy to see 
from your reverence’s face that 
happy’s the wooing that’s not long 
a-doing.” 

“Sorry to have kept you up so 
late, Mrs. Wiggins,” quoth the 
curate. 

“Grace, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Penrose to her eldest daughter, 
“ which was that Pope who struck 
the medal, the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, you know, who was 
so happy that he died of joy ?” 

“Gregory the XVth., I think 
mamma —the one that died, at 
least.” 

“ Was it ?” said Mrs. Penrose. 
“ But do you know, my dear, I am 
afraid that there’s not a single 
night-light in the house.” 

“T will see, mamma.” 

“Do, my dear,” said Mrs. Pen- 
rose ; “you know that never, no not 
before night-lights were invented 
as we have them now, I never could 
endure a rushlight; what with 
flickering and sputtering, and the 
vreat round holes that are always 
bobbing about in the shadow, I 
think it’s worse than no light at all 
—much worse.” 

“T never saw a 
mamma.” 


rushlight, 
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“T tell you,” said her mother, 
“‘T never could endure one in the 
house. When your father found 
that out, after we first came 
home, he broke the new one to 
pieces. I think I see him now.” 

“So that,” resumed Mrs. Pen- 
rose, “if you wouldn’t mind sleep- 
ing with me to-night, my love” 
(addressing Millicent), “ I think we 
will go to bed at once. Kiss me, 
my dear children; mind the lights, 
Grace. Good night!” 

“Only think,” said Jessica the 
Beauty, “we have quite forgotten 
the lamp.” 

“The moon is so bright,” said 
Susan. 

“ How he did talk,” said Grace; 
“why it was quite beautiful. IfI 
had come in blindfold I should 
never have had the least idea who 
he was.” 

“Tf he preached like that!” said 
Susan. 

“My dear, there wouldn’t be a 
square inch of room in his church,” 
said Grace, “not if it was West- 
minster Abbey.” 

“ How can you tell which is a 
baronet and which only a knight?” 
said Jessica. 

“Tt sounds just the same,” said 
Grace, “ only you know you direct 
letters differently.” 

“Tf I were Millicent I would 
have my cards printed Dame,” said 
Jessica. ‘‘ Lady’s common—Dame 
Reredos! only think.” 

‘Yes, but she won’t have that on 
her cards,” said Susan, “ not while 
the Admiral ”— 

“But he has no dame, has he ?” 

“No, I think not—I am sure 
not—but that will make no differ- 
ence. He might marry you know.” 

“Oh I hope he never will,” cried 
the Beauty, “unless,” she added, 
with a glance at the glass, “he 
took a fancy to me. My dears, 
would not that be glorious, to 
chaperone you all to the very next 
county ball? Good night!” 
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Cuapter XXXIV. 


ADMIRAL SIR BLAISE REREDOS. 


“ Wuar is that infernal ring at the 
bell?” said Sir Blaise Reredos to 
his servant, who was helping him 
to his breakfast. 

“Postman, I think, Sir Blaise,” 
said the man. 

“Postman be » mean,” 
said Sir Blaise, “ go and see.” 

Benbow returned with a letter on 
a waiter. 

*¢ Where from, I wonder ?”’ said 
the admiral, looking at the post- 
mark. “Plumville? Ah, if that 
unlucky nephew of mine—Benbow, 
you fool, can’t you open the letter?” 
said Sir Blaise, for his hand 
trembled. 

Benbow performed the feat with 
a small table knife. 

“ Who’s it from?” said Sir 
Blaise. ‘ Damme, you don’t mean 
to say he’s dead?” 

“It’s from Mr. Reredos,” said 
Benbow. 

**Don’t go on like an idiot,” said 
Sir Blaise. ‘“ Give me the letter, 
and take away the kettle, and bring 
hot water ; this is as cold—as cold 
as Christmas,” exclaimed the ad- 
miral.” 

Having thus cunningly relieved 
himself from the presence of Ben- 
bow, the admiral fitted a large 
pair of gold spectacles comfortably 
on his nose, which he previously 
blew aloud, and read as follows: 

“* My dear and honoured uncle,” 

“Whew!” whistled Sir Blaise, 
interjectively. “I ask your pardon 
for my long opposition to wishes 
to which I now think I ought to 
have shown more deference. It is 
only to-day that I have seen reason 
to change my mind on the celibate. 
Independently of which I have, 
within the last two hours, made an 
offer of marriage, which has been 
accepted. Hoping that a late re- 
gret will not be too late to atone 
for a long but conscientious oppo- 
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sition to your so strongly expressed 
wishes, I am, my dear uncle, your 
dutiful and affectionate nephew, 
L. B. Reredos.” 

“Hurrah!” roared Sir Blaise. 
“Thank God! thank God. Ben- 
bow, you infernal blundering old 
idiot, do you want to make me get 
up to ring the bell?” 

“Did you please to call, Cap’n?” 
inquired Benbow, coming in very 
demurely. 

“Yes, I did. What are you out 
of the way for? Benbow, you 
blockhead, what do you think the 
letter has to say? You'll never 
guess. I bet five to one you 
don’t.” 

“Done, Sir Blaise,” said Ben- 
bow, quietly. 

“ What do you mean by done?” 

“TI takes your bet,’ quoth Ben- 
bow, producing slowly from a paper 
contained in his tobacco pouch a 
half-sovereign, a crown, a_half- 
crown, a shilling, and six three- 
penny - pieces, “and stakes the 
money, Cap’n.” 

“ Well, what is it?” asked Sir 
Blaise. 

“Master Lucius is going to be 
married.” 

“Confound it; you peeped into 
the letter!” roared the admiral. 

* As you please, Sir Blaise. But 
your honour knows I didn’t. I 
shan’t draw stakes anyhow,” said 
Benbow. 

“ Benbow,” said the admiral, 
“ you're the most infernal ”’—and 
the old sailor fairly burst into 
tears. “There,” said he, thrusting 
his hand into his pocket and pro- 
ducing a bunch of keys, “ go and 
fetch my purse, and pay yourself, 
and if you don’t give ’em all a 
rouser till all’s blue, I'll turn you 
into the street, you dog. Come, 
don’t be all day. Clear away all 
these traps; get me paper anda 
new pen. No, I don’t want you. 
1’'ll write to Lucius myself. Damn 
his obstinacy !” added the admiral. 
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So the admiral wrote. He had 
recourse, however, to a more expert 
amanuensis than Benbow for some 
of his correspondence. So it came 
to pass that the envelope which 
reached the Rev. Mr. Reredos on 
the following morning contained 
two letters—the first written in a 
perfectly distinct, businesslike 
hand as follows: 


“ Marine Parade, Brighton, 
“ July, 1852. 

“My dear Nephew,—Referring 
to yours of yesterday’s date, have 
to state that the sum of £1000— 
say one thousand pounds—is placed 
to your account at Coutts’s, and that 
£250—say two hundred and fifty 
pounds—will be so placed on the 
first of each succeeding quarter. 

* Your affectionate uncle, 
* BuaisE Rerepos, Adml.” 


The other ran thus (the ortho- 
graphy was more than doubtful) :— 


* Dear Lucius,—I am delight to 
have your letter this morning, in 
which you tell me you have quite 
give up your dam obstinacy. My 
dear boy, I don’t mean to sware, 
but you’ve made me feel so like 
old ‘Nunc Dimities’ in the prare 
book, that I feel as if now—dash my 
old eyes!—TI’ll close ’em in pees as 
the old ship isn’t going to founder 
with all hands, only because the 
mate’s such a cursed lubber. I 
am writing by an amanyensis as to 
bissinis, but wouldn’t loose the 
pleasure of riting one line, in spite 
of gout, to say God bless her; and 
I hope she’s a tite little craft. 
Come and see your old uncle wen 
the wedding day’s fixed ; and I hope 
you will lose no time, as I should 
be loath to go to Davy Jones’ 
locker without first kissing the 
bryde, so look alive ! 

“Your loving uncle, 
*“ BuatsE Rerepos, Adml. 


“ Of course the old sparklers ’ll 
want resetting.” 
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CuapTtrer XXXV. 


DR. VESPER’S ADVICE. 


Lapy Frances PLUMVILLE sat at 
a writing-table in her drawing- 
room—a large, elegantly furnished 
room, looking out on one of those 
shaded walks which give to the 
Queen of English watering-places 
the air of the Boulevards of Paris ; 
or rather the air of those noble 
streets before they were riddled 
by the shot of the 2nd of Decem- 
ber, and their surface was covered 
with asphalte as a non-barricading 
pavement. The door opened softly, 
and Dr. Vesper entered the apart- 
ment. 

“ Will you sit here, Dr. Vesper,” 
said Lady Frances. “ How do you 
find him to-day ?” 

Dr. Vesper very deliberately en- 
sconced himself in an easy chair. 
His boots—which were scrupulously 
clean—he buried, with apparent 
enjoyment, in the fleecy ringlets of 
a goatskin rug. Then he looked at 
his hands, which were white and 
fine as those of a woman, with one 
small sparkle of fire on the little 
finger of the left. Then he sighed. 

“Sir Robert is much the same 
as yesterday, Lady Frances; no 
material change.” 

“ But [hope what there is is for 
the better,” said her ladyship, with 
an air that said it must be so. 

“T shall ask you for writing 
materials again!” said the doctor. 

“Make use of my table,” said 
Lady Frances; and she rose and 
looked out of the window, out over 
planted road, and trimly shaven 
lawn, and white villas, on to the 
grand seven-pointed crest of ser- 
pentine hills, from the beacon on 
the highest of which you look down 
on twelve English counties—Eng- 
lish and Welsh. 

Dr. Vesper still sat in his chair. 
He glanced round the room with 
an air that seemed to appreciate 
its elegance, and fully to enjoy it. 
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“Sir Robert was born at Plum- 
ville Park, Lady Frances ?” 

“Of course he was,” said her 

.ladyship. And another pause en- 
sued. 

“ Dobbin has attended him since 
his birth. She seems very fond of 
him. Does she give him his medi- 
cine ?”” 

“J think I have mentioned 
before,” said Lady Frances, “ that 
Sir Robert has never had a single 
dose of medicine given to him ex- 
cept in my presence, and very few 
meals. As a rule,I go into the 
nursery at every meal; it keeps 
everything regular.” 

“An admirable rule,” said the 
doctor, and relapsed into silence. 

“Dr. Vesper,” said Lady Frances, 
advancing slowly across the room, 
“may I ask what you are ponder- 
ing with such umusual attention fF” 

Lady Frances was a tall woman, 
not in the first bloom of youth, 
with marked but striking features, 
a dignified air, and a noble pre- 
sence. If you had been told that 
she was the Empress of Russia, 
you would have believed it. If you 
had been told she was the Empress 
of the French, you would have said 
that it was impossible—that is to 
say, if you had been a judge of 
such matters. Her hair was braided 
back from her face under a morn- 
ing cap, and her thin and delicate 
dress, rising flounce above flounce 
in a perfect cataract of fairy-like 
muslin frills, might have been 
called drapery, or a robe, or by any 
name but the homely one of petti- 
coats. “ What is it, Dr. Vesper fr” 

“Yes, Lady Frances, I am con- 
sidering,” said the doctor. “You 
are quite comfortable here?” 

“Very much so,” said Lady 
Frances. ‘Iam so satisfied with 

the house that I intend to pur- 
chase it.” 

*“* And you like the place?” 

“T do; on the whole it is the 
best place in England to reside in 
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for eight months out of the year. 
You can have just what society 
you choose.” 

“It is a great advantage,” said 
the doctor. “ Lady Frances, if any- 
thing should induce you to leave 
Cheltenham, no one would be a 
greater sufferer than myself. I 
should lose a munificent patient ; 
and, if you will allow me to say so, 
an honoured friend.” 

“ Nothing is likely to induce me 
to leave Cheltenham,” said Lady 
Frances—“ at least,” added she— 
and her eyes seemed to look out 
into the future—* nothing at pre- 
sent.” 

“ T have been thinking,” resumed 
the physician, “that perhaps it 
would be a satisfaction to your 
ladyship to have a second opinion. 
There is no one whose opinion of 
children’s cases is more reliable 
than Dr. South’s ”— 

“T have no wish—what do you 
mean, Dr. Vesper?” said Lady 
Frances, seating herself like a 
queen taking her throne. ‘“ Have 
you any wish—any hesitation?” 

“T have no hesitation, Lady 
Frances, none. I have great, pain- 
ful, extreme reluctance, but no 
hesitation.” 

Lady Frances said nothing. 
But her air said loudly, “ Speak, 
sir.” 

“Tf you tell me what you recom- 
mend,” at last she said quietly, 
“ it will be attended to.” 

“Tt is rather to avoid that, that 
I suggested calling in a second 
physician.” 

“Dr. Vesper,” said Lady Frances, 
“forget for one moment that you 
are subject to certain professional 
rules which you may understand 
better than I do, and tell me at 
once, as a friend, what you mean.” 

Dr. Vesper gave a sigh. He 
looked again at his foot rug, at 
his hands, at the picture on which 
his eye dwelt with most pleasure, 
for he was a man of refined taste. 
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Then he sat upright, and his whole 
manner changed. “If you put it 
in that way, Lady Frances,” he 
said, “it is my duty to give you 
my opinion, that your only chance 
of saving Sir Robert is to let him 
be taken to his native air, and that 
at once.” 

Lady Frances rose slowly, and 
swept across the room like Ristori 
in Medea. She rang the bell, and 
walked over to the window, gazing 
out on the hills. 

The door opened noiselessly. Mr. 
Wilkinson, her ladyship’s own man 
(he called himself groom of the 
chambers, but Lady Frances was 
averse to any unnecessary pomp), 
might have been taken by unobser- 
vant persons for either a clergyman 
of evangelical or broad church 
tenets, or a linendraper. His 
dress, of course, did not allow him 
to be thought a ritualist. But, if 


you noticed the droop of his hands 


and arms, and the entire absence of 
* certain outward movement of 
hand and wrist, the observation 
told you that he had never been 
bred to handle the yard measure. 
If you remarked the educated ease 
of his step, you were sure that he 
was not a clergyman ; because they, 
being accustomed to address people 
from behind the shelter or parapet 
of a desk or pulpit, and having the 
further shelter of a species of petti- 
coat, always betray an unconscious 
weakness of the legs, if they have 
to make any public use of them. 
(The only exception to this remark 
is as far as the ascent of the pulpit 
stairs has an effect; but the pose 
thus acquired is again peculiar 
and characteristic.) It followed 
that the gentleman who wore black 
clothes and a white neckcloth in 
the morning must be a servant. 

“ Wilkinson,” said Lady Frances, 
“T go to Wales this afternoon.” 

** Yes, my lady.” 

“You accompany me, of course. 
What time does the express leave?” 
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“T think at four, my lady. I 
will ascertain.” 

“Do so. The carriage goes with 
us, of course; the horses can 
follow. When you go to the station 
telegraph to the Plumville Arms 
to send up word to the Hall to 
have horses to meet the train, and 
get tickets—three first-class and 
three second-class. Sir Robert goes. 
Engage a compartment. Ascertain 
what time we must be at the station 
in order to have the carriage sent 
on with us. That is all.” 

Mr. Wilkinson made his rever- 
ence and withdrew. 

Lady Frances moved across to 
Dr. Vesper. “Thank you,” said 
she, holding out her hand. It was 
like a queen conferring a decoration. 

“Lady Frances,” said Dr. Vesper, 
rising, “ I never discharged a more 
painful duty in my life. I have the 
honour to take my leave.” 

“T have a request to make in 
return,” said her ladyship. Dr. 
Vesper was too well-bred a man to 
say that the request was a com- 
mand, but his eyes said so. 

“You will come down with us.” 

“ Really, Lady Frances” — 

“ Only for a day—you can return 
to-morrow— Wednesday at farthest. 
Dr. Vesper, I shall not think you 
have acquitted yourself of your 
duty till you have had a consulta- 
tion with the local people—there’s 
a Mr. Parry,I think. We hada 
physician in the house for the last 
six months of my residence ;”—and 
a cloud seemed to pass over the 
queenly brow. 

“There is much force in what 
your ladyship says; but really— 
really now, my other patients.” 

“T need not say that expense is 
no object,” said Lady Frances. 
“You should remember that. I 
fear you seldom do. You have 
four hours to arrange for your 
patients, and who shall take them 
till your return. I shall expect to 
meet you at the station at five, or 
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whenever the express starts. I 
have sent for your ticket.” Dr. 
Vesper gave a little obedient sigh. 

“May I ask you to wait a 
minute—only a minute,” said her 
ladyship as she left the room, 
taking an envelope from her writ- 
ing table as she passed. The 
doctor silently opened the door. 

“Oh, doctor, if you please, sir,” 
said Lady Frances’ maid, entering 
with a faint—a very faint—echo of 
Lady Frances’s march. “ My lady 
says it is four that the express 
starts, and my lady bade me give 
you this, sir.” And Mrs. Millikins 
curtseyed and retired. 

“This” was the little envelope 
which Lady Frances took away, 
only it had a little white seal, and 
it contained a hundred- pound bank 
note. 

Then Dr. Vesper did a very 
foolish thing—a very wrong thing 
—one of those things which 
showed that he would never arrive 
at the summit, the very summit, of 
his profession. He walked quietly 
down stairs, he rang no bell, he 
took his own hat, and he ac tually 
had the baseness to let himself 
out with his own hand. 

A tall footman was in the hall. 
He looked disgusted ; he felt 
slighted. What business had Dr. 
Vesper to hopen ’is door? He 
advanced across the hall, glanced 
round, stooped, and applied his 
eye to the keyhole. He caught 
sight of Dr. Vesper descending 
the steps and ascending a small 
phaeton. 

“Ow ’er ladyship can ’ave any 
confidence in one as ar’nt a close 
carridge hi can’t compre’end,” said 
the footman to himself. 


Cuaprer XXXVI. 
LADY FRANCES AT THE HALL. 


Tue unwonted marks, not only of 
wheels, but of gravel torn up as if 
by the hoofs of horses driven at 
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speed, attracted the attention of 
Guy Carrington on his return to 
the Hall. Striking, as usual, 
across the turf, and thus taking the 
chord of the arc formed by the 
curved drive, he found the esplan- 
ade at the foot of the great flight 
of steps occupied by what looked 
like a train of equipages. The 
train consisted, however, as it 
appeared on nearer approach, of 
two carriages only. Four smoking 
post horses stood in front, attached 
to a carriage which seemed to 
combine the state of a former 
generation of vehicles with the 
speed attainable by their succes- 
sors. Lady Frances’s stately figure 
could hardly have been cramped 
into a minnikin brougham, to say 
nothing of her drapery. As to the 
basket conveniences which later 
came into vogue, she would as 
soon have thought of being carried 
in Falstaff’s bucking basket as of 
stepping into one. <A chariot 
Lady Frances had grown up in the 
habit of considering to be the only 
proper carriage for persons of a 
certain consideration, persons on 
whom the world, including them- 
selves, had a certain claim. But 
her ladyship’s light yellow chariot 
was not one of those in which great 
personages rolled about high and dis- 
posedly in the days of the Regenc *y. 
Charming as those chariots were 
in many respects, the entrance and 
exit were operations that con- 
sumed much time, and that as 
much rendered necessary the ser- 
vices of two footmen as did the 
weight of the vehicle demand the 
constant exertions of four horses 
to go at even a moderate pace. 
Now, Lady Frances hated pomp— 
any unnecessary pomp that is to 
say, and liked to go fast. There- 
fore her favourite carriage was a 
sort of small octavo chariot, not 
much larger than a full-sized 
brougham, but built with perch 
and C springs, and rumble be- 
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hind, and no driving box; so that 
with a pair in town, or with four 
horses for the country, speed, com- 
fort, elegance, and propriety were 
all equally consulted. 

Behind this carriage four other 
posters, recalling rather the idea of 
Pharaoh’s lean kine, were attached 
to a weird sort of vehicle, emitted 
by the Plumville Arms—a fly it 
was generally called ; it might have 
been 1 the production of the v vagaries 
of an insane coach builder. 

James admitted Guy with a half- 
scared look. “It’s my lady,” said 
he, “come down quite sudden, sir. 
Only heard at three o’clock; says 
the baby, that is, little master’s 
dying.” 

“Her ladyship requested to see 
Mr. Carrington directly he ar- 
rived,” said Mr. Wilkinson, coming 
down upon discomfited James. 
“In the drawing-room, if you 
please sir,’ and Mr. Wilkinson 


marched in solitary procession to 


the great drawing-room. ‘ Mr. Car- 
rington,” he said, as he opened the 
door, rather as if it were an intro- 
duction to Guy than an announce- 
ment to Lady Frances. 

Lady Frances Plumville sat in 
her travelling attire ona lofty high- 
backed chair, a species of carved 
and gilded throne, at the head of 
the great chamber. Her ministers 
and officers of state seemed to have 
been summoned around her, for 
Mrs. Watkins was beside her, 
Millikins was in attendance, and 
several other servants were appa- 
rently receiving appropriate orders, 
“T wished to see you before you 

- dressed, Mr. Carrington,” said 
Lady Frances, “to say that my 
arrival was almost as unpremedi- 
tated as it must be unexpected. In 
making you welcome to my hospi- 
tality, [ almost have to throw my- 
self on yours, for Mrs, Watkins has 
appropriated your dinner.” 

Guy felt that, whatever might 
have brought her ladyship thus 
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unexpectedly to the Hall, he would 
not be expected to remain there 
after her arrival. He hesitated 
how to say this, so as not to give 
the idea that he thought he was 
being turned out. Lady Frances 
anticipated him. 

* As soon as Watkins received 
the telegram, she thought it right 
to remove your property from the 
little reading-room, Mr. Carring- 
ton. I stay in those apartments. 
I hope you will find those selected 
for youconvenient. There are three 
rooms together in the north wing, 
which I think you will find more 
suitable than detached rooms. You 
will consider James quite your own 
servant. I hope that I shall not 
unfrequently have your company to 
dinner. This evening, of course; 
as I shall be grateful for your aid 
to entertain my physician, Dr. 
Vesper, at a quarter to eight.” 

And as Lady Frances’ little bow 
of her head seemed to intimate, 
Guy made his own reverence. 
‘“‘ James will show you, sir,” said 
Mrs. Watkins, following him to the 
door. She then returned to her 
post. 

“Tam sure, Watkins, you have 
provided everything wonderfully 
on such short notice,’ said her 
ladyship. “Three or four of the 
people will follow us to-morrow, 
and you can settle with W ilkinson 
how to arrange.” 

“The only great difficulty, my 
lady,” said Watkins, “the only real 
difficulty, I may say, was the fish 
for to-day. Your ladyship’s ad- 
vice came quite too late for fish. 
There is a chance,” she added 
somewhat hesitatingly. “I have 
sent to see if Mrs. Jenkins has 
gone back by the Lodge gates ; but 
I never encourage those itinerants 
to come to the Hall.” 

“We shall do very well without 
fish,” said Lady Frances. ‘“ Wil- 
kinson, you have sent for Mr. 
Parry?” 
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“A boy on a pony, my lady,” 
said Wilkinson, “ with orders not 
to give over following Mr. Parry 
wherever he went, till he gave him 
your ladyship’s note.” 

“ Very well,” said Lady Frances, 
“Tthink then, Watkins, that I will go 
and dress. I shall be much obliged 
to youif you will go to Dr. Vesper’s 
room and see if there is anything 
omitted that he requires.” 

“Directly, my lady,” said Mrs. 
Watkins ; “ I did look round there 
myself just before the carriage 
drove up.” 

“Tf Miss Satterthwaite and her 
niece arrive before I return to the 
drawing-room, Wilkinson, show 
them to my boudoir at once,” said 
her ladyship. 

Lady Frances’ impromptu dinner 
was more agreeable than many a 
more formal banquet. Miss Satter- 
thwaite responded at once to the 
appeal to come sans cérémonie and 
deliver the hostess from the 
dilemma—or rather the trilemma 
—of solitude, a téte-d-téte dinner 
with her physician; or the occupa- 
tion of a single feminine mind in 
thecompany of three of the sterner 
sex. Mr. Parry had been caught 
by the Plumville emissary on one 
of his long rounds, and Trump had 
trotted thirty miles from his mas- 
ter’s last patient to the Hall. Due 
time had been allowed for all con- 
tingencies ; so that when the deep- 
voiced bell in the lofty turret an- 
nounced to far and near that my 
lady’s dinner was served, Mr. 
Wilkinson opened the door of the 
great drawing-room without hesi- 
tation, and the last movement of 
the clapper marked the moment 
when her ladyship took her seat. 
The long and massive dining- 
table had been rolled up into 
itself like a telescope, and an oval 
substitute had been placed at the 
upper part of the room, which 
offered the double advantage of 
perfect adaptation to the size of 
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the small party and of allowing 
Lady Frances to take her seat at 
the side, irrespective of head or 
foot, between Guy and Dr. Vesper, 
and shielded from too distinct re- 
connaissance on the part of Mr. 
Parry, by the abundant flowers 
that graced and half hid the 
epergne. Lady Frances, although 
always stately, knew well how to 
treat her guests with a species of 
eourtly and antique ease, and, 
though gracious to all, and never 
forgetting the almost imperceptible 
attention necessary to make Guy— 
a stranger to her—feel at home, 
was naturally most occupied with 
the conversation of her old ac- 
quaintance, Miss Satterthwaite. 
It thus happened that Philippa 
and Guy were involved in more 
uninterrupted chat than had before 
been carried on between them—a 
circumstance which by no means 
induced the latter to regret that 
he was not a star of sufficient mag- 
nitude to engage the more pro- 
longed attention of her ladyship. 

“ We will allow you half an hour, 
in deference to the antiquarian 
claims of the country,” said Lady 
Frances, rising. ‘Iam so glad to 
have had the opportunity of intro- 
ducing you and Mr. Parry to each 
other.” 

“That means,” thought Guy, 
“that they can talk as to the little 
patient. I have half a mind to go 
to the drawing-room.” But some- 
how he stayed. 

“ Fond of fishing, Dr. Vesper ?” 
said Mr. Parry, when they had 
resumed their seats, or, rather, 
when the latter had taken that 
vacated by Miss Satterthwaite ; 
“T can take you to some that is 
reckoned first-rate.” 

“Thank you,” said the physician. 
“T used to throw the fly now and 
then, but I return to Cheltenham 
to-morrow.” 

“Eh?” 
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replied the “local 
“then you don’t stay 
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for”—and he made some masonic 
sign not intelligible to Guy. 

Dr. Vesper here assumed a very 
peculiar smile—a smile in which 
his lips protruded so as to form a 
sort of* truncated proboscis. It 
was not an unpleasant smile, for 
all that; it had in it so much of 
child-like simplicity. ‘“ Well,” 
said he, “it is my hope that, with 
the change of air—native air, and 
constant outdoor gentle exercise, 
and what else you and I may be 
able to suggest, we shall—eh? 
Lady Frances’s constitution is 
superb, and Sir Robert died, I am 
told, at a good old age.” 

“Then you are not aware that 
Sir Robert” —and Mr. Parry uttered 
something in so low a tone that it 
did not reach Guy. 

“No,” said the other. 
How long before ?” 

“‘ The arrangements were delayed 
for three months, in consequence,” 
said Mr. Parry. “Of course, they 
said it was required for the settle- 
ments.” 

“That alters the case,” said the 
elder man. “ By the bye, Mr. Parry, 
had you not better see him ?” 

“T should have gone straight to 
the nursery when I reached the 
house,” said the other; “ but I 
could not see your patient except 
at your request, you know.” 

“Then I shall be glad if you will 
do so now.’ 

Mr. Parry rang the bell. Mr. 
Wilkinson did not condescend to 
appear, as Lady Frances was ab- 
sent. Jeremiah—alias James— 
entered, in state livery this time. 

“Tf you wish me to see Sir 
Robert at once,” said Mr. Parry 
very loud, “ I have no objection to 
do so. Ah! James, show me to 
Sir Robert’s apartments. Do you 
happen to know if he is asleep ?” 

“T a heerd little master a crying 
as I come by, Mr. Parry, sir,” re- 
plied the domestic. 

“ Rather a sudden irruption, is 


“ What ? 
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it not, Mr. Carrington?” said Dr. 
Vesper, as the others left the room. 
* At ten o’clock this morning I had 
not the slightest idea of being here 
this evening.” 

Mr. Parry returned, with imper- 
turbable face. 

“Well” said Dr. Vesper. 

“If you won’t think that | am 
paying you a compliment, which I 
do not mean to do,” said the other, 
“T should like to remark that I 
think it an extremely delicate and 
conscientious proceeding on your 
part to have advised a change which 
could not have been palatable to 
yourself.” 

“Why, no!” said Dr. 
with the elephant smile. 

“But you will not lose your 
patient for long,’ said the other. 
** She keeps the house at Chelten- 
ham ?” 

“*T believe so.” 

“ That’s lucky.” 

“But will you say anything to 
her ?” 

“Dr. Vesper,” replied Mr. Parry, 
“when do you take your holiday ?” 

“Well,” said the doctor, with 
the same smile, “ holidays are 
rather scarce with me—real holi- 
days. I should like to get away 
for a few days next month.” 

“Well then,” said the other, 
“say nothing now; but call in 
Dr. Gordon for a consultation. 
We shall not be thought to pay 
proper attention to the case other- 
wise. Then—let me see—about 
the 3rd proximo I will suggest 
that you be sent for for another 
diagnosis. It will be an excuse for 
you to leave your patients, and pay 
for a nice little outing.” 

“Mr. Parry, you are very con- 
siderate,” said Dr. Vesper. 

“Tt is only quid pro quo,” 
the other. 

“But do you tell me,” said the 
doctor—and the two men put their 
heads together and murmured 
a little in a low tone. 


Vesper, 


said 
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“Then, if you will write a line to 
Dr. Gordon,” said Mr. Parry, “I 
will take it round, and arrange at 
what time we shall call. I think I 
may fix eleven to-morrow—eleven 
to half-past ; Dr. Gordon is sure to 
be disengaged—that is to say, for 
the occasion. Best speak a word 
to her ladyship first,’ said Mr. 
Parry. 

“T will ask her consent when 
they call us to coffee,” said Dr. 
Vesper, his countenance now as- 
suming an air of content and satis- 
faction. It was not that Dr. 
Vesper was an unfeeling man—on 
the contrary, he had a heart of 
gold; but in him, as in many of 
his honourable and beneficent call- 
ing, the physician eclipsed the man. 
Doubt in the mind of the physi- 
cian was now over. Watchfulness 
might therefore take a nap, and 
the man resumed his natural 
geniality. “Have you been read- 
ing anything very new in physi- 
ology lately +” he inquired. 

“T have but little time,” said 
the other ; “ a country practice lies 
so wide; and I am really kept up 
or called up four or five nights out 
of the week, so that in fact, unless 
when I take a servant to drive me, 
I can rarely look at a book without 
falling asleep. I ought rather to 
ask you.” 

“Well,” said the other, “ nothing 
really good since Bichat died. Of 
course there are different lines 
of investigation carried on. But 
slowly—slowly.” 

“Owen is doing something, is he 
not?” 

“Well, he is—certainly he is. 
After Cuvier showed the way it is 
so easy, you know.” 

“The worst of him,” said Mr. 
Parry, “ is his persistent refusal to 
write English.” 

“Yes, and his Greek words. I 
would not hint that they are 
secondhand. Indeed, I have no 
right to do so,” said conscien- 
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tious Dr. Vesper, “ but they seem 
to me to smell too much of the 
lamp. 

“ Deter 
him.” 

“Yes, undoubtedly. Not that I 
think it is any disadvantage to 
deter unprofessional men from 
doing so, not at all; but really, 
when our own time for reading is 
limited, a clear style and a termino- 
logy that is not repulsive goes a 
long way,” said Dr. Vesper. 

“ Well,” said the other, “ Don’t 
you think his great Apes have 
rather extinguished him ?” 

“Why,” replied the physician, 
“Huxley is rather getting the 
better of him there.” 

“ T look at it this way,” said Mr. 
Parry. “ You see that landscape.” 

“Yes, rather a fine effect of 
moonlight.” 

“ Very striking ; now, oblige me, 
just look at it through this, Dr. 
Vesper,’ and he handed his con- 
frére a small glass plate. 

“Of course it appears extremely 
confused,” said the doctor, making 
a spy-glass of the little disc. 

“That's what I mean,” said Mr. 
Parry. “NowI think that Owen 
did not look at the monkey’s brain 
with his own clear, penetrating 
eyes, but through the medium, the 
distorting medium, of his theolo- 
gical views.” 

“I entirely agree with you,” 
said Dr. Vesper, rather eagerly, 
“ but is this peculiar to Owen ? is it 
not the caseeverywhere? Whocares 
to find abstract truth ? It is his own 
truth—truth in accordance with 
his own prejudices—that everyone 
seeks to find.” 

“Can’t afford to do otherwise,” 
said the country doctor. 

“Too true, too true,” said the 
elder one. ‘“ While we are young, 
and ardent, and really seek truth 
for truth’s sake, we are obliged to 
give up nearly the whole of our 
time to remunerative practice, and 
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when we get, if we ever do get, 
beyond this necessity, the edge of 
our interest has been dulled. I 
have long had in hand a physio- 
logical work; well, do you know 
that, if the time should arrive when 
I can afford to please myself, I am 
greatly afraid that a little riding, 
or a little driving, and an easy 
chair, and perhaps a glass of wine, 
and—well, I must confess—the 
last new novel, will overpower the 
ambition of producing a sequel to 
Bichat.” 

“It’s the curse of the day,” said 
the other. “ Nothing but what the 
Germans call brod studien—bread 
studies, examining for competitive 
examinations, learning just what 
you can make money by ; that’s all 
that anyone cares for.” 

“ And legislation magnifies the 
curse,” said Dr. Vesper. ‘“ Not to 
speak of the Reform Bill, look at 
the attacks on the Universities and 
the Ecclesiastical Commission.” 

“And the abolition of monas- 
teries,” said Guy. 

“That is going back rather far, 
isn’t it?” said Mr. Parry; “are 
you dreaming of nunneries, now ?” 

*s quite ‘understand Mr. Car- 
rington,” said Dr. Vesper, “ and I 
quite agree with him—at least if I 
do not make a mistake. You 
mean ”— 

“The appropriation to what 
people call practical purposes of all 
special endowments for learning as 
learning,” said Guy, “such as “the 
revenues of the Benedictines, for 
instance. No man nowadays, 
without he had not only independ- 
ence but wealth, would attempt to 
produce a history like that of 
Vaissette, for example; and so we 
are reduced to take what Thiérs and 
Macaulay and other political no- 
velists give us.” 

“True, true— indeed, it is quite 
true,” said Dr. Vesper. ‘“ We have 
positively emptied the bottles, and 
here comes Mr. Wilkinson.” 
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“My lady desired me to inquire 
if you would like to follow her 
ladyship, gentlemen,” said Mr. 
Wilkinson. “Coffee is in the 
drawing-room.” 


CuHapTerR XXXVII. 


THE FLORAL GRAMMAR, 


“Tr you will let us see you across 
the Park,” said Mr. Parry to Miss 
Satterthwaite, “I will send Trump 
round to meet me at your gate.” So 
the care of Philippa fell naturally to 
the lot of Guy. It was a lovely 
starlit night, with a slanting light 
from a ten-days’-old moon. The 
grass was a little damp to the feet. 

They walked for some distance 
in silence. ‘“ Do you believe,” said 
Guy, “that King Henry VIII. 
really wrote the Litany ? ” 

“T never heard that he did,” 
said Philippa. 

“Some one has been saying that 
he did,” said Guy, “ one of “those 
authors who try to prove that 
nothing is as we have been taught 
to believe, but that everything is 
quite the contrary. 

“Things are very contrary to 
what we once believed, very often, 
replied she. 

“T can find one reason to believe 
in the authorship,” resumed Guy. 
“There isa prayer for our enemies, 
persecutors, and slanderers.” 

“Do you think that is in 
Henry VIII.’s spirit ? 

“Well, it goes on, ‘and to turn 
their hearts.. He had a great 
notion of turning everybody’s heart 
the way he chose, and he, no 
doubt, had many enemies, and 
thought them all to be slan- 
derers. Besides, perhaps Cranmer 
put in that petition. But that is 
not what I was thinking of.” 

“Was it the prayer for gr race, 
wisdom, and understanding?’ 
quoth she. 

“No,” replied Guy, “ it is rather 
what is conspicuous from its ab- 
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sence. Did it never strike you as 
strange that there should be no 
prayer for one’s friends ?” 

“Perhaps it is because the 
heart has its own litany for them.” 

“Tf there were, pursued Guy, 
“T should never join in the re- 
sponse without thinking of the 
Beargig—of the driver, I suppose.” 

“ Was that a friend ? ” said she. 

“T think so—I hope so—he was 
either the best friend I ever had, 
or the most fatal enemy.” 

They said no more, but walked 
silently side by side, on through 
the short grass, through the little 
garden gate, into the shady walk 
through the laurels. 

“You told me,” said Guy, at last, 
“of that old book in the Hall 
library.” 

“Well.” 

“T found it the same night. I 
have been studying it. You can- 
not always find the flowers, but 
then the leaves must be their sub- 
stitutes. I’”—and he paused a little, 
—*T made up a little nosegay for 
you ; will you accept it ?” 

The little bunch of flowers con- 
tained the leaves of the lilac, and 
of the speedwell, with a coreopsis 
and a Canterbury bell. 

‘“‘T will not refuse your nosegay,” 
said she, “as a nosegay, not as a 
lesson in the floral language. I 
will give you a flower which has a 
true and sad meaning,” and she 
broke off a twig from an almond 
tree. “Adieu,” said she, “ seek 
for the scarlet poppy—you will find 
it abound hereabouts. Good night.” 

If you turn to the old dictionary 
you will find the following informa- 
tion: Purple lilac, the first men- 
tion of love; Veronica germanica, 
or speedwell, fidelity ; coreopsis, love 
at first sight; Canterbury bells, 
constancy ; almond tree, “ you are 
too late;” scarlet poppy, consola- 
tion. At least such was the hasty 
note written by Guy in his pocket- 
book. 


CuapteR XXXVIII. 
A PROFESSIONAL CONFIDENCE. 


Tue orderly notions of Mr. Wilkin- 
son were somewhat discomposed by 
the visit which Mr. Carrington paid 
to the library before retiring to his 
own apartments. He did not stay 
long. His new bedroom seemed 
less favourable to sleep than did 
his former chamber, for he rose 
looking somewhat haggard and 
even flushed. So much so, indeed, 
that he thought he would take a 
word of advice from Mr. Parry. 
So he started unusually early, and, 
without having partaken of much 
in the way of breakfast, went round 
by that gentleman’s house. 

Mr. Parry was in his dressing- 
room, which opened into the con- 
sulting room beyond the surgery. 
Donoghue returned, “If yer honor 
wouldn’t be onpleased to go into 
the dhoctor’s dhressing-room it’s 
yer time ye’d be afther saving.” 
“Come in by all means,” said the 
doctor. One half of his face was 
covered with a fresh white lather. 
The other half was clean. In a 
few strokes the equilibrium was 
restored. ‘“ What is it?” said 
Mr. Parry, dragging a chair close 
to Guy, and sitting down in his 
shirt sleeves. 

“T am not quite what I should 
be,” said Guy ; “I thought perhaps 
you could send me something as you 
did before.” 

Mr. Parry had him by the wrist. 
“H’m,” said he, “how’sthe tongue? 
Yes, of course I can send you some- 
thing; but that’s not what you 
came to me for.” 

“T am a bad diplomatist,” said 
Guy. 

“That does not follow,” said the 
other. “He is a dolt who cannot 
tell whether a patient wants him 
to minister to a mind diseased, or 
to a digestion out of order.” 

“Mr. Parry,” said Guy, “ who— 
who is Mrs. Clerk ?” 
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“Ah!” said the doctor, looking 
grave, “thought so; but it is 
partly my own fault. My dear 
Mr. Carrington, Mrs. Clerk is a very 
charming, innocent woman, who is, 
by no fault of her own, in a 
thoroughly false position.” 

“ Will you tell me what it is?” 
said Guy, looking very pale. “ It is 
not—not mere curiosity. You can 
trust my discretion.” 

“ How that old lady can reconcile 
it to her conscience to hold her 
tongue as she does, passes my com- 
prehension,” said the doctor. “ My 
dear Mr. Carrington, if I speak out 
to you it is only as a professional 
man—in confidence between ad- 
viser and patient, you know—than 

vhich nothing is more sacred.” 

“You may trust me,” said Guy. 

“ Well,” said the other, “it is 
not much to trust, after all— 
nothing that I should mind if it 
were my niece. But what one only 
learns in confidence one is not jus- 
tified in repeating—except for ade- 
quate reasons. 

“Go on,” said Guy. 

“Mrs. Clerk,” said the doctor, 
“is the only child of Philip Satter- 
thwaite, a country gentleman of 
good property—a Westmorland 
family, as you see by the name. 
One day he was thrown from his 
horse in hunting, and so much 
injured that, having neglected—as 
men always do—to make his will 
while he had time, he only had 
strength for a few words. He left 
everything to his sister Louisa, 
saying that, having no time to 
make proper provisious, he en- 
trusted the care of his widow and 
child to her faithful stewardship. 
Perhaps it was the wisest thing he 
could have done. He died ina few 
hours, and his wife, a lovely woman, 
they say, was so affected by the 
shock that she followed him very 
shortly tothe tomb. Philippa was 
about fourteen months old, and fell 
to the sole care of her aunt. Miss 
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Satterthwaite devoted herself to 
her care, and refused more than 
one very eligible offer on her ac- 
count. Well, the time came on 
when the offers came to the niece, 
instead of to the aunt. There was 
a very clever young fellow—quite 
a fascinating sort of personage— 
who besieged her ardently. His 
father was a solicitor, in enormous 
practice, lived in great state, and 
was thought a pattern of respect- 
ability. Young Clerk had been to 
Cambridge, and had been to Paris, 
was unusually well-educated,and— 
in fact, the aunt rather urged his 
suit, and they were married. 

“They had hardly got home before 
bad news arrived. Mr. Clerk, the 
father, was suddenly found dead— 
not, I suppose, altogether of old 
age. Then came questions, 
troubles. It turned out that he 
died worth considerably less than 
nothing. 

“Young Clerk had an interview 
with Miss Satterthwaite. No one 
knew exactly what passed; but she 
came to the conclusion that he had 
avoided questions as to Philippa’s 
money for fear of being obliged to 
settle it. Blinked the question on 
purpose. Then he tried her—very 
civil, very kind; found that she 
either couldn’t or wouldn’t fight 
her aunt. Then he went to Doc- 
tors’ Commons examined the 
will, found that his rich wife, 
as he thought her, was en- 
tirely dependent on the aunt with 
whom he had quarrelled; wrote a 
very elegant letter to say that, 
undér such distressing circum- 
stances, duty to provide, and so on, 
he had accepted an attachéship to 
the Legation at Athens, and they 
never set eyes on him since.” 

“Ts he dead ?” 

“They don’t know. The old lady 
was so cruelly nettled at the deser- 
tion of her niece, and so blamed 
herself for having advocated the 
marriage, that no one dared say a 
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word to her on the subject. She 
would never hear the name of Clerk 
mentioned; it was almost a mono- 
mania. They heard of him, cir- 
cuitously, once or twice; but he 
left the service, and has not been 
heard of since.” 

“ And she?” 

“ She, poor young thing, left all 
alone in the newly-furnished house, 
could do nothing but send his 
cursed heathen letter to her aunt. 
Aunt didn’t answer; she came 
quicker than a letter could have 
done—came in two cabs. ‘ Pack up 
your mistress’s dresses,’ she said to 
her maid, ‘ she is coming home with 
me immediately.’ Sothey did, and 
as they drove off, down came two 
men with high noses and hooked 
sticks, who looked curiously at the 
cabs.” 

“Well?” 

“ Well—they rang at the bell, 
and, in short, they were bailiffs— 
and everything was swept off.” 

“ And why should this be kept a 
secret?” 

“T have told you why,” said Mr. 
Parry, “ and how the one object of 
Miss Louisa is to protect Philippa. 
She is afraid of this scamp’s turn- 
ing up to claim her. She has made, 
and unmade, and re-made, and 
made over again, I do not know how 
many wills with the idea of keeping 
things out of his grasp, for, of 
course, itis only the money that he 
cares for—and—and I think that’s 
all. Take the draughts I send ac- 
cording to the prescription.” 

“Thank you,” said Guy. He 
thought that he had had draughts 
enough. 

It is not unfrequent for writers 
of fiction to assume a power such 
as that which is attributed to 
superior or to inferior intelligences, 
of reading and dissecting the un- 
uttered thoughts of the subjects 
of their narrative. In an unpre- 
tending description of a few conse- 
cutive scenes in the life of an in- 
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dividual, such as is attempted in 
these pages, this lofty right is far 
from being claimed. Yet, partly 
from the light thrown on the 
reasoning and the resolves of the 
young man by the course of his 
subsequent conduct, partly from 
his own later conversations and 
confessions, it is not difficult to give 
some idea of Guy’s state of mind 
when he left Mr. Parry. 

His first impression was that of 
profound, hopeless, unmitigated 
gloom. The golden bow had 
eluded his touch — the goddess 
was beyond his reach. The woman 
belonged to another. Then fol- 
lowed a sense of strong, vivid, 
burning indignation. To desert 
her! to woo her gold—what did 
that wretch mean? He, Guy, 
would seize the first opportunity to 
pursue him whithersoever he had 
fled, to call him out to combat—to 
kill him! The man who would 
never shoot a bird because he 
liked not to destroy God’s creatures, 
the man who gave up fishing be- 
cause he could not bear to fix a 
hook in a worm, was for a season 
thirsting for this stranger’s blood 
—ready to imbrue his hands in it. 
Then came a reflection so distinct 
and separate that it seemed as 
though it had come from another 
sphere—a train of thought at the 
close of which, though she had 
never in very deed been absent 
from his mind, he wondered how it 
was that he had forgotten Philippa 
for so long an interval. He thought 
how profound was that wisdom 
that inserted the canon against 
murder between that which teaches 
reverence for parents and that 
which teaches reverence for the 
sanctity of the domestic hearth of 
our neighbour. His mother’s son 
could not seek his foe in wager of 
battle. Would a hand smoking in 
the blood of the first man who had 
whispered to her of love be one 
worthy to offer Philippa ? 
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After atime his thoughts became 
more calm. She did not view him 
with dislike, or even with absolute 
indifference, or she would not have 
given him a spray of the tree 
whence was taken the rod that 
budded with divine hope and pro- 
mise. And if he had not been too 
late—if inexorable fate should 
change—what then; was not the 
mere intimation almost a promise ? 
It was circumstances that were 
against him, not the woman’s 
heart. 

His future conduct, then, was 
clear. He must be silent, watch- 
ful, unpresuming. He would seek 
consolation, not in other society, 
but in blameless and careful culti- 
vation of such occasions as might 
afford him a glimpse or a word of 
Philippa. He would show that he, 
too, had patience, constancy, irre- 
vocable resolve. Even had he not 
come distinctly to this conclusion, 
which must have been that of a 
wise man, whether he were good or 
bad, his conduct would naturally 
have been so guided. For there 
was a sort of icy cloak which 
Philippa knew how to draw around 
her, which had the effect either of 
chillmg any advance beyond the 
calmest tone of friendship, or of 
stimulating the energy of despair. 
Guy had not come to the latter. 
It is probable that a man of chi- 
valrous temperament, carefully and 
delicately trained, never yet spoke 
to a woman of love unless in the 
first instance he were either sur- 
prised into so doing, as was Paolo 
di Rimini, or had received some 
faint encouragement or some saucy 
challenge. It may be said without 
doubt that such is the case when 
there could be any question as to 
the propriety of so speaking. 
Graflually, therefore, as opportuni- 
ties occurred, Guy became regarded 
in the light of a safe and confi- 
dential friend, especially by Miss 
Satterthwaite, who had always felt 
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an interest in the young man who 
had been, as she expressed it, 
thrown like a falling star under her 
laurels, 


CuapTrerR XXXIX. 
PRIMROSE KID GLOVES. 


In no human bosom did the 
arrival of Lady Frances Plumville 
at Plumville Park excite a more 
vivid interest than in that of Mr. 
MacAndrew. That gentleman, 
much as he undervalued, or seemed 
to undervalue, many people and 
many things, had a_ persistent 
respect for one interesting indi- 
vidual. He believed in Mr. Alex- 
ander MacAndrew—believed with 
a firm and rooted credence. If at 
any time a doubt crossed his mind 
—for even he was but mortal, and 
thus subject to weakness—he in- 
flicted a suitable penance for the 
offence on the first subordinate 
who came within his reach. 

Together with his only belief, 
Mr. MacAndrew was ambitious. If 
we do not say boundlessly am- 
bitious, it is because the expression 
is a pleonasm. All ambition is 
boundless. Modest at first, it 
grows by what it feeds on; and 
the attainment of each new sum- 
mit, which, when seen from below, 
appeared to be almost lost in the 
clouds, only serves to extend the 
range of vision, and to show fresh 
ascents and summits new. 

It had long been the extreme 
and utmost pinnacle of the ambi- 
tion of Mr. MacAndrew to obtain 
the right to make use of the signa- 
nature, “Robt. Plumville and 
Co.””—not with a“ p.p. Alex. Mac- 
Andrew,” but pure and simple. 
Shortly before Sir Robert’s de- 
cease, and when the keenly balancing 
mind of that experienced man of 
business became aware of the 
extent to which his rapidly im- 
creasing infirmity and chronic 
state of irritation interfered with 
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his own continued direction of the 
manifold strings and wires that 
held together the great fabric of 
the business, this ambition had 
been realised. The sole manage- 
ment of the works, of the corre- 
spondence, and of the finances, 
had been the next aim, and, with 
the exception of the third item, had 
been pretty fully grasped. Then 
came the idea, “ Why sign a 
name in which one’s own was 
merged ? Why not Plumville, 
MacAndrew, and Co.? Why not 
MacAndrew and Co.? Why not 
Sir Alexander MacAndrew and 
Co.? Why should not the alias 
of Co. be Lady Frances Mac- 
Andrew? 

This goodly and symmetric 
Spanish castle, long rearing and 
gaining substance in the r regions of 
cloudland, seemed as though it was 
now suddenly provided with a 
terrestrial basis. Nothing like 
striking while the iron is hot, was 
the natural and appropriate refle 2c 
tion of the manager of the Plum- 
ville works. On the morning fol- 
lowing the arrival of the infant 
baronet and his mother at the 
family seat, Mr. MacAndrew, there- 
fore, put on his Sunday clothes. 
He drove through the town, where 
he purchased a new hat and gloves es 
and he arrived at the works half 
an hour late in consequence. 

Mr. MacAndrew was so gracious 
that morning that any person who 
had borne in mind the old observa- 
tion that a sudden change of 
manners was an ordinary omen or 
precursor of a sudden change of 
fortune, for good or for evil, and, 
considering the shadowy n: ture of 
human happiness, most probably 
for the latter, would have been 
alarmed on his account. He 
hardly “ blew up” anybody; he 
said, “Mr. Carrington will deal 
with this,” to nearly half of his 
letters; he dictated the replies to 
the others quietly in his own room, 
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employing only two amanuenses 
at a time; and he made Stricker, 
the foreman of smiths, happy by 
allowing him to have the new 
tuyeres put in on the very next 
Monday, the fires being left 
unkindled for the purpose. 

When twelve o’clock arrived, 
Mr. MacAndrew issued several 
orders, and made several appoint- 
ments with his myrmidons, for 
hours running on from half-past 
one to half-past two precisely. 
The manager was possessed with 
the idea that, as when the cat is 
out the mice play, his absence from 
the works was attended by all the 
evils of a veritable Saturnalia. 
The idea was erroneous, but was 
so stedfastly acted on by its holder 
that Dodder always came to the 
conclusion that his chief was about 
to take a brief holiday whenever 
he was unusually insistent on the 
punctuality with which an after- 
noon rendezvous should be kept by 
anyone who, at all times, was 
within reach of a summons from 
the coatless Jones. 

Mr. MacAndrew’s Sunday clothes 
were a dress coat and trousers of 
glossy black cloth, shoes, and a black 
satin vest. He had replaced his usual 
muslin necktie by one of black silk. 
The hat of the period was a 
ponderous cylinder, rising perpen- 
dicularly from the head to a con- 
siderable height, with a flat, wide 
brim. Although the limits within 
which the fashion of the English 
national head-gear has oscillated 
during the present century are 
narrow, yet the movement has been 
such that an educated hatter could, 
no doubt, assign any ancient head- 
piece to its actual year of manufac- 
ture. The fashionable form has 
varied from the bell-shaped or 
wide-crowned to the truncated 
cone or sugar-loaf. The perpen- 
dicular, or the chimney-pot, inter- 
mediate between the two, was 
believed in in 1852. Mr Mac- 
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Andrew had selected one with an 
unusually wide brim, smartly 
turned up. 

There had been more difficulty 
about the. gloves. Of course they 
were of a brilliant primrose kid— 
that it is hardly necessary to 
mention ; but, as the fingers of Mr. 
MacAndrew were short and fat, 
and as the gloves which Mr. 
Greenish professed to have direct 
from “ Hoobie Gant” were of the 
ordinary elongated French pattern, 
difficulties arose as to a fit. When 
this was effected, there thus 
appeared a flattened prolongation 
at the end of each finger, some- 
thing like the honorary nail culti- 
vated by the Chinese. 

Thus attired, the acting partner 
in the firm of Sir Robert Plumville 
and Co. drove boldly up to the 
grand entrance of the Hall shortly 
after one p.m., and inquired, with 
rather less than his usual aplomb, 
if her leddyship was in. 

James of the keyhole had not 
yet rejoined his chief. James (late 
Jeremiah) was therefore still acting 
as porter. He was taken some- 
what aback at the unexpected visit 
of Mr. MacAndrew, who had never 
come to that door before, and 
glanced for aid and direction to 
Mr. Wilkinson, whose _ stately 
figure bore down opportunely for 
his relief. 

“Her ladyship has come into 
residence at the Park,” said Mr. 
Wilkinson, after exacting a repe- 
tition of the question. “I will 
inquire whether my lady is at 
liberty to see anyone, What 
name P’ 

“ Mr. MacAndrew, of the firm of 
Sir Robert Plumville and Co., 
Lady Frances’s partner,” said Mr. 
MacAndrew, for he thought none 
of your nonsense, my fine fellow. 

Lady Frances was in the smaller 
drawing-room when Wilkinson 
entered, looking more as if he had 
heen guilty of some delinquency 
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himself than as enjoying his usual 
serenity. 

“ There is a gentleman inquiring 
for your ladyship,” said he; “one 
Mr. MacAndrew.” 

The little train of thought that 
ran down in Lady Frances’s mind 
at the announcement ended in the 
resolution, better see him at once 
and get rid of him for altogether. 

“Show Mr. MacAndrew in. 
Remain in the next room, Wilkin- 
son.” 

“ Her ladyship can see you, sir,” 
said Wilkinson, with ever so little 
an emphasis on the “can.” “ This 
way, if you please.” So he led him 
through the hall and through the 
state drawing-room, and opening 
the folding door—not a deux 
battans, however—said, “ Mr. Mac- 
Andrew.” 

Now, during this interval of 
time, two unexpected difficulties 
had occurred to perplex the adven- 
turous manager. First, what 
should he do with his hat? Secondly, 
what should he do with his gloves? 
Should he take the latter off ? The 
right hand one, he thought he would, 
when he shook hands with Lady 
Frances. Not having fully resolved 
the difficulty when Wilkinson came 
to fetch him, he followed with his 
hat in his hand and his gloves on. 
Great difficulties for the most part 
solve themselves if you give them 
time. The difficulty to the 
gloved or ungloved salutation 
did sO. 

“Good morning, Lady Plum- 
ville, delighted to see your leddi- 
ship looking so well,” said the 
manager, advancing with a smile 
and a bow. 

“Good morning, Mr. MacAn- 
drew.— Wilkinson, place a chair for 
Mr. MacAndrew,” said her lady- 
ship, with a slight indication of 
her finger. The chair was placed 
at an awful distance, and Mr. 
Wilkinson rectified the perpendicu- 
larity of a fold in one of the win- 
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dow curtaius before he left the 
room. 

Lady Frances’s manner may be 
described as being, like the Plum- 
ville arms, quarterly, with an 
escutcheon, not of pretence, but 
of dominion, over all. Only she 
did not quarter Smithers and 
Baker. First was the ordinary 
easy indifference of a fashionable 
woman; second was an air of ex- 
treme and blighting hauteur, which 
befitted the name Plumville ; third 
was a glow of marked and indig- 
nant anger, which betrayed the old 
Barton de Raville blood. A man 
who had been as good a judge of 
human nature and of the mode of 
operating on its infirmities, as 
was the director gérant of the 
Bank of Athens, would have re- 
joiced when this mood was attained, 
for it was almost invariably fol- 
lowed by a sort of chivalrous 
reaction in favour of the objects 
of the anger, if, that is, they 
were properly frightened. But 
fourth, beyond the stage of 
anger, was that of extreme and 
almost affectionate courtesy, still 
dignified, of course, but the ne plus 
ultra of consideration. Let those 
beware who attained to this stage ; 
for then rushed to the heart the 
Branksea blood. Lady Frances’s 
face borea strong likeness to that 
of her handsome half-brother, 
Lord Wilfred, at these times. 

“To what am I indebted for 
this visit ?”’ said Lady Frances, in- 
differently. 

“ Only heard of your leddiship’s 
arrival last night, most unex- 
pectedly,” said the manager. 
“Thought you'd be tired with tra- 
velling—came up the moment I 
could leave the Works to—to pay 
my respects,’ explained Mr. 
MacAndrew. 

Lady Frances said nothing to 
help him. 

“Hope our young partner is as 
well as your leddiship looks your- 
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self, my leddy,” continued the 
visitor. 

“T beg your pardon ?” 

“Your leddiship’s babby, the 
little baronet—I hope he’s very 
well.” 

“ Sir Robert’s health is a subject 
of much uneasiness.” 

“Very sorry to hear it—very 
sorry; thought your leddiship 
looked a bit fidgetted—mothers are 
apt to be so when they’ve only one 
child. Don’t mind so much when 
they have two or three coming on 
one after another,” said the 
manager, with a pre-arranged effort 
to open his first parallel. 

“Do they not’ I should have 
thought otherwise,” replied Lady 
Frances. 

“That’s what I find to be 
pretty much the case as far as I 
know,” replied Mr. MacAndrew, 
getting a little more under-weigh. 
“ Tt’s what I say to my sister, Mrs. 
Kirk ; she has seven, and expects 
another.” 

Lady Frances was again silent. 
She had entered on the second 
quarter. 

“But that’s neither here nor 
there,” pursued the manager. 
“ Shall like to know if you would 
wish to look through the books at 
all—can bring them up here if you 
think proper. Not such a good 
account to show as last year, 
though.” 

* Not as last year?” 

“No, my leddy, nor as the year 
before. Sorry to say there’s a real 
falling off—not peculiar to us, far 
from it—general in the trade. The 
fact is, these helpless foreigners are 
conspiring to undersell us.” 

“Foreigners are conspiring? How 
remarkable !” 

“Of course it can’t last, you 
know ; must all come out of capital. 
Sure to ruin them. But the fact 
is they do so just now. Not taken 
a single foreign order for three 
months. Why, the year before 
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last I sold a hundred thousand tons 
of rails by this time to France and 
to Rooshia.” 

* You sold rails to France and to 
Russia ?” 

“*Deed we did, my leddy—and 
now, positively, I’ve had to tender 
at prices that leave a margin of 
only five per cent. to keep the 
works going. Think of that, my 
leddy.” 

“Five per cent. 
works going.” 

“Yes, not on all you know, but 
on some. Why, if we were drove 
to that, we shouldn’t be clearing 
above twenty thousand a year; not 
above twenty thousand a year, my 
leddy, to divide between you and 
me and the little one.” 

“ Only twenty thousand a year. 
It is a matter of account, is it not ? 
I am not partial to accounts.” 

“Twenty instead of eighty— 
that’s what it is, my leddy. Iam 
sure that I do all that man can 
do.” 

‘ All that man 
encouraging.” 

“Fos, considering the small in- 
terest that I have in the concern. 
One must look to one’s own in- 
terest, you know; the man who 
does not is not fit to be entrusted 
with the interests of others, you 
know, my leddy.” 

. Not fit to be 
the interests of 
should think not.” 

“Not but that I care more 
for yours than I do for my own, 
Lady Frances. Upon my life 
I do, a deal more. Now, if we 
could combine our mutual inte- 
rests a_ little closer — combine 
everything’ — and the manager 
looked very meaningly at Lady 
Frances. 

“Will you oblige me by ringing 
the bell, Mr. Mac Andre w. There 
is the handle,’ v 

“Combine everything, all 
interests, a little closer,” 


to keep the 


can do—that is 


entrusted with 
others. No, I 
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the manager, obediently giving a 
hearty pull without pausing in his 
career. “ Ah, Leddy Frances ”— 

But here Mr. Wilkinson entered, 
gliding into the room like a 
shadow, so that the manager 
almost started to see a tall figure 
interposed between himself and 
the mistress of the mansion. 

“Accompany Mr. MacAndrew 
to his carriage, Wilkinson,” said 
Lady Frances. “ Any further in- 
formation, sir, you will oblige me 
by communicating to Mr. Pierce— 
to Mr. Pierce or Mr. Carrington. 
Do not give yourself the trouble of 
coming this distance again. I wish 
you good day.” 

“Oh, it is of no consequence, 
none at all,” said the manager, put 
on his mettle by Wilkinson’s pre- 
sence. ‘“ Pray don’t mention it. 
Good day, Leddy Frances Plum- 
ville, good day. Glad to have seen 
your ‘leddy ship looking so — so 
juvenile. Good day.” 

“The scraggy, raw - boned 
gawky,” said the manager to him- 
self. “T’ll make her pay for it 
before I’ve done.” 

* Wilkinson—’ said her ladyship, 
as that domestic returned to 
smooth the refractory curtain fold, 
after committing the eliminated 
manager to the care of James, 
with the order, “ See Mr. Mac- 
Andrew into his phaeton.” 

“* My lady.” 

* Do not allow that person to be 
admitted again.” 

“T will give orders to that 
effect immediately, my lady,” said 
Mr. Wilkinson, quite lighting up. 

Mr. MacAndrew was a man of 
prompt resource. He had made 
up his mind what to do before his 
cob had reached the Lodge. “ Drive 
to Spilsbury’s, said | he—* the 
house, not the brewery. 

“ For,” he ruminated with him- 
self, “now it’s war, not alliance, 
with Lady Frances. That’s clear. 
Martha Spilsbury—well, I think 
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she’s taller, and she must be 
younger. If she’s not quite so 
good-looking, she’s incomparably 


better-mannered and _pleasanter. 
And she has a tidy little fortune 
of her own—two-fifths of the 
brewery, I think, and something in 
land. And it’s only letting ‘ Spils- 
bury’s Entire’ into the Works, and 
they'll be glad to see her Mrs. 
MacAndrew. I'll go and ask her 
straight off.” And he thought 
that, after all, his primrose- 
coloured gloves might not have 
been bought in vain. “ She always 
wears a good rich silk or satin, 
too,” thought he, “not that frippery 
muslin, as dowdy as a_ servant 
girl.” 


Cuarter XL. 

A CHARGE OF POACHING. 
“Mr. Curate,” called out Mr. 
Parry, bringing Trump to a sudden 
stop “close to that gentleman’s side 
as he strode along the footpath, 
“T have a crow to pick with you. 

“As to what,” said the curate, 
facing round, “eh? Good morn- 
ing, Mr. Parry.” 

“Yes,” said the other, “ I have. 
I have heard, on very good autho- 
rity, that you have been poaching, 
poaching on my premises.’ 

“You have reason to misdoubt 
your authority then. I have not 
handled either a rod or a gun since 
I came to Brierley.” 

“You will not get off in that 
way. Do you not know that there 
is a certain line of demarcation— 
that the glebe has its limits?” 

“ Really I have no knowledge of 
the matter to which you refer.” 

“You have not; well, it is your 
fault if you make me speak plain. 
Is there not a natural limit, one 
pointed out by an authority we all 
respect, between our respective pro- 
vinces, that of soul curer and body 
curer ?’ 

“T partly comprehend your jest,” 
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said the curate, relaxing into a 
smile; “you are disposed to be 
facetious, is it not?” 

“You admit, then, that the care 
of the health and good looks of all 
the pretty girls in my beat apper- 
tains to me,” said the doctor, “ and 
yet, contrary to the statute in that 
case made and provided, you have 
been wilfully attempting to divert 
one of them to your own exclusive 
use, profit, and advantage. Heyr” 

“T must confess to something of 
the sort,” said the curate. 

“ Well,” said Mr. Parry, changing 
his tone, “ I give you joy, both of 
you, and I think you'll have it. If 
the old people’s prayers go for any- 
thing, you will. So you are to 
have the parsonage ?” 

“Lady Frances has been truly 
considerate,” said the curate, “ and 
ordered its most rapid completion 
for—for us.’ 

“ And when is the day ?” 

“Tt is not positively y ointed,” 
replied Mr. Reredos. “It has been 
delayed by the question of resi- 
dence, but I hope within a few 
weeks.” 

“ Who gives the bride away ?” 

“Her uncle, Dr. Penrose, gout 
permitting,” quoth the curate. 

“Right, quite right,” said the 
other, “I hope you will bid me to 
the wedding.” 

“Tt is for Mrs. Penrose to ask 
the communi—tbe guests,” said 
Mr. Reredos. “But surely you 
will be a welcome one.” 

“T shall be welcome at the par- 
sonage within the twelvemonth, I 
don’t doubt,” said Mr. Parry. 
“ People always seem much more 
grateful for my first professional 
visit than for the subsequent ones. 
However, that is not what I stopped 
to say. Have you seen Lady 
Frances ?” 

“JT was but even now on my way 
to the hall.” 

“Don’t let me detain you; and 
mind, I give no opinion, none what- 
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ever; but when you see three 
medical men called in to consult 
over one little patient of three 
years old, why, your own experience 
must tell-you the case is likely to 
be doubtful.” 

“ Ah!” said the curate, “I had 
not heard of that.” 

“You hear nothing now,” said 
the other. ‘ You only reflect, and 
if your reflection prompts you to 
say a word to Lady Frances, I think 
it may be a kindness. Good bye.” 
And Trump’s feet devoured the 
smooth turnpike road. 

Mr. Reredos’s joyous and elastic 
stride were rather tempered by 
that interview. He was readily 
udmitted to the presence of Lady 
Frances, for it was quite proper 
that the clergyman should call. 
Her Ladyship was therefore more 
than usually gracious. 

“Good morning, Mr. Reredos, will 
you sit here?” and the place indi- 
cated was near her writing table. 

“T wished in the first instance, 
Lady Frances, to express my most 
grateful sense of your kindness— 
our most grateful sense—in respect 
of the orders which you have given 
as to the parsonage.” 

“As to the parsonage,” 
Lady Frances, “it is nothing but 
what is proper. As Dr. Splatt 
was so comfortably settled it seemed 
hardly necessary to hasten the 
building; but when I found that 
there was a prospect of a proper 
tenant, it was due to everyone to 
lose no further time. I hope you 
will be happy there.” 

“As far as situation, and pros- 
pect, and internal convenience, go,” 
said the clergyman, “ I think there 
is nothing left to desire; and I am 
thankful to say, Lady Frances, that 
T have a still more abiding and more 
present source of happiness. God 
hath been very gracious.” 

“Very gracious,” said 
Frances absently. 

“And I trust,” 


said 


Lady 
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curate, “that the case of another 
great lady who dwelt among her 
own people, and who needed not 
that the prophet should speak for 
her to the king or to the captain of 
the host, may be yourown. Truly 
the Brierley Parsonage is as superior 
to the little chamber on the wall, 
with a bed and atable anda stool 
and a candlestick, as is an humble 
curate inferior to a great prophet. 
Yet we are encouraged to pray for 
others by the very word that teaches 
us that Elias was a man subject to 
like passions as we are.” 

“In that case,” said Lady 
Frances, “let me be remembered 
when you offer up prayers for the 
fatherless children and widows, and 
all that are desolate and op- 
pressed.” 

“* Not oppressed, Lady Frances.” 

Oppressed by their own 
thoughts — desolate amid all the 
desolation of heartless pomp,” said 
she, as if speaking to herself. 

“T am not of those who teach 
that heaven is to be purchased by 
good works,” said Mr. Reredos. 
“ But I do hold that for the most 
part they yield on earth not only a 
grateful odour but often a natural 
fruit. And even that plaintive ery 
of the Litany may be thought, 
pere ‘hance, to be more audible above > 
when it is uttered in a house built 
for God’s service by her who asks 
for its intercession, and in the voice 
of one whom, even in her time of 
desolation, she has not forgotten to 
serve,” 

“Tndeed, I do need it,” said 
Lady Frances. “I never said so 
much to anyone before.” 

“ Having allowed me to say thus 
much,” said the curate, “ permit me 
one word more—partly in the 
manner of an apology. I so un- 
questioningly held, and con- 
tinually insisted on, the doctrine of 
the celibate, that now that I have 
received, as I trust, further light on 
the subject, I am anxious to 
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counteract any evil results of my 
former teaching.” 

Lady Frances made a signal of 
attention. 

* God’s world,” said the curate, 
*‘ did indeed appear to me, as I have 
heard that the lovely plain of 
Sorrento doth appear after the 
eruption of the crater of Ve- 
suvius, invested with a grey and 
sombre uniformity of hues. But 
since I have learned that it was of 
His ordinance that the man should 
not be without the woman, nor the 
woman without the man, but that 
both should be  fellow-helpers, 
walking together in the light of 
love here, towards a brighter light 
and a purer love hereafter; that 
aspect has suffered a sudden and 
glorious transformation. Earth 
now laughs to me in her vest of 
emerald green, under the blue 
canopy of heaven, sparkling with 
countless flowers ; and the voice of 


the Maker sounds, as among the 


trees of the garden, My children, 
be happy, for I am happy. 

A sigh came from Lady Frances. 

“While thus,” pursued the 
curate, “it is in better hands than 
our own that lie the issues of life 
and death, let us remember who it 
was that said, ‘I shall go to him, 
but he will not return tome.’ And 
he was comforted in his affliction ; 
and of his comfort sprang one 
whom the Lord loved—even he who 
builded that magnificent temple. 
Lady Frances, the land lies before 
you, and whatever be the cause of 
this your present affliction, it would 
gladden the venerable eyes of your 
noble grandfather to think that the 
long line of Barton de Raville 
would not close with your ladyship.” 

Lady Frances remained long 
silent—silent, pale, and pondering. 
Then she stretched forth her hand 
to Mr. Reredos. “I thank you, sir, 
for what you have said this evening 
tome. I promise you to think of 
it. It is but rarely that I have 
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made such a promise, and never, 
I think, without having had cause 
to regret so doing ; but I will. I 
thank you, because at all events 
your advice is unselfish.” 

“Nay,” said the curate, 
hardly so esteem it.” 

“Not so esteem it?” said Lady 
Frances, with a sudden flush of 
anger on her brow. 

“Hardly so,” replied Mr. Rere- 
dos. “In fact, there has been 
pressing on my mind the sense of 
duty so to speak, and he who doth 
what he thinks to be his duty 
merely by an effort, and not as a 
freewill offering, hath in him 
much which centres in self; and, 
secondly, as there is a quality 
that blesseth him that gives and 
him that takes, so doth the 
joy that a man feels in looking 
forward to a happy union with one 
he loves, impel him, of its very 
exuberance, to seek to induce 
others to derive the like content- 
ment. As God’s service is perfect 
freedom, so hath He taught us in 
His ancient law that it is the music 
of happy and grateful hearts that 
is most acceptable in his wor- 
shippers.” 

“Mr. Reredos,” said Lady 
Frances, “I thank you. I have 
only now to add that if I be living 
when Dr. Splatt—when Brierley 
should become vacant, it will be 
only at your own desire that you 
will ever leave the parsonage. Now 


I wish you good day.” 


“T can 


Cuapter XLI. 
A CONSULTATION, 
Ir Doctor Gordon had acquired 


nothing else from his practice at 
the Court of St. James, he had, at 
al] events, acquired the courtly 
virtue of punctuality, the polite- 
ness of sovereigns. The great 
turret clock of Plumville Hall had 
just emitted the last of those harsh 
and vague notes by which it signi- 
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fied the hour of eleven, when the pill- 
box of Dr. Gordon, with its two 
tall iron-grey horses, stopped at 
the flight of steps. And the tall 
unbent form of the white-haired 
old physician, who still retained 
the traditional gold-headed cane 
worn by his father and his grand- 
father (for he was the third Dr. 
Gordon in direct descent), had 
scarcely disappeared within the 
doorway, before Trump was seen 
speeding over the green, and his 
master, in a few minutes, joined 
the two physicians in the library. 

“*T will wait for you here, Dr. 
Gordon,” said Dr. Vesper. “ Three 
of us at a time may be too much 
for the nerves of the infant.” The 
two “ local people,” therefore, pro- 
ceeded alone to the apartment used 
as the nursery. 

Sir Robert Branksea Barton 
Plumville, then in the third year of 
his age, greeted the venerable form 
and gold spectacles of Dr. Gordon 


as he advanced to his side, with a 


fierce and angry howl. After a 
time the first outburst subsided 
into a low, prolonged, and malig- 
nant yell, blended with symptoms 
of renewed intensity at each fresh 
attempt of the physician to soothe 
or to observe him. 

** Will you be so kind as to speak 
with me a minute, Dr. Gordon,” 
said Mr. Parry, from the ante-room. 
The doctor obeyed the summons. 

In another minute Mr. Parry 
sauntered into the room, and, with- 
out looking at the child, paused 
before a window. ‘“ How fast that 
cat runs!” said he. ‘“ Did you see 
that cat, nurse?” and he winked at 
Dobbin, who was a good-looking 
young woman. 

“No, sir, I saw no cat,” said the 
nurse, snappishly, for she thought 
that the wink was meant for her. 
But the child discontinued his ery, 
and fixed a pair of prominent round 
grey eyes on Mr. Parry. 

“Yes,” continued that deceiver, 
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“a very large cat, and she jumped 
very high. I daresay there are 
kittens somewhere. Nurse, did 
you ever hear my watch tell what 
is o'clock?” and he struck his 
repeater. 

“So me dat,” said Sir Robert, 
with his hand stretched out. 

Still directing his conversation 
to the nurse, Mr. Parry ap- 
proached the child. “But the 
other watch ticks louder than mine, 
nurse. Should you like to hear the 
other watch? Doctor, let us see 
which watch ticks loudest,” and up 
came Dr. Gordon. 

“Now, if he will climb on my 
knee he shall see the watches,” said 
Mr. Parry, and the young baronet 
was soon engaged in a futile effort 
to smash the hunting-case of the 
repeater. Then he tried to dash it 
to the ground. Mr. Parry had 
foreseen that contingency and had 
hold of thechain. Neither exami- 
nation of the patient nor inquiries 
of the nurse occupied very long. 
Sir Robert was not an engaging 
child. The men of science rejoined 
their brother in the library. 

“So glad to have the occasion of 
meeting you, Doctor Vesper,” said 
the old gentleman. 

“Very kind of you to say so 
Doctor Gordon, it is an unexpected 
pleasure.” 

“ Highly proper to take the best 
advice, of course,” said Dr. Gordon. 
“ The only wonder is how the child 
has lived so long. Nothing but 
constant watchfulness and what he 
has inherited of the constitution 
of his mother.” 

“Tthought the Plumvilles 
strong.” 

“A constitution of iron,” said 
Dr. Gordon, “ Sir Robert’s, and he 
hammered away at it pretty much 
as he did at the iron in his mines.” 

“The marriage was an unheard- 
of thing.” 

“ T suppose Lady Frances was her 
own mistress.” 


were 
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“You may call it so. You may 
say she consented. But when the 
matter was first broached she 
treated the idea with as much 
disdain asif she had been asked to 
go out as a governess. It was not 
till she was told—by Lord Wilfred 
I think—that her brother, the pre- 
sent marquis you know, had joined 
his father in cutting off the entail, 
and that the bailiffs were actually 
at Branksea Castle, that she seemed 
at all to realise the position. Sir 
Robert was mortgagee, had ad- 
vanced, it was thought designedly, 
more than the selling value of the 
estates. When she heard that she 
made no further opposition. The 
old lord, her grandfather, was 
furious, but it was no use.” 

“Much would depend on the 
child, if it were to survive.” 

“Much, indeed. Sir Robert’s 
personalty was sworn under a 
million. He had invested more 
than that in land. Then the 
Barton property, though not very 
large, gives influence in another 
county. And as to Branksea, the 
Marquis seems very unlikely to 
marry. Lord Wilfred is on ill 
terms with his wife. Lord Lionel 
has no children, and does not seem 
likely to have any. The mar- 
quisate would have lapsed—but this 
child would have succeeded, if no 
others were born, to the earldom.” 

“ You don’t think there is much 
chance for him?” 

“Not the slightest,” said the 
other. “Ido not see that it is 
necessary to say so; of course, 
much can be done, to satisfy re- 
lations, if not with any other good 
result. Should you like me to look 
at what you are doing? and then 
we will wait upon her ladyship.” 

Lady Frances awaited her medi- 
cal advisers in the smaller drawing- 
room. ‘ What is the result of 
your consultation?” said she, 
when they were ushered into her 
presence. 
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““T have little to suggest, Lady 
Frances,” said Dr. Gordon, “in 
addition to the course prescribed 
by Dr. Vesper. I fully approve of 
his course of treatment. The re- 
turn to Sir Robert’s native air was 
an important suggestion, very im- 
portant. Let us trust that the 
result will be all that we could 
wish. I think the use of asses’ 
milk has been recommended.” 

“Yes; Dr. Vesper has not for- 
gotten to order asses’ milk.” 

“The little alterations that Dr. 
Vesper and I have agreed on,” 
continued Dr. Gordon, “ will be 
continued under the daily attend- 
ance of our good friend Mr. Parry, 
who will, with your ladyship’s 
permission, send for me at once if 
he sees any symptom that requires 
any alteration of regimen; and 
perhaps, in about a month’s time, 
it may be as well to have another 
opportunity of consulting with Dr. 
Vesper as to the progress of his 
patient. I think your ladyship 
may leave the case conjointly to 
our management. Unless compli- 
cations should arise, we do not feel 
any hesitation as to the proper 
course.” 

So Dr. Gordon took his twenty 
guineas, and departed. 


Cuapter XLII. 
THE WHITE OWL. 


Lapy Frances sat inthe dressing- 
room adjoining her boudoir. She 
was suffering from headache. The 
air of Plumville had never agreed 
with her, and the headaches to 
which she was subject during the 
period of her former residence at 
the Hall had returned. She ex- 
perienced most relief from the pain 
from the process of gently brush- 
ing her hair; and a neat and sturdy 
maiden, a young niece of Mrs. 
Watkins, had been preferred to 
that office. Sir Robert had been 
not quite so well that morning, 
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and Mr. Parry had thought that 
Dr. Gordon might as well look 
in. 

Lady Frances sat in a round- 
backed chair, one of those chairs 
on which back and arms are on a 
level. She wore a white muslin 
peignoir ; a long and picturesque 
robe, tied at the neck, at the wrists, 
and round the waist, and descend- 
ing quite to the feet. Her hair, 
entirely uncombed, floated freely 
over her shoulders, and down 
beneath the level of the sleeves. 
Martha Watkins now gently 
brushed the top of her head, now 
drew a comb through the long 
tresses. 

“Did you see anything at the 
window, Martha?” said Lady 
Frances. 

“No, my lady.” 

“There, again; leave the brush 
a moment. Look!” 

A pause was broken only by the 
solemn ticking of the clock. The 
evening was dark and stormy, and 


the wind came in fitful gusts—now 
dashing a drifting shower against 
the windows, now sinking into 
perfect calm. 

“T do not know what makes me 
think of it,” said her ladyship; 
“but just before my grandmother 


died — There —there it was 
again!” and Lady Frances rose. 
“Open the window, Martha!” 

The handmaid unfastened the 
bolt of the French window. The 
wind being in that direction, blew 
open the glass, and tossed back 
the long locks of the lady. She 
looked like a magnificent Pythia 
as she leant out in the night. 
Something white fluttered before 
her gaze. 

“T should be glad if you will 
look out, Martha,” said her lady- 
ship; “I must be ill if you can- 
not see something.” 

* Please, my lady,” said the girl. 

“ Well.” 

“T think it’s the white howl. 
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Yes, my lady, its the howl. He 
do live in the copse.” 

“Live in the copse? 
owl,” said Lady Frances. 
you seen it before?” 

“Oh yes, my lady, we’ve often 
seed it of nights.”’ 

“Often seen it,”’ said her lady- 
ship, with a little shiver. ‘“ There, 
that will do; close the window, 
and send Millikins to put up my 
things.” 

Millikins came tothe door, look- 
ing troubled. “If you please, my 
lady, Dr. Gordon wishes to speak 
to your ladyship.” 

“ Ask Dr. Gordon to come in,” 
said she, taking her seat. 

The stately and venerable form 
of the old physician was seen at 
the door. Millikins half closed 
it after him, but remained, as it 
were, framed in the aperture. 
Without a word Dr. Gordon 
walked close up to Lady Frances. 
Then he took her hand, gently 
raised it, bent over it, and kissed 
it. 

“T understand you, Dr. Gordon,” 
said Lady Frances, looking very 
pale. 

“Yes, my dear lady. All is 
peaceful now. Better so, better 
so,” said the old man. 

“Dr. Gordon,” said Lady 
Frances, after a pause, “ will you 
answer me one question faith- 
fully?” 

“Tes.” 

“Ts there anything that could 
have been done—anything that I 
could have done—anything that, if 
I had been a poor woman, I should 
have done, that has been omitted 
in the care of Sir Robert ?” said the 
lady. 

“My dear Lady Frances, there 
has been nothing which human 
skill or care could effect which has 
been omitted. Nothing that any 
mother, from the gracious lady at 
Windsor to the poor woman at your 
lodge, could have done, or could 
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have wished to be done, that has 
not been attempted.” 

“Then my conscience is at ease,” 
said Lady Frances. “ Doctor, you 
will be kind enough to give any 
directions that are proper; and Mr. 
Pierce must be written to to come 
at once, and make all proper 
arrangements. I leave it entirely 
to him. Perhaps it may be best to 
telegraph. Telegraph to say a letter 
is coming. Be good enough to 
have this done for me.” 

Before the doctor could answer 
there was a little bit of scuffle at 
the door. “You can’t come in, 
Mr. Wilkinson; my lady is not 
dressed ”— 

“Never mind my hair,” said 
Lady Frances ; “ What have you 
to say, Wilkinson?” 

“ An express has just brought a 
despatch for your ladyship.” 

“Give it tome. Read it, if you 


please, Dr. Gordon, my eyes have 
begun to swim.” 
“Turner to Lady Frances Plum- 


ville. Come to Barton Towers with- 
out delay. Lord Barton has had a 
fit.” 

“Have the carriage round at 
once, Wilkinson. Do not forget 
your great-coat. Send someone on 
horseback to the station to order a 
special train. I shall not stop till 
I arrive at Barton Towers. Dr. 
Gordon, you will be kind enough 
to attend to my request, and to 
stay here till Mr. Pierce comes. 
Millikins, put up the jewel case. 
You need not put any dresses up, 
of course. Get everything ready 
at once.” 


Cuapter XLII. 


THE LATE SIR ROBERT. 


Tuer hatchment of arms of the 
late Sir Robert Branksea Barton 
Plumville had been fixed over the 
central door of the hall. The 
scutcheon was depicted on a black 
ground ; for Sir Robert had been, 
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heraldically speaking, buried with 
spear and with shield as the last 
male of his race. He was, as far as 
letters patent can confer such no- 
bility as has none but a parch- 
ment origin, certainly the second 
knight baronet in lineal descent. 
But if the griping and servile 
character by which Plum had 
risen into Plumville had been 
his paternal inheritance, the blood 
of the Norman dukes and Saxon 
kings ran in his infant veins by 
reason of his descent from the 
house of Barton de Raville. One 
sole and single order as to the 
funereal ceremonies had come direct 
from Lady Frances. The azure 
chief was to be blazoned quar- 
terly—first and fourth—all the 
imaginative Plumville bearings were 
to be crammed into second and 
third. Quod feci feci might have 
have been replaced by Plumvilla 
fuit. 

The will of Sir Robert Baker 
Plumville had been carefully 
framed to provide against one 
dreaded contingency. It was only 
the fear of that contingency that 
had induced the baronet, it was 
supposed, to overcome the strong 
natural repugnance that he shared 
with many a less selfish man 
to give directions as to his last 
testament. Having overcome that 
dislike, he set to work with all the 
persistent energy of his nature. 
The motive was this. 

In a remote part of the county 
of Blackshire lay the village in 
which had been reared the original 
stock of the Plums. Thence had 
emigrated Robert Plum, alias 
Robert Plumville. In fact, a 
hardy, poor, decent, hard-working 
race still bore the unaugmented 
name, and supported themselves 
in the district as miners, colliers, 
puddlers, or whatnot, by the honest 
labour of their hands. The one 
great terror of Sir Robert Baker 
Plumville was, lest by any evil 
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chance any of the great Plumville 
property should be inherited by 
these un-ennobled Plums. 

Hence the anxiety of the 
baronet for his late marriage—con- 
tracted after the loss of a son by a 
former wife. Hence the almost 
regal festivities which hailed the 
birth and the christening of the 
poor wizened little infant borne 
him by Lady Frances; the infant 
towards whom its mother had to 
strive, as a matter of conscience, to 
do her duty. Hence the skill of 
the lawyers that had been devoted 
to the framing of Sir Robert’s will. 

The position of Lady Frances 
had been too carefully provided for 
in the marriage settlements to 
make it necessary to refer to her 
ladyship in the will. Exclusive of 
what she possessed, either in full 
or for life—all went to the infant 
baronet. In case—for even baronets 
are mortal—of the death of Sir 
Robert Branksea Barton Plumville 
without issue, the business was to 
be disposed of, the land, with the 
exception of that lying in a ring 
fence round the hall, was to be 
sold, and the proceeds, together 
with the reserved land and build- 
ings, were to be devoted to chari- 
table purposes. The charity desig- 
nated was the establishment of a 
hospital or house‘of retreat for 
idiots and lunatics, to whose recep- 
tion the hall was to be devoted, 
under the name of the “ Plumville 
Asylum.” Having thus effectually 
excluded the Plums, Sir Robert 
could breathe his last with a tran- 
quil conscience. 

One other point was set forth in 
detail in the will. That document 
directed the erection of a splendid 
mortuary chapel, as an adjunct to 
the new parish church of Brierley, 
which had been erected within the 
precincts of Plumville Park, under 
the invocation of the Evangelist 
and the Baptist. On the north of 


the chancel of the church a more 
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lofty roof was.to cover a wider 
aisle. Pierced windows were to 
communicate with the chancel and 
with the nave. Ponderous brass 
gates were to give internal and ex- 
ternal admission from church and 
from park. A crypt beneath the 
marble pavement was to be pre- 
pared for the last resting-place of 
the line, in which the coffin of 
the first baronet was to be 
re-interred. In the centre of 
the chapel an altar tomb, copied 
from that of King Henry VIL. in 
Westminster Abbey, was to support 
the effigy of the founder. All that 
was wanted to complete the design, 
in an «esthetic point of view, was 
the inscription, Orate pro anima 
ejus. But an invitation of this 
kind was quite out of the limits of 
the baronet’s ideas. If he had 
been convinced that he possessed a 
soul, he would probably have con- 
sidered whether he could have 
made money out of the property. 
If he had been a man of reading, 
he would have envied those adroit 
vagabonds who are recorded to 
have bargained with the Author of 
evil on the terms of exchanging 
this shadowy unreality for sub- 
stantial wealth and pleasure. The 
usual moral of the monkish stories 
of this nature, evincing how, after 
all, the Evil One was outwitted by 
the production of the cowl of St. 
Francis in extremis, or by some 
similarly conclusive expedient, 
would have highly delighted Sir 
Robert. He would have readily 
run the risk—first for the pecu- 
niary consideration, secondly for 
the yet intenser delight of actually 
cheating the devil. As it was, the 
altar tomb represented the utmost 
hopes of Sir Robert, and his clearest 
notions of immortality. 

The remains of Sir Robert 
Branksea Barton Plumyille had 
been laid in the marble crypt. The 
stir of the funeral was over, and a 
deeper solitude had settled on the 
22 
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Hall. The orders of Lady Frances, 
whose life interest deferred the 
execution of the will as to the sale 
of the property, were awaited as to 
any change of disposition. But 
Lady Frances could spare no time 
from the couch of her grandfather 
to attend to matters affecting the 
Plumville property. Her interest 
—her thought, that is to say—in 
the matter ceased with the snap- 
ping of the frail link that depended 
on the life of the infant baronet. 
One other link remained—that of 
the odious name—and in the course 
of nature that link was now 
likely to snap. 

The octogenarian—nearly nono- 
genarian baron—one of the oldest, 
heraldically speaking, of his order, 
made a good fight for his life. 
Extreme age being suspended in 
the scales, balanced by iron vigour 
of constitution, when sickness came 
in aid of the first or hostile ele- 
ment, the result could not long be 
doubtful. But Lady Frances 
tended her grandfather’s bed b 
night and by day. The old lor 
could hardly bear her to leave the 
room. All his former tenderness 
for her childish days—for those of 
her mother—had returned. It 
seemed to be reciprocated. Lord 
Barton never said to her what he 
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did say to his physician, to wit, that 
he heartily thanked God that no 
Plumville should inherit the De 
Raville peerage. But it would 
have seemed as if a deep and 


hidden sympathy united the heart 
of his grandchild with his own as 
to this cause for devout gratitude. 


“‘ Lady Frances tried to save the 
child,” said I. “ She never neglected 
doing her duty to it.” 

“* Her duty,” said my wife, indig- 
nantly ; “a pretty idea of duty for a 
mother to attend to her own child !” 

“It is more than they all do,” 
quoth I, “ especially in France.” 

“ More shame to them, then,” says 
she; “but we have no baby-farming 
here. Lowis, I wish you would 
alter all that part.” 

“* My love,” said I, “ you speak as 
if I could control events, or make 
people different from the truth in 
order to please you.” 

“ Well,” she replied, “ I think she 
is a most unnatural character; I 
don’t mean, of course, an imaginary 
character. I wish she was. But I 
can never forgive her.” 

“TI hope she will meet a more 
merciful judge, then,” said I. “ It 
is well for all of us that we are not 


left to the mercies of our best human 
Friends.” 


(To be continued.) 
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THE TRAMPLED PEARLS. 


From heaven an angel passed down to the downcast earth, 
Away from home in God, and life as intense as flame ; 

Breaking his crystal sphere for a lonely burden of birth, 
To bring his kingdom bright to his lower kin he came. 


Out of love’s fairyland, to a mother pure came a child, 

Of marvellous powers foretold by the wistful light in his eyes, 
Wise because so simple, and strong because so mild, 

He left not heaven behind, for it shone through human guise. 


Man’s garment of clay he donned . . . . men looked on his face with 
amaze, 
In a few awakening hearts forgotten pulses beat ; 
But the pride of the earth was hurt at a creature of heavenly ways, 
And when he let fall pearls, swine trampled them under their feet. 


He drank his martyr cup, he toiled to the end, then flew 
Again to the realms which earth obscures with a thickness of night ; 
Of the jewels dropped in the dust the children had gathered a few, 
One gave to another a charm, a lamp of unquenchable light. 


Anon the powerful came, and the power of the pearls they eyed, 
And they took them and made them crowns to fit their own brows 
with gold, 
For the angel they made an image enthroned in a shrine of pride, 
As saviour and lawful god, and ordered his might to be told. 


The children gazed on the throne and were bidden to bow the head, 
And the priest cried, Lo, the pearls! and took the pay for the show; 
Far off an angel wept, but the eyes of the image were dead, 
And even the sun scarce dared to that painted corner to go. 


But the world was left unsaved, and the pearls lost their spell in the 
crown, 
Set up where none might reach, and shadowed by many a cheat : 
To one that looks from above, earth’s glories show upside down,* 
So the pearls raised on high are still in the mire trampled under the 


feet. K. C. 





* “ Joseph f. R. Josuae aegrotans in extasin raptus est. Quaerenti ex eo patri, quid 
vidisset, respondit: Mundum inversum ; superiores inferius, et inferiores superius. 
Quo audito dicebat ei pater, seculum electum vidisti.”—Talmud, Bava Bathra, f. 10, 3. 
Pesachin f. 50. 1. 
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THE ENGLISH STAGE AND THE COMEDIE FRANCAISE. 


THE visit of the French players to 
London should not be suffered to 
be without its lessons, both of en- 
couragement and of warning, to 
those who are interested in the 
drama of this country. We have 
had amongst us the most famous 
body of performers in the world. 
France, whether justly or not, is 
regarded over the world as the 
natural home of the drama, and in 
the minds of most people the drama 
of France is inseparably associated 
with the Comédie Francaise. Abun- 
dant opportunity has been afforded 
us of studying the merits and the 
defects of this renowned and re- 
markable institution. The players 
have played their best pieces ; 
their acknowledged critics have 
lectured and written upon the 
Comédie, its formation, its history, 
its regulations, and principles ; and 
the Press of our own country has 
vied with them in giving every 
publicity to the affairs of the com- 
pany. The fault will be ours, 
therefore, if we do not reap some 
profit from the brief stay amongst 
us of our French brethren of the 
sock and buskin. We know now 
what the Théatre Frangais is—a 
company or society of excellent 
actors, united together under cer- 
tain rules, salaried according to a 
recognised scale, enjoying the 
prospect of a moderate annuity 
when age shall have incapacitated 
them for further service ; and in the 
receipt of a pecuniary grant from 
the State. The advantages of a 
system of this kind are obvious; 
certain disadvantages, naturally 


joined to it, have also been made 
apparent. Looking first to the 
advantages, we see in most unmis- 
takable light the good which 
results from the habitual associa- 
tion on the same stage of a troupe 
of actors, who are thereby fami- 
liarised with each other’s style of 
acting, which good result is the 
production of an admirable har- 
mony in almost every play. That 
some actors should be better than 
others is of course inevitable, and 
equally that certain plays should 
show certain performers to su- 
preme advantage; nor would any 
other condition of things be 
desirable. But what we would 
insist upon is the fact of the 
general smoothness and _ sub- 
dued harmony of performance 
which is one of the most noticeable 
features of the Comédie, and which 
flows naturally from the intimate 
knowledge which the players have 
one of another, born of long and 
close association together. The 
great and varied strength of the 
company allows of each play being 
well “ cast” throughout, and, pro- 
vided the play itself be sufficiently 
strong in good parts, of giving to 
each one an opportunity of exhibit- 
ing his especial excellence; while, 
save in occasional deference to 
peculiar genius, no one is allowed 
to shine unduly. Personal ambi- 
tion seemed sometimes to be lost in 
the feeling that the perfection of 
the whole was the best, and this 
would seem to be the proper spirit 
of acting. The subordinate parts, 
the careful or indifferent rendering 
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of which will often make or mar a 
performance, received for the most 
part their proper share of attention, 
and it was seldom, therefore, that 
the feelings of the spectator were 
divided between admiration for the 
superb delivery of one or two 
principal parts, and the wretched 
execution of most, if not all, of 
the rest. Here then is an enormous 
advantage, and one to be persist- 
ently borne in mind. The non- 
recognition of the necessity of cast- 
ing efficiently all the parts of a 
play has been, as we shall see here- 
after, a fault in the conduct of 
most of our theatres, and the tardy 
recognition of it by one or two 
managers has been already at- 
tended with very happy results. 
Then the regulations of the 
theatre, though, as was proved in 
one notable instance during the 
visit of the company to London, by 
no means impossible of improve- 
ment, have for the most part the 
good result of giving the actor a 
feeling of security and independ- 
ence in the prosecution of his 
artistic career. Each feels that the 
interests of the theatre are in a 
manner his interests, and that his 
material as well as his professional 
good is bound up in the welfare of 
the institution. With regard to 
the assistance of the State, too 
much importance has been given it 
in one point of view, and not suf- 
ficient in another. We have been 
told to lay great stress upon 
the sense of security possessed by 
the manager who feels that in case 
of insufficient support from the 
public he has the State coffers to 
fall back upon as a final resource. 
But the patronage of a Govern- 
ment will not maintain a theatre, 
and if the time should come when 
the manager, deprived of the as- 
sistance of his true supporters, the 
public, were compelled to have re- 
course to the Royal charity, it 
would be very evident that by 
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reducing himself to such straits he 
had forfeited the esteem of his 
patrons, and was no longer worthy 
of the aid of either State or people. 
There is no discredit in accepting 
the generously-proffered monetary 
help of the State, and there are 
times when it is truly valuable; 
but too great emphasis may be laid 
on the permanent benefits of a 
State grant to a theatrical institu- 
tion. Again, the State naturally 
demands an authority in the man- 
agement of the theatre propor- 
tionate to the munificence of its 
endowment. This also might be 
an artistically beneficent arrange- 
ment, but it might also be far 
otherwise ; and, indeed, in the case 
of the Comédie, the value of State 
interference is to some extent legen- 
dary. Accompanying the presi- 
dential dowry is a delicately en- 
forced request that prominence 
shall be given to the plays of 
Molitre, the founder of the com- 
pany, on so many nights in the 
year. This at first sight looks like 
a wise and kindly measure for 
insuring the preservation upon the 
modern stage of the works of a 
master-dramatist. But it has crept 
out more than once that, though 
the Comédie, in obedience to the 
wishes of the State, brings out 
Moliétre at regular intervals during 
the season, the benches of the 
theatre present on those occasions 
a far more beggarly appearance 
than on the evenings when M. 
Alexandre Dumas fils occupies the 
stage with one of his brilliant pour- 
trayals of modern life and manners. 
So that after all it would seem that 
the Moliére performances seldom 
have that flavour of spontaneity 
which usualiy belongs te the re- 
vival upon the English stage of one 
of the favourite authors of a past 
generation. There are long periods 
during which we seem to be utterly 
forgetful of our own splendid 
drama; but sooner or later the star 
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of the erst-neglected author is 
again in the ascendant, and when 
he is brought from his dusty rest- 
ing-place into the rays of the foot- 
lights, it is invariably in answer to 
a spontaneous demand for his 
appearance on the part of a re- 
pentant public. 

But there is another very im- 
portant aspect in which to regard 
the assistance given by the State 
to the theatre. Itis a distinct and 
bold recognition of the stage as a 
national institution. The dramatic 
art thus occupies a firm indubious 
footing in the country, a footing 
which is accepted by all. The 
player is raised to an assured posi- 
tion, his profession assumes a new 
dignity ; the stage, from being the 
mere toy of the people, takes its 
place amongst the recognised means 
at once of pleasure and improve- 
ment. In the Théatre Francais 
the French drama is ennobled in 
the estimation of men in all coun- 
tries. In no country can a theatre 
be pointed to with such assurance, 
and the assertion “here is our 
drama” as in France by all who 
esteem the Théatre Francais. No- 
where has the theatre been brought 
to such perfection as in France, 
where the theatre is organised. 
These, then, are two very tangible 
advantages which it is sufficient 
for the present to dwell upon. 

Our task is not a critical exami- 
nation of the Comédie, or we might 
go on to point out several easily 
recognisable faults both in the 
principle of the institution and in 
the artistic style of its performers. 
We might speak of faults of a 
laboured style in certain plays, 
due to the too-careful preserva- 
tion of acting traditions which 
might well have been relinquished. 
We might show the want of fore- 
sight, if not of generosity, evi- 
denced in the framing of rules for 
the allotment of salaries. And we 
might comment, with some justice, 
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on the inelasticity of the company’s 
resources when placed at a disad- 
vantage by the failure of one of 
their performers. The strength of 
the company was such, we were led 
to understand, and the variety of 
their repertory so great, that no 
unforeseen accident could possibly 
prevent the fulfilment of an engage- 
ment; but the sudden defection on 
one occasion of Mademoiselle Bern- 
hardt threw the management, if we 
may be allowed the expression, 
completely on their beam-ends. 
However, our present duty is not 
to find fault, but to discover and 
make clear what we think should 
be the lessons to be learned from 
the visit of the Comédie Francaise 
to London. We think, then, it is 
sufficiently evident that the stage 
can hardly take root as a really 
national institution until it has 
received the countenance and sup- 
port, in some form or other, of the 
State. This we see has already 
been accomplished in France, with 
an issue eminently satisfactory as 
regards at least the increased dig- 
nity of the theatre as an institution. 
France is regarded as the first 
dramatic country in the world, and 
with most people all that oe 
know of the greatness of the Frenc 
drama is summed up in their 
knowledge of the Théatre Francais. 
A national theatre, be it under- 
stood, is not a State theatre, a 
theatre subsidised wholly by the 
State. The history of the English 
stage presents us with examples of 
such institutions, but these are not 
what we intend when we appeal for 
the establishment of a national 
theatre. We have read of players 
dubbed the “ King’s servants,” of 
theatres which were royal playing- 
grounds (and none the more re- 
spectable for the fact); and of 
authors who wrote their plays to 
please the not very exalted taste of 
a royal patron. It is far from our 
desire to see a revival of the form 
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of “support” extended by the 
State to the theatre in the days of 
the Restoration. When we talk of 
State support, we mean rather than 
anything else that candid and open 
acknowledgment of the theatre by 
the State, which in this country has 
never yet been given. 

Now let us turn our eyes for a 
moment to the state of the theatre 
in this country, and see how far 
there is needed and what opportu- 
nity there is for the establishment of 
an institution somewhat similar to 
the Théatre Francais. As to the 
need there can be no question. The 
English theatre is in a state of 
glorious disorganisation. If we 
look abroad over the theatrical 
world, it will be seen that its state 
is an artistic anarchy. Nowhere is 
there any system, everywhere is 
there disorder and confusion. We 
can scarcely be said to have any 
national drama, for the most fa- 
voured plays are adaptations from 
the French. System and organisa- 
tion are needed to reduce to form the 
chaos which now prevails. The need 
then of wkat we ask is abundantly 
evident. The sanctions of an organ- 
ised theatre would be found in 
the demand which exists for it. 
Nor is there lack of opportunity. 
At no time has the theatre enjoyed 
greater popularity in this country 
than at present. Theatres are 
more numerous than they ever 
were before, and, notwithstanding 
their number, they appear not to 
want for support. It might be 
argued, indeed, with some show 
of reason that the number of 
theatres is too great for the healthy 
condition of the art; that it 
would be better that they should 
be reduced by one-half. But 
against this it may be said that 
every new theatre argues a fresh 
demand for dramatic entertainment, 
and that, if there are more theatres 
to-day than ever before, so are there 
more playgoers to fill them. For 
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the playgoing public is not now 
confined to the metropolis, it extends 
to the suburban districts, and far 
out into the country. The extra- 
ordinary increase in theatres, there- 
fore, argues only an increase in the 
numbers of those who support the 
theatres. The real truth is that 
there are not too many theatres, 
but too few actors. The wretched 
“star” system, the principle of 
which is to throw upon the 
shoulders of a single actor the work 
which should be spread over an 
entire company, has much to an- 
swer for in the present state of the 
English stage. By this it is con- 
sidered sufficient to have one good 
performer, or one who enjoys the 
favour of the public, and to bring 
to his support a number of inferior 
ones, by whose inefficiency he is 
supposed to shine. The natural 
vanity of many good actors has 
dictated their support of a perni- 
cious system by which, did they but 
know it, they are the losers rather 
than the gainers. It is a matter 
for much rejoicing that the system 
appears to be already breaking up, 
and that those few theatres which 
are now going to work upon the 
principle of efficiency at all points, 
are receiving an encouraging share 
of public support. But though we 
have said that the actors are too 
few for the theatres, let it not be 
supposed for a moment that we are 
lacking in this respect. The his- 
trionic strength of the united 
theatres of the metropolis alone is 
something of which any count 

might well be proud; nor in all 
probability would it be a difficult 
matter to select two or three 
dramatic companies of equal artis- 
tic skill with the company of the 
Théatre Frangais. Indeed, there are 
individual actors amongst us finer 
than any of the famed French 
comedians. They showed us no 
player who was in any way 
the equal, either as regards rich- 
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ness and strength of imagination, or 
in technical knowledge of his art, of 
Mr. Irving ; and we might instance 
the names of Miss Ellen Terry, 
Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft, Mrs. Ken- 
dal, Mr. Hare, Mr. Hermann Vezin, 
and Mr. Arthur Cecil—to go no 
further—as comparable to the 
most admired actors of France. 
With such artists as these what 
might not our theatre become were 
it properly organised? We cannot 
but think that the effort to follow 
out the scheme we denote would 
meet with the approbation of some 
of the best actors. None know 
better than the actors themselves 
how much effect is lost, how diffi- 
cult it is for them to be at their 
best, in the presence of inferior 
support ; and to the spectator, how 
much more enjoyable is a_per- 
formance well sustained through- 
out by even moderately skilled 
actors than one in which the talents 
of all are deliberately suppressed 
for the sake of one. Again, with 
so many theatres and with such a 
loose, ill-regulated principle per- 
vading the whole dramatic system, 
actors have little inducement to 
make one theatre their home, but 
are inclined rather to transfer their 
services from one to another accord- 
ing to the tempting nature of the 
manager's offer. A few theatres 
which have been able to retain 
their corps for any length of time 
show the advantages of doing so in 
the ease and “go” which charac- 
terise their performances. It would 
of course be one of the principles 
of an organised theatre to provide 
such arrangements as would insure 
the continuous stay of actors who 
had learned the advantages of 
playing together, and at the same 
time to allow of such occasional 
reinforcements as would be needed 
to keep a perpetual flow of new 
life and energy. The working 
regulations of a large organised 
theatre would necessarily demand 
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a certain amount of self-sacrifice 


from individual members. Where 
the interests of all were to be 
thought of, none could expect 
to be unduly considered; but, 
even with this condition in view, 
we believe that no opposition to 
the plan of a national theatre 
would be offered by those actors 
whose co-operation it would be 
necessary to secure. If the actors 
were inclined to support such a 
scheme, the public, with whom the 
theatre is now so popular, would 
be ready with their assistance. 
Mr. Matthew Arnold, writing in 
the Nineteenth Century, offers some 
suggestions as to the formation of 
an organised theatre. Let a grant, 
he says, be made from the Science 
and Art Department, with Mr. 
Pigott, the Examiner of Plays, to 
sit as the commissioner of the 
Government on the Council. A 
grant from the Science and Art 
Department would well meet the 
requirements of the case, and the 
advice of a gentleman with the 
experience of Mr. Pigott should be 
of service; though this, if we mis- 
take not, is the gentleman who has 
more than once drawn attention 
upon himself by the issuing of 
some amusingly prudish regula- 
tions respecting the length of 
ballet-dancers’ skirts, while sanc- 
tioning the performance of several 
decidedly dangerous translations 
of Palais Royal farces. It would 
be premature to discuss the council 
before we have decided on our 
scheme; but it should certainly 
include all the best men in art and 
letters whose assistance could be 
obtained. The theatre should be 
cosmopolitan in its readiness to 
accept the counsel and aid of all 
other arts. With the support of 
the State there is needed im still 
greater degree the support of the 
Church. True art cannot be per- 
manently divorced from religion, 
and the estrangement between 
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Church and stage has already been 
of too long duration. It is one of 
the healthiest signs of the times 
that the Church is even now ex- 
tending her hand to the stage, and 
showing, by her generous and 
liberal attitude, her willingness for 
friendship and co-partnership. 

In close connection with a 
national organised theatre should 
be a school or college of acting, in 
which young aspirants might be 
taught the rudiments of their art. 
This is really one of the sorest 
wants of the theatre of the present 
day. The habit of regarding acting 
as an empirical art, dependent on 
experience without knowledge, has 
been a bane in all time. It has 
sent many to try their fortunes on 
the stage who had better have 
remained at the counter or the 


desk, and whom experience has 
taught only this unpleasant 
lesson. One has only to look out 


upon the state of the theatre to- 
day to be assured how great is the 
nead of some system of instruction 
for all who would attempt the pro- 
fession of actor. The stage has its 
mechanical rules, upon the know- 
ledge of which depends the success 
of the actor, and ignorance of which 
precludes the attainment of any 
high position. An actor is no more 
born than a painter is; that is to 
say, neither can reach to the per- 
fect expression of their art without 
the acquirement of certain definite 
rules and principles. Good elocu- 
tion is one of the first requirements 
of an actor; but so little is elocu- 
tion understood upon the modern 
stage that the critic considers he 
has given especial praise in saying 
of such an actor merely that his 
delivery of the lines of his part was 
good, Then, too, there is a mass 
of floating traditions of acting, 
handed down from one generation 
to another, some good, some bad, 
all of which it is left to the young 
actor to acquire by observation and 
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experience. Young actors of the 
present day are placed at even 
more of a disadvantage than were 
those of an earlier age; for whereas 
in those days it was useless to 
think of a London engagement 
until one had gone through the 
drudgery of an apprenticeship in 
the country, it is now possible, 
owing to the number of theatres 
and other increased facilities, to step 
almost from the counter on to the 
boards of a London theatre. At 
first there is an apparent advan- 
tage in securing at once the criti- 
cism of a metropolitan audience; 
but the ambitious actor who is not 
content to remain in a subordinate 
position quickly feels the want of 
a sound training in the mechanism 
of his art. We shall be pointed 
perhaps to dramatic history, told 
to survey the lives of Garrick, 
Kean, Kemble, and Macready, and 
to bear in mind that the greatest 
English actors have been produced 
without the benefits of a school of 
acting. But there is the ready 
reply, that though genius will sue- 
ceed in spite of every disadvan- 
tage, talent, if it is to be developed 
to a high degree of perfection, 
stands in need of all the support 
that can be accorded it ; moreover 
that there is very little question 
that the best actors of ancient or 
modern times would have beea 
better still for the advice and in- 
struction of a trained master in 
their youth. No single actor now 
upon the ste uge, from the highest to 
the lowest, could be shown whose 
excellences would not have been 
greater, whose faults would not 
have appeared less prominent, 
had he been able to profit by the 
wisdom of a professed teacher of 
hisart. A school of acting cannot 


make an actor; but it can do much 
towards helping him to make him- 
It can show him what is 
is unworthy in 
vcting which his 


self one. 
worthy and what 
the traditions of 
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predecessors have left him; it can 
instruct him in the art of proper 
speaking, and it can give him some 
idea of how to comport himself 
upon the stage. We have schools 
of painting and schools of music, 
but a youth who would not dream 
of entering upon either of these 
professions without undergoing a 
prolonged and arduous training, 
thinks himself qualified at once, 
and without knowledge or experi- 
ence, to undertake the most exact- 
ing réles of comedy, drama, or 
tragedy. If for no other purpose, 
a school of acting is needed to 
teach the simple pronunciation of 
the English language. It is not 
desired to form young actors after 
the patterns of one or two profes- 
sors of the art, but to give them a 
thorough knowledge of some of 
the principles which all who have 
excelled upon the stage bave studi- 
ously observed. Young actors are 
handicapped more heavily than they 
themselves believe, in being thrust 
into os before they are justly 
fitted to take a public place, for 
their youthful awkwardnesses are 
so confirmed in the minds of their 
audiences that the impression of 
them is difficult to remove, and 
they come to be regarded as inca- 
pables. The Conservatoire of Paris, 
which is attached to the Comédie 
Francaise, has on the réle of its 
rofessors the names of Got, 

ounet-Sully, Delaunay, and the 
finest actors of the Francais, and we 
should expect the representative 
actors of our own theatre to give 
the benefit of their experience in 
similar capacities. 

We shall be twitted perhaps 
with the suggestion that, having 
our theatre organised, and our 
actors trained, we shall still be 
without an original drama upon 
which they may exercise their 
talents. This question of the 
original capacity of our dramatic 
anthors is always a troublous one. 
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It has afforded cynical as well as 
shallow critics endless opportunity 
for depreciatory writing, and is 
turned to full account by native 
and foreign detractors of the 
English stage. And, truth to say, 
we are not at present displaying 
any remarkable creative talent in 
the works with which our theatre 
is furnished. For our own part 
we do not, however, think that 
this is altogether indicative of 
the creative or intellectual poverty 
of the authors; we consider 
that it is largely traceable to 
the influence of fashion of the 
day. There is a fashion in plays 
as in most other things, and 
just now it is the rule to prefer 
translations of foreign plays to 
original compositions. Perhaps the 
fashion is not greatly creditable to 
the public taste; but, in passing 
judgment, we should be careful to 
consider how far the adaptors are 
to blame, and how far the public. 
At one time the cry is all for 
the sensation drama of Mr. 
Boucicault; at another the witty 
dialogue of Mr. Byron tickles all 
fancies; and then again we will 
have nothing but French farces. 
But it is unfair in the extreme to 
argue that, because there isa passing 
excitement in favour of the rude 
drolleries of the Palais Royal, 
therefore there is a dearth of origi- 
nal talent amongst our own writers. 
If an author can get more for a 
translation from the French which 
costs but little brain labour, can we 
expect him to go to the intellectual 
trouble of constructing “ new and 
original” English plays? But 
while we have such dramatists as 
Mr. Byron, Mr. Gilbert, Mr. Wills, 
Mr. Albery, and Mr. Marshall, it is 
either egotism or ignorance, or 
both, to talk as though the art of 
original play writing had ceased to 
exist in England. Mr. Byron, the 
author of several scores of plays, 
has just produced one which for 
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strength of plot, firmness and 
freshness of character-painting and 
brilliance of dialogue, would com- 
pare favourably with some of the 
best dramatic works of modern 
France. And what an exhaustless 
mine of wealth there is in the 
drama of the past! We forbear 
to touch upon so wide a theme; 
but certainly a powerful company 
in a well-organised theatre would 
not soon find themselves at a stand- 
still for want of material upon 
which to work. 

Did space permit, we should be 
glad to dwell upon the favourable 
hopes for the future afforded by 
the state of some few of the chief 
metropolitan theatres. Mr. Irving, 
whose efforts on behalf of the 
serious and poetic drama have 
been so warmly and practically 
endorsed by the support he has 
received, is a most encouraging 
example. Several wise and liberal 
reforms already introduced will, we 
trust, pave the way for the accom- 
plishment of others; and we cannot 
forego the opportunity of com- 
mending his adoption of the 
system of a frequent change of 
programme, urgently counselled in 
these pages at the time of his 
amen of management. We 
scarcely see a way at present to re- 
commending yet another reform 
which should free him from the 
necessity of appearing more than 
three or four times a week. The 
institution of a theatre of which 
the idea is here foreshadowed 
would secure this inestimable ad- 
vantage, and it is one of the strong 
reasons in its favour. Mr. and 
Mrs. Bancroft, whose services to 
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comedy will form a_ valuable 
chapter in the history of the modern 
stage, contemplate, we believe, a 
migration from the Prince of 
Wales’s to the larger Haymarket 
Theatre. The proposed step has 
doubtless been the subject of full 
consideration, and we foresee only 
good to result from the proximity 
to the friendly rival establishment 
shortly to be opened by Mr. Hare 
and Mr. Kendal, at the St. James’s 
Theatre. 

There is great influence for good 
in the mere idea of a national 
theatre. What respect clings to 
the name of the Théatre Frangais ! 
What a lustre, derived from the 
years of its foundation, from the 
number and fame of the actors it 
has sheltered, from the splendour 
of great performances, is still re- 
flected from this grand institution. 
We too need such a theatre as 
should embody the greatness of 
the English aon the thought 
of which should occur to the mind 
whenever the English drama was 
spoken of. A national theatre is 
needed to extend the fame and 
influence of the English dramatic 
institutions. It is needed to 
awaken once more the interest in 
the stage of men of mind. It is 
needed to stimulate the pride of 
actors in their profession, and to 
fix a standard of acting. It is 
needed to vivify the drama of the 
past, to encourage the drama of 
the present, to insure the support 
and cultivation of the drama of the 
future. And it is needed to estab- 
lish the drama as a fixed and per- 
manent institution. 
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EXTRA ROMAN CATACOMBS.—THE CATACOMBS OF 
CHIUSI. 


“Ir would have been interesting,” 
says Canon Northcote, in his recent 
book, “Epitaphs of the Cata- 
combs,” p. 183, “to study the 
development of Christian epi- 
graphy in other places as com- 
pared with Rome; but the mate- 
rials for such a comparison do not 
exist.” The materials are un- 
doubtedly scanty for the compari- 
son of non-Roman catacombs with 
those of Rome, but they do exist, 
and what there are, though not 
very ample for the purpose, are 
very instructive, showing the uni- 
formity of Christian sepulture 
throughout the Italian peninsula, 
and extending it at the least into 
Gaul. Rome, as head of the em- 
pire, and illuminated by the preach- 
ing of the Apostles, had, as was 
natural, a large number of Chris- 
tians within her walls, and no 
less of martyrs ; these were buried 
in the cemeteries, which we now 
term The catacombs. Syracuse, 
the flourishing capital of Sicily, 
which rivalled Rome herself in 
inhabitants, and which is said to 
have also had, by the preaching of 
St. Paul, a large number of Chris- 
tians likewise, had similar vast 
cemeteries, rivalling those of Rome, 
not only in extent, but in the ac- 
cessories of ornament, and symbol- 
ism,and epigraphy. The catacombs, 
too, of Naples and of Capua are of 
great interest. But more especially 
Nola in Campania, so famous for 
its fictile vases, the capital of Cis- 
tibirine Etruria, has still in its 


suburbs a great catacomb, giving 
the name of Cimitile to the vil- 
lage it underlies ; of so much re- 
nown was it as a cemetery, and as 
the resting-place of martyrs, that 
S. Paulinus, then bishop of Nola, 
in the fourth century, erected, near 
to that catacomb, several oratories, 
besides his famous basilica dedi- 
cated to St. Felix, which served as 
the type for all after basilicas in 
respect of its bell-tower, the first 
that was erected to call the faith- 
ful to their sacred functions. We 
have ourselves visited both Nola 
and Cimitile, and penetrated the 
whole distance of the subterranean, 
within which yet remains a store- 
house for the subject of extra- 
Roman catacombs, and its epi- 
graphy from the first to the sixth 
century in an unbroken series. 
We can only wonder it has not 
more largely engaged the attention 
of Christian archeologists. Among 
ourselves it has scarcely been men- 
tioned, and is not once named by 
M. E. Le Blant in his very interest- 
ing “Etudes sur les Sarcophages 
Chrétiens Antiques de la Ville 
d’Arles,” recently published at 
Paris ; not even in the prefixed dis- 
sertation, to which it would so natu- 
rally have belonged as an illustra- 
tion of a common subject alike for 
Gaul and Italy. The studies of M. 
LeBlant have led him rather to early 
Christian tombs and sarcophayi, 
than to catacombs ; the work men- 
tioned is an admirable monograph 
on those of Arles, and a most 
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valuable contribution to the gene- 
ral subject. Still further, both 
at Ravenna and Aquileja, at 
Trieste, and at Marseilles; in 
the ancient cemeteries along the 
valley of the Rhone, notably 
at Arles,* in the venerable Elis- 
camps, or Elysian Field, much 
may be gathered in the way of 
illustration; though it is to be 
borne in mind that the chronology 
of the Roman catacombs is there 
carried forward as far as to the 
seventh century, and even to its 
end, while in Spain it is extended, 
by Huber, to the eighth century. 
There is, however, one part of 
Italy which perhaps above any 
other offers the most instructive 
parallel, and not less instructive 
contrast, with the Roman cata- 
combs—Chiusi. The great anti- 
quity and the importance of the 
place adds to the interest. Etruria 
having been formed into a Roman 
province, the ordinary seat of its 
government was fixed at Chiusi, 
which became of the first rank 
under the conquest by the Romans, 
as it had been to the last the 
flourishing capital of the country, 
the chief of the twelve principal 
cities. Later still Etruria was one 
of the earliest countries, out of 
Rome, evangelised by Christianity, 
There, at Volterra, Linus was born, 
and became one of the first dis- 
ciples of St. Peter and his succes- 
sor at Rome ; the earliest traditions 
of the Roman Church naming him 
with Cletus and Clement, as we 
find him named in the epistles of 
St. Paul, tradition equally con- 
secrating with his memory the 
churches of Volterra and Chiusi. 
Chiusi, indeed, of all the cities of 
Etruria appears to have had the 
largest Christian population, and 
to have exceeded that of Volterra. 
For upwards of 500 years, Chiusi, 
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more or less powerful, maintained 
its ascendancy over the country. 
It is therefore only to be expected 
that in Chiusi, above all the cities 
of Etruria, are yet to be found, as 
is the fact, the most remarkable 
monuments of early antiquity; 
there, for instance, if anywhere, we 
must place the famous labyrinth 
of Porsenna. Chiusi, indeed, which 
lies, too, in the road of all Italian 
travellers, is visited over and over 
again for its Etruscan sepulchres, 
and deservedly, for they are most 
remarkable ; it is, however, for the 
most part nearly unknown, or un- 
recognised, as possessing a great 
Christian cemetery, or rather as 
we shall show, two Christian ceme- 
teries, both catacombs, on the ana- 
logue of those of Rome, of a date 
at the latest of the time of Aure- 
lian and the Antonines. Murray’s 
handbook in its latest edition for 
central Italy says, “‘ The tombs of 
the early Christians at Chiusi will 
interest travellers who have not 
seen the catacombs at Rome and 
Naples, from which, however, they 
differ ;” while Bideker not 
mention them at all. We believe, 
however, that the catacombs at 
Chiusi—they are something more 
than “ tombs,’—will interest yet 
more those who have seen the cata- 
combs of Rome, and well under- 
stand them, than those “ who have 
not seen them ;” and we propose to 
occupy the rest of this paper with 
an account of one of them, as an 
example of what we have called 
extra-Roman catacombs. 

Our printed materials for the 
purpose, at least as regards the 
catacomb of S. Caterina, are 
mainly taken from the monograph 
of Monsignore Dominico Bartolini, 
entitled “Le Nuove Catacombe di 
Chiusi,” privately printed, and a 
dissertation read by him before the 
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Roman Pontifical Academy of 
Archwology, with a slighter paper 
of the Abate Cavedoni, called by 
him “Un breve ragguaglio del 
Novello Cemeterio Clusino di St. 
Caterina ;” we have also carefully 
perused, and have now before us 
copies of the various processi verbali 
as to discovery and authentication 
of the relics of S. Nerania, and the 
recognition of the martyrs and 
Saints, Luciano, Ulpia, and others 
there found. Chiusi, indeed, 
claims many martyrs from the 
time of the first persecutions ; and 
in the time of Aurelian under the 
prefect Turcius Apronianus it was 
specially illustrated by the Acta of 
S. Ireneus the Deacon. The noble 
matron, S. Mustiola, after whom 
one of the catacombs is named, 
was, according to the Bollandists 
(“ Acta Sanctorum Julii,” tom. i. 
p- 640),akinswoman of Claudius IL., 
Gothicus, and so, through his father, 
of Constantine the Great. Many 
Christians, the same authority tells 
us, were detained in prison by 
order of the prefect, and this, as 
showing that his seat of govern- 
ment was at Chiusi, proves it to 
have been the capital. Mustiola 
carried succour to the imprisoned 
Christians, and was herself con- 
demned, and suffered martyrdom; 
she was buried near to the walls of 
the city, in a cemetery, excavated 
by the Christians, which afterwards 
took her name, either as having 
been formed on an estate belonging 
to her, or as having been ennobled 
by her sepulchre, just as at Rome 
the cemeteries are named after S. 
Lucina, S. Cyriaca, 8. Agnese, or 
as in Syracuse after St. Lucia. 

At a later period, probably in the 
time of Constantine, allied in blood 
to S. Mustiola, a basilica was 
erected; and afterwards, in the 
time of Luitprand, King of the 
Lombards, this was restored and 
renovated by Gregory, Duke of 
Chiusi. Of this cemetery all trace 
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had been lost from a remote period, 
either by the accumulation of soil 
brought down by the winter tor- 
rents, and covering the access to it, 
or by the ingress being hidden and 
obliterated during the repeated in- 
cursions of the barbarian hordes 
which from time to time invaded 
the country. This was the case 
also with the Catacombs of Rome, 
so that the very fact of their exist- 
ence had perished out of memory, 
and was only preserved in the story 
of the Martyrs, as named in the 
Itineraries and in the ancient cata- 
logues; it might have even re- 
mained hidden for ever if Bosio 
and his fellow labourers had not 
searched for and found the ingress ; 
they then opened the galleries and 
published the result. Unlike those 
of Rome, however, the cemetery of 
S. Mustiola at Chiusi was dis- 
covered by accident, and not after 
search for it. In the middle of 
the 17th century the reformed 
Franciscans, who then occupied 
the convent near the Basilica, had 
occasion to dig a well in the 
cloister ; in doing so the workmen 
struck upon a gallery leading into 
the catacomb. The celebrated 
Ughelli was one of the first to visit 
it; a small and not very accurate 
plan was taken by Macchioni; and 
Boldetti, then engaged on the Cata- 
combs of Rome, afterwards in 1717 
dispatched a commission to Chiusi. 
Unhappily, at the time of the re- 
discovery, no care was taken to 
guard the entrance, and the cata- 
comb was rifled by depredators 
under the idea of finding treasures. 
For more than a century it re- 
mained abandoned and uncared 
for. Only in 1828 the then Bishop 
of Chiusi, in a homily delivered by 
him on the festival of S. Mustiola, 
urged on the inhabitants of the 
city the duty of reclaiming their 
ancient Christian cemetery. The 
work was commenced on the 20th 
April, 1830, and was continued till 
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May in the year following. In 
many of the remote galleries 
several sepulchres were then dis- 
covered intact. The cemetery was 
fairly opened throughout, and Dr. 
Pasquini, of Chiusi, published at 
that place an account of the excava- 
tion, with a dissertation upon the 
objects found. Buta second Chris- 
tian catacomb was found at Chiusi, 
and nowhere else, we believe, except 
perhaps at Syracuse, is there such 
second cemetery. Rome, indeed, 
mistress of the Churches, mother 
of innumerable martyrs, had its 
many cemeteries, that formed, as it 
were, another and a subterranean 
Rome—a city of the dead. Syracuse 
had its large cemetery, and a small 
one making an appendage, if not a 
continuation to it. Chiusi has two, 
perfectly distinct, the one from the 
other, in two opposite parts of the 
city, and which, by reason of the 
broken ground between them, as 
well asthe distance, can in no way be 
considered to be an extension the one 
of the other, or its continuation; 
both are large and ample, and both 
are remarkable for the objects they 
yet contain, or have preserved, and 
of which the record remains; and 
these are so considerable that they 
may be said to establish the title of 
Chiusi to be considered the early 
Christian metropolis of Etruria, as 
well as its chief city. 

The cemetery of S. Mustiola, 
excavated under a hill, is situate 
about a mile from the city, near 
the ancient lake Eusinus. On the 
west, following the old consular 
Cassian way, a short distance from 
the confines of the former Pontifi- 
cal States and of Tuscany, on the 
road leading from Chiusi to Citta 
della Pieve, also under a hill, is 
the other cemetery, now called that 
of 8. Catherine, probably because 
some oratory in its neighbourhood 
was dedicated to her, just as the 
other cemetery took its name from 
the basilica dedicated to S. Mus- 


tiola. The opening of the second 
cemetery, like the first, was acci- 
dental. In 1848, some work was 
doing on a neighbouring property 
when a falling in of the earth was 
observed by the labourers, and 
after them by certain persons who 
were searching the country round 
for Etruscan tombs; following it 
up, they at first believed that they 
had lighted upon sucha tomb; but 
afterwards, recognising a subter- 
ranean gallery like that of S. Mus- 
tiola, they conjectured that they 
had struck on the opening to a 
catacomb, and promptly gave due 
information to the ecclesiastical 
authorities. The bishop and his 
vicar-general immediately organ- 
ised a staff of excavators to under- 
take the opening, and superintended 
it in person. From the end of 
1848 to 1852, the work was con- 
tinued, and during that time it 
was visited by a Commission from 
the congregation of sacred relics at 
Rome to authenticate the cemetery, 
as well as to authorise the open- 
ing; and what perhaps was even 
more to the purpose, it was several 
times carefully inspected by the 
famous F. Marchi. We have be- 
fore us the documents framed by 
the commission, one of whom was 
Monsignore Bartolini; of his own 
visits, F. Marchi unhappily has 
not left any record, though his 
name gives his authority to the 
report of the commission. 

The soil in which this catacomb 
has been excavated is of the usual 
arenaceous tufa of the country; 
the question whether it was exca- 
vated for a cemetery, or whether 
the cemetery was formed in a dis- 
used or abandoned sand and tufa 
excavation, or gallery, does not 
arise, nor is it needful to discuss it. 

This cemetery has its ambulacra, 
connected, as are those of Rome, 
with a common centre; and in 
their walls are formed, as again at 
Rome, the two accustomed sorts of 
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sepulchres, the loculi and the 
arcosolia, the latter more numerous 
than the former, and well designed, 
having, besides the chief sepulchre 
under the arch, other loculi exca- 
vated in the further wall, with 
bisomi, and even trisomi, on both 
internal and external walls of the 
larger sepulchre. These loculi as 
well as the arcosolia are closed 
with tiles of terra cotta one 
lapping the other; the inscrip- 
tions in the loculi are placed in 
the middie, and in the arcosolia 
before the tomb itself, fastened down 
with little iron nails yet remaining. 
The galleries of the catacomb were, 
when opened, found to be all filled 
up with the alluvial soil filtered 
through, especially on the upper 
tier. The other catacombs, those 
of S. Mustiola, are much ruder ; 
but while those of S. Catherine are 
evidently of more careful construc- 
tion ; on the other hand, neither 
paintings nor sculptures were 
found, nor any ornaments of that 
kind, the whole being of the type 
of the earliest Roman catacombs 
in their roughest simplicity. Com- 
paring the plan of this catacomb 
of S. Catherine with that of S. 
Mustiola, it exhibits a perfect re- 
semblance even to the details ; but 
with this remarkable difference, 
that it has been closed with folding 
stone doors, which opened into a 
chapel, with an altar, and an epis- 
copal chair; and from this again 
open three corridors, with the graves 
in three tiers. It is from the in- 
scriptions, which we shall presently 
speak of, that the date of the An- 
tonines has been assigned to this 
cemetery. There are here abso- 
lutely, so far as is known, no Greek 
inscriptions, such as are found to a 
preponderance among the earliest 
inscriptions of the Roman cata- 
combs; nor yet Latin inscriptions 
in Greek characters, as if more 
familiar to the rude artists; not 
till the third century do we find 
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Latin inscriptions in the greater 
number, or Latin names even to 
the Roman bishops. The short 
acclamations, too, are very few. On 
these grounds and others, but 
mainly on the exclusively Latin 
inscriptions, no earlier date can be 
given; the reason for the specific 
date will appear further on. 

If our readers will suppose the 
plan before them as it is now before 
ourselves, let us as it were enter 
the catacomb by a gallery, the in- 
gress on the road to Citta delle 
Pieve, that same gallery, which, 
accidentally discovered by the la- 
bourers while tilling the ground, 
led as we have said to the discovery 
of the catacomb ; at its termination 
a smaller gallery with arcosolia on 
each side leads to a sepulchre, of 
the same kind; towards the left is 
a large square-shaped chamber, 
but with two sides rather larger 
than the others, and at the ex- 
tremity of this chamber is an an- 
cient access to the cemetery with 
the door we have spoken of above, 
of which the jambs and architrave 
yet remain in situ, the round holes 
in the jambs marking the place of 
the hinges, just as in the Roman 
catacombs of S. Agnese. Near to 
this door on the right is a sort of 
ancient altar of travertine, sculp- 
tured with a male figure in bas- 
relief, clothed in the toga, the con- 
sular fasces at his side. This it 
may be fairly conjectured served 
as a pillar for the holy water 
stoup ; and as we know was the cus- 
tom of the early Christians, when 
making use of any heathen monu- 
ments, the sculpture has been dis- 
figured, and half destroyed, that it 
might without offence serve as a 
receptacle for the lustral water of 
the faithful; hard by this again, 
are two capitals of travertine, one 
above the other, much worn away ; 
these not improbably served as a 
base for a lucerna or lamp, to give 
light to the ingress, or during the 
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sacred rites; on the opposite side 
there lies prostrate on the ground 
a small travertine column. Vases 
of terra cotta have been found in 
the Roman catacombs, one of 
which, now preserved in the Ker- 
cherian Museum, came from the 
oratory of S. Agnese; here we 
find two niches yet remaining near 
the door serving apparently as re- 
ceptacles for such vases. The use 
of lights was needed in the dark- 
ness of the subterranean gallery, as 
wellas out of reverence for the sacred 
mysteries, just as in the Acts of 
the Apostles we read of the multi- 
tude of lights burning in the 
upper chamber at Troas; these 
lights would seem sometimes to 
have been placed on blocks of stone: 
and the travertine capitals of 
columns yet remaining at the en- 
trance of this gallery may very 
well have served for a like purpose. 
A small ambulatory, hardly yet 
completely cleared, seems to have 
formed a vestibule to the cemetery, 
and this has on both sides two 
branch entrances; both walls are 
lined with loculi and arcosolia, 
those on the left hardly yet freed 
from the earth and alluvial soil. 
We then enter the principal ambu- 
latory, intersected by two smaller ; 
one not yet entirely opened, and 
the roof of which is in some places 
fallen in; both have the two kinds 
of sepulchres—the arched tombs 
and the simple loculi. From this 
we enter the great cubiculum, the 
chapel or oratory, where the faith- 
ful assembled in the times of per- 
secution ; in the midst is the altar, 
and on its right, i.e., on the Gospel 
side, is the episcopal seat. The 
altar is a slab of marble placed on 
a mass of travertine. The epis- 
copal chair is roughly formed of 
four slabs of the same stone with 
a slab of marble at the back. In 
the other cemetery, that of S. 
Mustiola, mane arcosolia surround 
the oratory where, nevertheless, is 
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an altar, the mensa of which, al- 
though moved from its first place 
and now elevated on a heathen 
cippus as we find it on one side of 
the oratory, was originally, we can- 
not doubt, placed in the centre ; 
just as in this cemetery of S., 
Catherine, with its many arcosolias, 
one evidently of great importance, 
we find the altar so placed and 
alone; this would seem tc give 
sanction to the early usage, by an 
instance of it, which so placed the 
altar as to turn to the east and in 
the centre, with the pontifical seat 
either in front or at the Gospel 
side, according as space made oppor- 
tunity, whence the bishop gave 
forth his homilies to the faithful 
who surrounded the altar, where 
he distributed to them the sacred 
mysteries. In the cemetery of S. 
Mustiola, the episcopal chair is 
placed in front of the altar, guard- 
ing, as it were, its approach ; in this 
other and later catacomb it is placed 
at the Gospel side, where the bishop 
might be more readily seen and 
heard by those who filled the ora- 
tory, the entrance, and the opening 
to the great ambulacrum. And 
now, comparing this with the 
Roman catacombs, and in parti- 
cular with that most beautiful 
oratory in the Cemeterium ostria- 
num, formerly called the Catacomb 
of S. Agnese, on the Via Nomen- 
tana, which yet retains in minia- 
ture the form of a basilica with its 
pontifical seat in the centre of the 
four-sided apse, the altar is there 
wanting; supplied, we may fairly 
conjecture, by a portable altar, it 
may be of wood, like that yet re- 
maining at S. John Lateran, the 
famous wooden altar of S. Peter. 
This being brought and placed in 
the midst, the bishop instructed the 
people from his chair, and cele- 
brated the Divine mysteries turned 
to the east; for, although in that 
oratory there are several arcosolia, 
their position does not allow the 
23 
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celebration of the Eucharist on 
them as an altar, with due regard 
to this early usage; there the 
episcopal chair is turned to the 
east, because the bishop, so placed, 
could command the entrances, and 
spoke from it to the people col- 
lected in the oratory, and in the 
ambulatories. It is indeed certain 
that on their festivals the holy rites 
were celebrated on the very tombs 
of the martyrs, but it is equally 
certain that the arcosolia did not 
serve by any means uniformly as 
tables for the Divine mysteries, or 
altars; and these examples at Chiusi 
go far to establish that, and also 
throw light on the decree of Pope 
Evaristus as to stone altars, and the 
adoption of that decree beyond 
Rome, as well as on the origin of 
that discipline of the Church, yet 
observed on the most ancient 
basilicas, of celebrating at an altar 
turned to the east and facing the 
people; for, though the arcosolia of 
martyrs were doubtless used as 
altars, yet many martyrs, and some 
of great name, had no such sepul- 
ture; the tomb of Pope S. Cornelius, 
for instance, in the cemetery of 
Callistus, has no sort of arch, but 
is a simple loculus, so that as 
De Rossi has said, to celebrate his 
festival a portable altar must have 
been placed over against his tomb ; 
a fact perfectly consistent with that 
other fact that at certain times, and 
especially during times of persecu- 
tion, the arched tombs served 
specially as altars. The very fact 
a pontifical chair infers, indeed 
almost pre-supposes, an altar, be- 
cause the instruction immediately 
succeeded the celebration, and, as 
Justin says, formed part of it. 
Chiusi, then, offers in its two 
cemeteries, and particularly in this 
latest opened catacomb of 8. Cathe- 
rine, another example, out of Rome, 
of the uniformity of Christian 
burial, handed down, no doubt, 
from the Jews, but which obtained 
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equally at Chiusi, at Syracuse, or 
in Gaul, as at Rome, and is an in- 
stance of unity, or almost of uni- 
formity of usage in the early 
Church, and a testimony to it. 

In order to determine the an- 
tiquity of these cemeteries of 
Chiusi, by assigning to them a date, 
we must proceed to speak of the 
inscriptions, premising that the 
names on the tombs are of Roman 
origin, and belong to known Roman 
families, which, indeed, is so nearly 
self-evident, that it may be taken for 
granted. We note it, however, the 
more, especially as coupled with 
the exclusive use of Latin, because 
we have in these inscriptions 
nothing analogous to the sepul- 
chral inscriptionsof Pagan Etruria, 
where the name of the deceased 
was written or engraved in the 
Etruscarf language; and asthe Latin 
tongue spread, many tituli were made 
of Etruscan words in Latin charac- 
ters, or of Latin corrupted by Etrus- 
can, just as at Rome, and also at 
Pompeii, we find Latin words in 
Greek characters, and occasionally, 
though more rarely, the reverse, as 
if the rude artists who executed 
them were more familiar with the 
one character than the other. 

The inscriptions in the cemete 
are undated, so far as yet collected, 
with rare exception ; and nearly all 
have the letters D. M. at the head; 
comparatively fewagain have Chris- 
tian symbols or monograms. 

De Rossi has laid down what may 
be received as canons of interpre- 
tation for Christian inscriptions, 
but some words of his on the whole 
subject are so pertinent to this of 
Chiusi, that we cannot but quote 
them: “There are many tokens, 
such as the number and character 
of the names or the symbols em- 
ployed, the style of diction, the 
form of the letters, &c., which, if 
carefully examined and compared 
one with another, enable us to 
make, as to the age of undated 
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inscriptions at least, a probable 
statement — ‘probabili non raro 
sententia definies ’—and if, in addi- 
tion to this, we know the place 
where the. inscription was found 
and have had the opportunity of 
examining other inscriptions from 
the same neighbourhood, it will 
rarely happen that there is any 
doubt at all about the age to which 
it belongs.” (Inscriptiones Chris- 
tian, i. 100.) One such “token” 
is of universal application, and it 
may be therefore termed a rule, by 
which to judge concerning any un- 
dated inscription, whether it be- 
longs to an age after Constantine, 
or may be referred to one before 
him—the use of names. “ There is 
not,” says Count de Rossi, “ a single 
dated Christian inscription after 
the third century in which all the 
three names are recorded in the 
ancient Roman fashion, and even 
the mention of two names becomes 
more and more rare after that date.” 

“Then, again, in the names 
themselves is a difference ; the cog- 
nomina are different; a preference 
appears for entius, antius, ontius, 
osus, and other such adjectival 
forms as Vincentius, Bonosus, and 
the like.” 

At Rome it is well established 
that her earliest catacomb inscrip- 
tions exhibit Greek in prepon- 
derance, and that when we come to 
the third century more than two 
thirds are in Latin, and more than 
half of the Roman bishops have 
Latin names. 

We now offer for the examina- 
tion of our readers copies of some 
of the inscriptions. On the arched 
tomb first on entering on the pre- 
sent ingress is the following: 

D M 
GELLIO CAPITOLI 
NO QVI VIX. AN. 
VIII. MENS, VIIII 
AVRELIA SABI 


NA. MATER FIL 
10 PIENTISSIMO 
B. M 
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and this upon another arched tomb 
at the end of the ambulatory : 
D. ; 

GELLIAE ACINIAE 

MATRI KARISSIME 

PRO PIETATE MERENTI 

ANTONIA ONAGR 

IS FILIA POSVIT. 


The cognomen of the daughter 
Antonia is to be noted ; if taken as 
the feminine of Onager, with its 
Greek signification, a question may 
arise whether it is one of those 
words which, like Stercorius and 
Contumeliosus, arose as De Rossi 
says, “from the humility of the 
Christians, and the low esteem in 
which they held themselves,” and 
which, it should be observed, he 
considers to mark a later date. 

Near to this, in a corner of the 
ambulatory, is a loculus, not far 
from the ground, with the following 
inscription : 

(Heading, a leaf between the letters D. 

and M.) 

QVAELIO IVLIA 

NO SIVE AEBVR 

IO. QVI. VIXIS ANI 

S NXVII. ET. DIES 

XXXIIII. BENEMEREN 

TI PARENTES FECERUNT 

QVOD EILLE PARENTIBUS 

FACERE DEBVIT (two leaves). 


Upon these leaves, or hearts, as 
they are otherwise termed, at the 
heading and the finish of the 
inscriptions, frequently found in 
others of the Chiusi inscriptions, 
and which have been by some held 
to be fraught with symbolism, we 
will only refer to the opinion of 
Boldetti, Fabretti, Lupi, and most 
others, that they are marks of 
punctuation due to the caprice of 
the workman. The interpunctua- 
tion after the Q, though now 
nearly invisible, would give Quinto, 
and in the process verbal copy, it 
stands Q. VELIO IVLIA (Velio 
or) Velio Juliano; the cognomen of 
Ebricius joined with the “ sive,” of 
which Fabretti gives similar ex- 
ample, is very rare in the ancient 
23—2 
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Roman nomenclature. Muratori, in 
his collection of inscriptions, gives 
two examples, both of women. The 
process verbal as to the opening of 
this tomb on 29th April, 1852, 
records it as containing a skeleton, 
agreeing with that of a youth of 
seventeen years, and the remains 
of another skeleton of advanced 
age; four big nails, much consumed 
with rust, and a fifth larger and 
better preserved, assumed to be an 
instrument of torture; a lamp of 
terra cotta of the accustomed form 
found in the catacomb, marked 
with the decussated cross; and a 
little round-shaped vessel contain- 
ing earth saturated with blood. 

In the angle of the wall which 
looks to the ingress of this ambu- 
lacrum, even with the ground, is a 
loculus thus inscribed: (Heading, 
A legged cross, croce gambatta, be- 
tween two leaves, preceded by the 
letter D. and followed by M.) 

VLPIAE VI 
CTORIAE 
CONIVGI LA 
VDABILISSI 
ME ATILIVS I 
VSTVS POSVIT. 

Here we find the crux gammata 
in the middle between the leaves 
and the D. M. These letters have, 
as is well known, given rise to much 
controversy. Without quoting Mu- 
ratori — who, in a case like the 
present, or in the case of the sacred 
monogram, would have read it, in 
virtue of the symbol, Deo Magno, 
or Maximo, Christo—or referring 
even to the more discriminating 
remarks of De Rossi, who, how- 
ever, afterwards supposes they 
might stand for Digne or Dulci 
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memorize — we will rather quote 
Canon Northcote, who tells us, 
p. 22, of his recent work, ‘ Epitaphs 
of the Catacombs’ : “ Out of fifteen 
thousand ancient inscriptions the 
obnoxious letters do not occur upon 
more than forty; they were the 
distinctive marks of a mortuary 
inscription, and doubtless engraved 
beforehand on tombstones kept 
ready for sale.” He adds, “ care- 
less or uninstructed Christians may 
have used them without taking 
heed to their presence or under- 
standing their meaning.” 

In the oratory, near to the ponti- 
fical seat, is a very beautiful 
arched tomb ; in front of it, upon 
the plaster, we find, not incised, 
but coloured in black, the following 
inscription, in characters very nearly 
the same as the other inscription, 
but it will be observed without the 
D. M. 

NERANIO FELICIANO 
CAESARES FECERVNT 
BENE MERENTI. 

It is doubtful whether this is to 
be read Ceesares or Cesaris, the 
lettering having there suffered from 
damp, but it is not too much to 
conjecture that any way it is to be 
understood of the household of 
Cesar, and that this interesting 
inscription records their erection of 
the tomb most probably to one of 
their companions. 

More inscriptions might be added, 
and further remarks offered on the 
whole subject, but enough has been 
said, and suggested, to leave it in 
the hands of others better qualified, 
and this paper has already almost 
exceeded its proper limits. 
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THE GUILDHALL CONFERENCE, AND THE LAW 
OF NATIONS. 


Some of our readers may have fol- 
lowed with interest the meeting of 
the Association for the Reform and 
Codification of the Law of Nations. 
We cannot let its four days’ con- 
gress pass from recollection with- 
out a short record in our own pages. 
It is not alone the interest of the 
subjects debated which gives them 
their importance, nor even their in- 
fluence upon commerce, but their 
general scope and bearing upon 
society in its highest aspect, the 
general good of the republic of 
nations, and the basis for union 
which a code of rules of general 
observance implies as its founda- 
tion. The rule of the road at sea, 
for instance, is not merely a ques- 
tion of uniform rules and penalties 
to prevent collisions at sea from 
captains of vessels not acting upon 
the rules of navigation, but it 
involves the concurrent action of 
the governments of the world to 
agree to a universal rule, and so of 
many other of the debated matters. 
The creating atribunal, again, or the 
promulgation of a law not alone 
by each state for its own subjects, 
but a universal, or at least an inter- 
national law, is one step towards 
the avoidance of grounds of diffe- 
rence, and for their settlement when 
they do arise, and this by another 
mode than the redress of war. 

The subjects chosen for confe- 
rence may perhaps not at first 
appear very inviting. Affreight- 
ment, quarantine, merchant ships, 


protests, ships’ logs, general 
average, and the like, may be sup- 
posed to be purely technical mat- 
ters, treated of in a confined 
technical way. But, on the con- 
trary, anyone who has gone through 
the published report, and the papers 
of the Association, will acknowledge 
that they have all much literary 
merit, and convey much unexpected 
information, in a very telling 
manner. We have to acknowledge 
the courtesy of the secretary im 
supplying a set; and we have been 
much struck with the breadth of view 
with which matters, apparently 
very limited and almost narrow, are 
treated. The maintenance of sea- 
lights is not, for instance, a very pro- 
mising title; yet under that heading 
we find a really brilliant essay by 
Sir Travers Twiss, with an his- 
torical account from earliest an- 
tiquity of the lighting up of coasts 
for passing vessels, of great interest. 
Anyone interested in the progress 
of civilisation and its advance, or 
rather its introduction, into the 
heart of Africa, and who realising 
that we are to-day only on the 
threshold of the East African ques- 
tion, gives the slightest glance to a 
chart of the East African seas, will 
see at once that, if Europe is to 
penetrate into Africa from the east, 
the first step will be to secure for 
the European mariner a safe 
approach to its shores. This then 
is one of the lessons taught by Sir 
Travers Twiss in his proposal for 
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“an international concert to light 
up the dangerous portions of the 
African seaway.” 

International copyright again—a 
subject we have ourselves brought 
before our readers, and which, as to 
England, is likely to be matter of 
legislation in the next session—has 
been greatly opened up in the late 
congress ; especially in the published 
— of Professor Leone Levi. 

ternational is truly the name this 
congress merits. Not only Europe 
and America were well represented, 
but China—in the person of her 
envoy, H.E. the Marquis Tséng— 
and Japan, took part. The Asso- 
ciation, too, has most rightly 
printed, for distribution among its 
members, foreign treatises, such, 
e.g., a8 the learned and complete 
dissertation of the Syndic Beisert of 
Berlin on securities to bearer, 
(Inhaberpapiere), a subject also 
treated of in English by Mr. 
Jencken, the honorary secretary. 
International law as affecting The 
Slave Trade is another matter of 
large import, which received great 
attention in a full attendance of the 
assembly at our London Guildhall, 
and reflects credit on the City of 
London for the way in which it was 
dealt with. 


The complete abolition of the 
slave trade only awaits the esta- 
blishment on an international basis 
of the right of search; professedly 


Turkey as well as Egypt has 
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abolished the slave trade; and yet 
the slave dhows, hoisting the 
Turkish flag, have at this moment 
practical immunity in the Red Sea. 
An international law rendering the 
slave trade piracy, would recognise 
the principle, and bring the laws of 
nations in their individual capacity 
into harmony internationally instead 
of into conflict. 

International weights and mea- 
sures is again another subject of 
much moment; all the more with 
reference to the recent Act, and the 
order in council, establishing the 
central or new hundredweight, as a 
new denomination of standard 
among ourselves ; with the action 
of the Chambers of Commerce 
thereon, and of the British and 
Irish millers in their association. 

When steam, and telegraphy, 
and their developments are binding 
the nations of the world together 
in a marvellous manner, reciprocal 
rights, and the rules they require, 
in other words the great cause of 
social order, need a wider recog- 
nition—a more enlightened and 
broader view than even the good or 
the advantage of a given territory. 
It is for the general interest of the 
commonwealth of nations that law 
and judicature shall adopt a prin- 
ciple of uniformity wherever appli- 
cable; and it is this which gives 
the standpoint for the association 
as well as interest and meaning to 
its proceedings. 
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(Continued from page 235.) 


Ir is not certainly known whether 
an Athenian boy named Aristocles, 
better known to the civilised world 
as Plato (broad), earned his nick- 
name from the burly size of his 
shoulders, the width of his fore- 
head, or the eloquent breadth of 
his expositions. It is scarcely sur- 
prising, therefore, that a mystery 
should lie upon the name of one 
Pythagoras, who lived over a cen- 
tury before him, and, although less 
widely read by reason of having 
left us doubtful fragments instead 
of unmutilated treatises, is the 
greater man of the two. 

If about a hero himself there is 
not mystery, as is mostly the case— 
for indeed the world can generally 
make little of him in his own time— 
mystery is apt to accumulate round 
about him after he is gone. In 
the case of Plato, whose ancestry 
went back in the sword-line to the 
last king of Athens, and on the 
mother’s side to Solon the sage, 
wonder came out in fable, and gave 
him a virgin mother, and god 
Apollo for his father. The rela- 
tions of Pythagoras to our planet 
have almost as etherial a vague- 
ness of outline. First, and almost 
incredibly (did we not know 
another instance), seeing that he 
founded a sect great in both 
politics and religion, no one knows 
with certainty the date of his birth, 
or how long he lived. Calculators 
tix his birth variously from 640 to 


570 years before our era, his death 
from 550 to 466, allowing him thus 
a margin of life of from twenty 
years to nearly a century and three- 
quarters. We may roughly fix 
575 to 495 as most probably con- 
taining his period. With regard 
to his birth almost the same story 
is told of him as of Plato: 
Pythais, fairest of the Samian tribe, 
Bore from embraces of the god of day, 
Renowned Pythagoras, the friend of Zens. 
With respect to the meaning of 
the name Pythagoras, also, there 
is some difference of opinion; the 
theory has been advanced, in view of 
his reputed travels in India and 
other eastern countries, that it is of 
oriental origin. And the theory is 
very plausible. Pythagoras is 
Sanskrit,—_Budha, wisdom; and 
guru, or venerable father, the title 
given in the “ Institutes of Menu” 
to the teacher who confers the 
benefit of sacred learning. Or, it 
is Budha, wisdom, and the Greek 
agoreuo, to explain, or announce. 
The first woman who entered the 
order founded by Pythagoras, or, 
according to another account, his 
wife, was Theano; Sanskrit, Dhyana, 
devout contemplation. And of this 
mystical marriage a daughter is 
named Damo; Sanskrit, Dharma, 
virtue or practical morality. Two 
early Pythagoreans also, the cele- 
brated Damon and Pythias, have 
names that fit in with the Sanskrit 
derivations. So also does that of 
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Pythanax, reputed mother of 
Theano. Curiously enough, the 
root Pyth has its own sacredness 
in Greece, as Budh in India. 
Unfortunately for this hypothe- 
sis, which is due to a distinguished 
Indian general officer, the reduc- 
tion of the proper names to Sanskrit 
words signifying qualities, however 
seemingly applicable to the charac- 
ter of the work of Pythagoras, can 
have no special reference to him. 
Theano, whether originally derived 
from Sanskrit or not, is a proper 
name in Homer, several centuries 
before the time of Pythagoras ; and 
Pytho in Homer and Hesiod is the 
name of the site of the Delphic 
oracle, with which the legend and 
title of the Pythian Apollo are 
associated. From the similarity of 
the names Pythagoras, Pythais, 
Pythanax, Pythias, it would seem 
most likely, however, that they are 
not simple patronymics, but were 
introduced by the biographer of 
Pythagoras for some meaningful 
purpose. Iamblichos says that the 
father of Pythagoras, Mnesarchos, 
was informed by the oracle that his 
wife Parthenis (or virgin) would 
bring forth ason of exceeding beauty 
and wisdom, a benefit to his race in 
all pertaining to the life of men, 
through a rare prerogative and 
divine gift. Thereupon, as the 
story runs, he named his wife 
Pythais and her son Pythagoras, 
which we may plausibly suppose 
to have signified, Declared by the 
Pythian deity. And, says Iam- 
blichos, “indeed no one can doubt 
that the soul of Pythagoras was 
sent to mankind: from the empire 
of Apollo, either being an attend- 
ant on the god, or co-arranged with 
him in some other more familiar 
way ; for this may be inferred both 
from his birth, and from the all 
various wisdom of his soul.” The 
latter quality is truly a fair reason 
for his having proceeded from 
some sphere of divine quality, 
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whether styled Apollonian or not. 
But, as to the name Pythagoras, 
though it may have been used with 
special significance in the case of 
the philosopher, it appears to have 
been shared with several others 
of about the same time, among 
them an athlete and trainer, a 
statuary, an orator, and a physician. 

The most generally adopted tra- 
dition is, that Pythagoras was born 
in the island of Samos. Another 
account is that he was a native of 
Tyre, or at least of Phcenician 
origin. The trade of his father 
tends to countenance the story 
of Tyrian race, for according to 
some he was an engraver of gems, 
according to others a rich merchant, 
both of which occupations might 
well have gone together, the quest 
of precious stones and sale of 
valuable engraved gems necessitat- 
ing travel and a busy commercial 
life. 

His father’s profession is thought 
to add probability to the legends 
that Pythagoras himself visited 
many lands. He might have been 
taken abroad by business for his 
father, and at the same time have 
fed his inquiring mind with such 
knowledge as made it thirst for 
more. Miletos, Crete, Delphi, near 
home, Phenicia, Judea, Egypt, 
Persia, Babylon, India, Gaul, 
abroad, he is said to have visited, 
making acquaintance with learned 
priests, getting at their symbols 
and secrets, absorbing into his 
mind their sacred lore, even be- 
coming a partaker in their rites. 
As we learn more of Egyptian, 
Zoroastrian, and Buddhist teach- 
ings we shall see more clearly how 
far Pythagoras may have drawn 
from them. It will probably be 
recognised that Greece had a great 
power of assimilation, and that as 
from the strong but straitened 
sculptures of Egypt and the inta- 
glios of Phenicia and Babylonia 
she evolved her own perfection of 
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work in marble and gems, so aiso 
in the province of philosophy she 
fostered into a new and developed 
grace of form the thoughts of races 
before whom she was but a child in 
point of antiquity. In the exqui- 
site poetical expressions of her 
bards and sages, we may not 
always know to how large an ex- 
tent we are receiving, according to 
Bacon’s fine metaphor, “a soft 
whisper from the traditions of 
more ancient nations, conveyed 
through the flutes of the Grecians.” 

Pythagoras was fortunate in his 
early life; instead of his mind 
being crushed by having to commit 
to memory burdensome stores of 
detail, his education was one that 
fulfilled the signification of the 
term, the leading out and expan- 
sion of the young faculties. De- 
velopment and grace formed the 
high Greek ideal, and the boy who, 
in “the dim magnificence of 
legends,” was long-haired and 
beautiful as one under divine in- 
spiration, was instructed in gym- 
nastics for his body, in the music 
of the harp, and in painting from 
life, as exercises for the spiritual 
and mental nature. With the lyre 
went the verses of Homer, so that 
the inspiring suggestions of poetry 
went hand in hand with the stricter 
training of musical art. After- 
wards came the study of philosophy 
under the great sages of the time, 
and with a mind well tempered by 
such training he resorted to the 
priests of the oracles to learn their 
arcana. There is probably ima- 
ginative excess in the legends told 
of his studies of the mysteries, for 
there is an evident tendency to 
hero-worship on the part of his 
biographers. But, as the practical 
sense of Lewes puts it, “ wherever 
we find romantic or miraculous 
deeds narrated, we may be certain 
that the hero was great enough at 
least to sustain the weight of this 
crown of fabulous glory.” Phere- 
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kydes, who is cited as one of the 
teachers of Pythagoras, may have 
helped to link philosophy with 
mystical theology in his pupil’s 
mind. He taught the continuance 
of the soul, notwithstanding ex- 
ternal change called death; and 
this as an indispensable part of his 
philosophic doctrine. Besides the 
lessons of the philosopher of Syros, 
Pythagoras is credited with initia- 
tion into the mysteries of Byblos 
and Tyre, and with making a con- 
siderable sojourn in the retreat of 
the prophets in Mount Carmel. 
Here the fame of Elijah and Elisha 
yet lingered, but the wooded hill 
was probably a resort rather of 
Phenician and Syrian than of 
strictly Judean hermits, especially 
at this time, when the Hebrew 
nationality was little more than a 
straw drawn this way and that on 
the great turbulent streams of 
Egypt and Babylonia. 

The portrait drawn by Iam- 
blichos of Pythagoras while yet a 
youth, if it represents a being too 
flawless to have existed, and is 
therefore unhistorical, at least pre- 
sents an ideal which it is improving 
even to gaze onfromafar. He was 
the most beautiful and godlike of 
all that have been celebrated in the 
annals of history. His aspect was 
most venerable, and his habits most 
temperate, so that he was even 
reverenced and honoured by elderly 
men. He was adorned by piety 
and disciplines, by a mode of living 
transcendentiy good, by firmness 
of soul, and by a body in due sub- 
jection to the mandates of reason. 
In all his words and actions he 
discovered an inimitable quiet and 
serenity, not being subdued at any 
time by anger, or laughter, or emu- 
lation, or contention, or any other 
perturbation or precipitation of con- 
duct; but he dwelt at Samos like 
some beneficent daimon. He con- 
fined himself to such nutriment as 
was slender and easy of digestion. 
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In consequence of this, his sleep 
was short, his soul vigilant and 
pure, and his body confirmed in a 
state of perfect and invariable 
health. 

From Anaximandros at Miletos, 
and Epimenides in Crete, Pytha- 
goras is also said to have received 
instruction, being conducted by the 
latter to the sacred cave where the 
priests of Cybelle treasured the 
legislation of the revealer Minos. 

The Pheenician coast is said to 
have been the starting point of 
Pythagoras for Egypt. There is a 
pretty legend of this passage of the 
sea, which is the diametrical oppo- 
site of the fable of Jonah. “The 
sailors gladly received him, fore- 
seeing that they should acquire 
great gain by exposing him for sale. 
. . » He ascended the ship, and sat 
silent the whole time of the voyage, 
in that part of the vessel where he 
was not likely to interfere with the 
occupations of the sailors. He re- 
mained in the same unmoved state 
for two nights and three days, 
neither partaking of food, drink, 
or sleep, unless perchance, as he 
sat in that firm and tranquil condi- 
tion, he slept for a short time unob- 
served by all the sailors. When 
the sailors considered how, con- 
trary to their expectations, their 
voyage had been continued and 
uninterrupted, as if some deity 
had been present; putting all 
these things together, they con- 
cluded that a divine daimon had 
in reality passed over with them 
from Syria into Egypt. Hence, 
speaking both to Pythagoras and 
to one another with greater de- 
corum and gentleness than before, 
they completed, through a most 
tranquil sea, the remainder of their 
voyage, and at length happily 
landed on the Egyptian coast. 
Here the sailors reverently as- 
sisted him in descending from the 
ship; and after they had placed 
him on the purest sand, they raised 
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a certain temporary altar before 
him, and heaping on it from their 
present abundance the fruits of 
trees, and presenting him as it 
were the first fruits of their freight, 
they departed from thence, and 
hastened to their destined port.” 

Pythagoras, according to Plu- 
tarch, found his way to Heliopolis, 
the university town of Egypt, where 
he found a master in (Enouphis. 
In those spacious halls, adorned 
with mural sculpture, appropriated 
to the use of the priests, in the temple 
with its long alleys of stony 
sphinxes, its avenues of inscribed 
obelisks, what illustrious visitors 
had been seen! Moses, the Hebrew 
lawgiver, was an alumnus there, in 
all probability ; one old tradition 
says, a priest ; Solon, the Greek law- 
giver, had discoursed with those 
taciturn scholars of Egypt; sub- 
sequently to Pythagoras, Plato also 
went to study there. In Heliopolis 
Jews, Greeks, and Egyptians met 
on equal terms, as befitted the 
breadth and tolerance of the city of 
learning. As a matter of compara- 
tive chronology, we may note that 
about half a century before the visit 
of Pythagoras,Jeremiah,the Hebrew 
prophet, against his will, was in or 
near Heliopolis; and though find- 
ing himself among a large number 
of fellow-countrymen resident in 
the land, the prophet -looks with 
the eye of a sore-hearted patriot 
rather than that of an artistic ap- 
preciator, upon “the images of 
Beth-Shemesh.”’ 

Pythagoras was prepared for 
the Egyptian learning, says Iam- 
blichos, by the fact of his previous 
instruction in the mysteries of the 
Pheenicians, which were derived 
from the sacred rites of Egypt. 
The tendency of a people to regard 
its own doctrines as the only ortho- 
doxy is pleasantly confronted by 
evidences of the opposite and nobler 
tendency, that of sympathy and 
communication of one religious 
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philosopher with another. If in 
Nubia some pious “ Vandal” 
painted the figure of apostle Peter 
with his key over that of the 
original patron deity of the temple, 
so that Rameses II. is represented 
as presenting offerings to a post- 
existent saint; there are to be 
found on the other hand the most 
apparently incongruous evidences 
of harmony between the religious 
symbols of different races, as in an 
Egypto-Syrian combination such 
as “ Osiris-Eloh,” or a Pheeniko- 
Judean title such as “ Adonai, the 
Baal of Heaven.” 

Pythagoras managed to become 
on friendly terms with the priests 
and prophets of Egypt: according 
to Iamblichos, 2e was both admired 
and loved by them, so that we need 
not wonder at their being com- 
municative when he asked it of 
them. And, according to tradition, 
he was one with them in this, that 
he never wrote—revealed no mys- 
teries, never communicated a truth 
to one unprepared to receive it. 

Polykrates, the despot of Samos, 
is well known for the story of the 
ring which he flung into the sea. 
It was one of his most highly- 
prized possessions, but his pros- 
perity was so excessive that he was 
led to fear a reverse if he could 
not substitute for it some voluntary 
deprivation. The next day a 
present of a fresh-caught fish was 
made him, in which was found his 
inalienable ring. To Amasis (or 
Amosis, Aahmes I.), the King of 
Egypt, who had given him the 
warning respecting his prosperity, 
Polykrates is said to have given 
Pythagoras a letter of recom- 
mendation. Amasis was a man 
of enlightenment, who opened his 
country to the stranger, and 
during his reign many eminent 
Greeks had visited Egypt. 

This introduction, little as it may 
seem to consist with the story of 
the departure of Pythagoras, in a 





casual way, as it were, from the 
coast of Phoenicia, may help to 
account for his friendly reception 
among the priesthood, of whom 
the king for the time being was 
always the nominal head. Accor- 
ding to another story, Pythagoras 
made and took over to Egypt three 
silver goblets, as presents for the 
priests. 

The hypothesis has been mooted 
that the travels of Pythagoras are 
a fable, and have no reference to 
an individual man, or to actual 
voyages, but are designed to repre- 
sent the growth or progress of 
some quality. If we take it that 
a Greek priest were tracing the 
history of the transcendental con- 
ception of life, as developed in his 
own mind and doctrine, he might 
say, the idea came from an old 
philosopher at home, Egyptian lore 
fostered and enlarged it, it was 
deepened by a knowledge of the 
mysteries of the oracle, in Babylonia 
an element was added to it, to 
India could be traced one of its 
germs. It is true that the ancients 
were given to such personification 
of abstract generalisations, but in 
presence of the fact that learning 
in those days could only be acquired 
orally, and by personal contact of 
one student with another, there 
seems no reason to resort to the 
hypothesis of myth as the origin 
of the tradition that Pythagoras, 
the son of a wealthy father, was a 
great traveller. 

According to Iamblichos, Pytha- 
goras spent so longa period as two- 
and-twenty years in Egypt, gaining 
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and learning geometry, astronomy, 
and divination. If he was eighteen 
when he left home and spent three 
years in learning from Greek and 
Pheenician teachers, at the close of 
his stay in Egypt he would have 
reached the age of forty-three. 
The beneficent ruler of Egypt had 
lately died, and Psammenitus, his 








son, was reigning in his stead,when 
Cambyses, the Persian king, flushed 
with conquests, came thither with 
his army, and vanquished the 
Egyptian forces in a single battle. 
The date of this event is known, 
it is 525 B.C.: the only question 
is whether its relation to Pythagoras 
is historic fact or doubtful legend. 
According to the tradition, he was 
taken captive and conveyed to 
Babylon, where he soon came into 
friendly association with the Magi, 
and received instruction from them 
in arithmetic, music, and divine 
rites. Plutarch cites the name of 
his Persian master as Zaratas, 
which seems clearly to point to 
Zarathustra, or Zoroaster. But 
that prophet having long passed 
away, it is probable that a member 
of the order of priests or mages 
bearing that name, is the true 
teacher in question. Ten or 
eleven years before, the Babylonian 
empire had broken up before the 
Medes and Persians, and such of 
the Hebrew tribe as desired to 
return to their own country had 
left Babylon. But a number re- 
mained, and there is a tradition 
that Pythagoras conversed with 
their rabbis, and learned the Jewish 
law. Twelve years, says Iambli- 
chos, Pythagoras remained with his 
magian associates, and then re- 
turned to Samos. 

Pythagoras gave a new sense to 
the word philosopher, which pro- 
bably signified beforetime one de- 
voted to some art, craft, or cunning. 
He used it in the larger sense of 
lover of wisdom, or, as Plato 
understood it, one zealous after all 
wisdom. When asked his art or 
craft, he said, ‘‘I have none, I am 
a philosopher.” And when asked 
the difference between philosophers 
and others, he defined it as follows: 
“Life may be compared to the 
festival of the games : some persons 
are there to contend with bodily 
prowess for glory and the crowns ; 
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some seek gain by traffic in mer- 
cantile wares ; others, more noble, 
resort thither neither for applause 
nor gain, but solely as spectators 
of all that passes, and observers 
of the manner of it. So also in 
the present life, men of all-various 
pursuits are assembled. As a mer- 
chant on business intent travels 
from town to town, we quit another 
life and come into this world, where 
some are born hunters after glory, 
others greedy of gain, others in- 
fluenced by desire of power, or 
luxury. There are a few who, 
reckoning all else of no account, 
are earnest seekers after truth in 
the nature of things. These I 
call philosophers, for, as the most 
liberal position at the games is 
that of the person who is only a 
spectator, and has no acquisitive 
function, so in life the contemplation 
of things, and knowledge, far tran- 
scend all other pursuits.” Pytha- 
goras did not despise the practical 
—the essential difference of his 
ideal is the elimination of selfish 
personal motive. 

Upon his return to Samos, where 
the prophet was in his own country, 
he found himself remembered by a 
few, but there was little disposi- 
tion to attend to the disciplines he 
desired to introduce. 

A pretty legend is told of an 
artifice which he employed to get 
disciples, after he had set up his 
school. “ Happening to observe a 
certain youth, who was a great 
lover of gymnastic and other cor- 
poreal exercises, but otherwise poor 
and in difficult circumstances, play- 
ing at ball in the gymnasium 
with great aptness and facility, ie 
thought the young man might 
easily be persuaded to attend to 
him, if he were sufficiently supplied 
with the necessaries of life, and 
freed from the care of procuring 
them. As soon, therefore, as the 
youth left the bath, Pythagoras 
called him to him, and promised 
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that he would furnish him with 
everything requisite to the support 
of his bodily exercise, on condition 
that he would receive from him 
gradually and easily, but con- 
tinually—so that he might not be 
burdened by receiving them at 
once—certain disciplines which he 
said he had learnt from the barba- 
rians in his youth, but which now 
began to desert him through forget- 
fulness and the incursions of old 
age. The young man immediately 
acceded to the conditions, through 
the hope of having the necessary 
support. Pythagoras, therefore, 
endeavoured to instruct him in the 
disciplines of arithmetic and geo- 
metry, forming each of his demon- 
strations in an abacus, and giving 
the youth three oboli as a reward 
for every figure which he learnt. 
This also he continued to do for a 
long time, exciting him to the geo- 
metrical theory by the desire of 
honour ; diligently, and in perfect 
order, giving him (as we have said) 
three oboli for every figure which 
he apprehended. But when the 
wise man observed that the ele- 
gance, sweetness, and connection 
of these disciplines, to which the 
youth had been led in a certain 
orderly path, had so captivated him 
that he would not neglect their 
pursuit though he should suffer 
the extremity of want, he pretended 

verty, and an inability to give 

im the three oboli any longer. 
But the youth on hearing this 
replied, ‘I am able without these 
to learn and receive your disci- 
plines.” Pythagoras then said, 
‘But I have not the means of pro- 
curing sufficient nutriment for my- 
self, adding, that as it was requi- 
site, therefore, to labour in order to 
procure daily necessaries and 


mortal food, it would not be proper 
that his attention should be dis- 
tracted by the abacus, and by 
stupid and vain pursuits. The 
youth, however, vehemently abhor- 
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ring the thought of discontinuing 
his studies, replied: ‘I will in 
future provide for you, and repay 
your kindness in a way resembling 
that of the stork ; for I, in my turn, 
will give you three oboli for every 
figure,’ and from this time he was 
so captivated by these disciplines, 
that he alone of all the Samians 
migrated from his country with 
Pythagoras.” 

If in his school in the Hemi- 
cycle Pythagoras failed to win over 
his Samian neighbours to enter 
upon his profound and uncom- 
promising system of discipline, yet 
the citizens laid claim to his assist- 
ance in the administration of 
public affairs. Certain obscure 
references also make it probable 
that his fame reached the Greeks 
who lived on the Hellespont, and 
were therefore within the range of 
the influence of the priests of the 
Getze—heroes who contemned earth 
life, and also of the magic-loving 
Scythian prophets of the Hyperbo- 
rean Apollo. 

Pythagoras appears to have been 
out of his element in Samos. He 
longed to realise his educational 
ideal, and, by the thorough training 
of individuals, to make wisdom a 
power in the State; he did not 
wish to spend his time in the petty 
detail of home politics. There is 
a story that a citizen of Crotona 
in Italy had assisted him in re- 
deeming himself from his captivity 
in Persia. There is alsoa tradition 
that he had accompanied his father 
on a voyage to Crotona, which was 
a thriving republic, a Greek colony 
on the southern coast of Italy. 
Whatever may have been his in- 
ducement, he journeyed to Crotona, 
and there hoped to find a people 
more open to enlightenment than 
the negligent folk at home. Per- 
haps Democedes, the first physician 
of Greece, was there at this time, 
who also was acquainted with 
Samos, and intimate with its 
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despot Polykrates. It is probably 
about the year 522 that Pytha- 
goras reached flourishing and 
populous Crotona, Tarquin the 
Proud being at that time ruler of 
Rome. 

The constitution of the city 
seems to have been a mingling of 
aristocratic with democratic institu- 
tions. A council of a thousand 
held the reins of power, composed 
of the nobles and of the wealthy 
burgesses, who may be considered 
representatives of trade and of 
the interests of the people at 
large. 

How the influence of Pythagoras 
affected a community so consti- 
tuted, we shall see better when we 
follow out the plan of his work. 
He founded an institution that may 
be described as a secret society, 
with nothing to hide or be ashamed 
of, and thoroughly open as re- 
gards its external acts, and those 
alone. 

Were Pythagoras a_ spiritual 
being, and not a man, the plan of 
his society is just what we might 
expect. It was a hierarchy of 
perfection, and if Pythagoras could 
have commanded a supply of em- 
bodied angels, both to rule and to 
be ruled, it might be in existence 
now. 

As a commencement individuals 
must be attracted. Pythagoras 
began in Crotona by being a 
preacher and teacher. Crowds 
flocked to hear his persuasive 
eloquence; he selected the most 
earnest among them. Earnestness 
may be only for the moment, 
emotional and spasmodic rather 
than continuous and fruitful. He 
appointed tests that should elimi- 
nate those unfit for his purpose. 
Membership of his society was a 
prize as difficult to win as was his 
own initiation into the symboli¢ 
secrets of Egypt, to attain which, 
it is said, he did not shrink from 
circumcision. For five years the 
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novices were condemned to silence—- 
awful trial of constancy of purpose 
and reality of earnestness. During 
this time they did nothing but 
listen to discourses, and never saw 
Pythagoras. After approval by this 
test, and a diagnosis by him of their 
habits, associations, converse, pas- 
sions, employment of leisure, phy- 
sique, physiognomy, even to the 
mode of walking and the body’s 
movement, which he regarded as 
manifest signs of the unapparent 
nature of the soul, the probationers 
were allowed to advance a step 
farther. Their property became 
common to the guild, and was com- 
mitted to the care of the appointed 
managers or economisers. They 
themselves were permitted to see 
as well as hear Pythagoras; they 
were within the veil. 

Such as were rejected received 
double the wealth they brought—a 
most uneconomic proceeding if 
many were rejected, and enough 
to prompt unbelievers to enter 
upon temporary probation—and a 
tomb was raised to them by their 
comrades. They were presumably 
“dead in trespasses and sins.” One 
of these rejected ones was Kylon, 
a magnate of the neighbouring 
city of Sybaris, of whom more 
anon. 

For a backsliding Pythagorean 
we must needs have pity, consider- 
ing the arduousness of the ordeal. 
A true disciple writes retrospec- 
tively: “It will be well to con- 
sider what a great length of 
time we consumed in wiping 
away the stains which had in- 
sinuated themselves into our 
breasts, till, after the lapse {of 
some years, we became fit re- 
cipients of the doctrines of Pytha- 
goras. For, as dyers previously 
purify garments, and then fix in 
the colours with which they wish 
them to be imbued, in order that 
the dye may not be washed away, 
and may nowise be evanescent; 
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after the same manner also that 
divine man prepared the souls of 
those that were lovers of philo- 
sophy, so that they might not 
deceive him in any of those 
beautiful and good qualities which 
he hoped they would possess.” 

Pythagoras was one that did 
not “infuse theorems and divine 
doctrine into confused and turbid 
manners. Just as if some one 
should pour pure and clear water 
into a deep well full of mud; for 
he would disturb the mud, and 
destroy the clear water. A similar 
thing likewise takes place between 
those who teach and those who are 
taught after this manner. For 
dense thickets and full of briars 
surround the intellect and heart 
of those who have not been purely 
initiated in disciplines, obscure the 
mild, tranquil, and reasoning power 
of the soul, and openly impede the 
intellective part from becoming in- 
creased and elevated.” 

The disciples, as admitted, were 
divided into classes, as men are 
naturally dissimilar. They were 
led into all the paths of erudition 
which his genius and experience 
had opened to Pythagoras. But 
he was not merely an intellectual 
teacher; he was a “healer of 
souls,” possessing an almost magical 
influence and power of attracting 
friendship, and wherever he found 
anyone having any community of 
symbolic understanding with him- 
self, he at once strove to make a 
companion of him. With the 
members of his college he was like 
an intimate companion of lofty 
speech and gentle dignified man- 
ners, and the evident unselfishness 
of his purpose, with his devotion 
to his ideal, that of the formation 
of excellent men, must have exer- 
cised a rare charm. 

The morning was begun by music, 
and in the community it was 
realised that music may be of evil 
tendency or good, of perturbing or 
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tranquillising, awakeuing or sooth- 
ing effect according to its quality. 
Music appears to have been re- 
garded as an influence equally 
affecting body and mind; rhythms, 
melodies, and incantations were an 
enchantment by which to treat both 
psychical and corporeal passions. 
“The disciples performed their 
morning walks alone, and in places 
where there happened to be an 
appropriate solitude and quiet, and 
where there were temples and 
groves, and other things adapted 
to give delight. They thought it 
was not proper to converse with 
anyone till they had rendered their 
own soul sedate, and had co- 
harmonised the reasoning power. 
They apprehended it to be dis- 
orderly to mingle in a crowd as 
soon as they rose from bed. On 
this account all the Pythagoreans 
always selected for themselves the 
most sacred places. After their 
morning walk they associated with 
each other, and especially in temples, 
or, if this was not possible, in 
places that resembled them. This 
time, likewise, they employed in 
the discussion of doctrines and dis- 
ciplines, and in the correction of 
their manners.” They seem to have 
realised the influence of a sort of 
cathedral awe, and of the elevating 
effect of noble and poetic surround- 
ings. But they did not remain in 
meditation only; ‘after an associa- 
tion of the kind described, they 
turned their attention to the health 
of the body. Most of them used 
unction and the course; a less 
number employed themselves in 
wrestling in gardens and groves ; 
others in leaping with leaden 
weights in their hands; others in 
mimetic gesticulations, with a view 
to the strength of the body, 
studiously selecting for this pur- 
- opposite exercises. Their 
inner consisted of bread and 
honey or the honey-comb ; they did 
not drink wine during the day.” 
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After their meal, the students 
turned to more external work, such 
as administrative details and the 
reception of guests. In the even- 
ing they grouped themselves into 
walking parties, for discussion and 
mutual improvement. After the 
walk came the bath, and after this 
they assembled ten together for 
certain religious rites. Then they 
took supper, which was finished 
before sunset. Their food was 
simple—wine, bread, and boiled 
herbs or fresh salads, with certain 
kinds only of animal meats. They 
were as careful not to injure the 
higher varieties of plants as the 
useful orders of animals ; and were 
specially trained to avoid certain 
flatulent and noxious foods, parti- 
cularly such as are “an impedi- 
ment to prophecy, or to the purity 
and chastity of the soul, or to the 
habit of temperance, or of virtue.” 

Pythagoras “rejected all such 
things as are adverse to sanctity, 
and obscure and disturb the other 
purities of the soul, and the phan- 
tasms which occur in sleep.” It 
will be observed that the value of 
this discipline rests on the faith 
that, when the body is brought into 
the best and purest state, mystical 
senses and consciousness, or spiri- 
tual gifts, will be found to be 
opened normally. 

After supper, the eldest of the 
group fixed some passage for read- 
ing, and the youngest read it aloud. 
Music closed the day, as it had 
begun it. As Iamblichos puts it, 
in a somewhat high-flown way, “ In 
the evening, when his disciples 
were retiring to sleep, he liberated 
them by these means (appropriate 
medicine of melody) from the day’s 
disturbances, and purified their 
intellective power from the influxive 
and effluxive waves of a corporeal 
nature ; rendered their sleep quiet, 
and their dreams pleasing and 
prophetic.” 

Pythagoras seems to have had 
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a science of music, viewed as puri- 
fication. Certain melodies disposed 
the circle which joined in them to 
elegance and orderly manners; 
others were remedies against 
despondency ; others against rage, 
anger, desire. The lyre, rather 
than the pipe, he deemed the true 
instrument for his purpose. But 
there is a story of his making the 
pipe useful in a wonderful way. It 
is said that once, “through the 
spondaic song of a piper, he extin- 
guished the rage of a Taurome- 
nian lad, who had been feasting by 
night, and intended to burn the 
vestibule of his mistress, in con- 
sequence of seeing her coming 
from the house of his rival. For the 
lad was inflamed and excited to dis- 
traction by a Phrygian song, which, 
however, Pythagoras promptly sup- 
pressed. He was astronomising, 
and happened to meet with the 
piper at an unseasonable time of 
night, and persuaded him to change 
his Phrygian for a spondaic song, 
through which the fury of the lad 
being immediately repressed, he 
returned home in an _ orderly 
manner ; though shortly before he 
could not be in the least restrained, 
and would bear no admonition ; and 
even stupidly insulted Pythagoras 
when he met him.” The Phrygian 
music, if we are to judge by what 
Catullus tells of the Galli, must 
have been maddening, and was 
probably akin to the frenzied 
chorus of the devil-priests in 
oriental countries. 

It was doubtless the personal 
presence of Pythagoras, as much 
as any musical charm, which acted 
as a gentle corrective of the dis- 
turbed moods of the members of 
his college. “By his later dis- 
ciples,” says G. H. Lewes, “he 
was venerated as a god. He 
who could transcend all earthly 
struggles, and the great ambitions 
of the greatest men, to live only 
for the sake of wisdom, was he not 
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of a higher stamp than ordinary 
mortals? Well might later his- 
torians picture him as clothed in 
robes of white, his head crowned 
with gold, his aspect grave, 
majestical, and calm; above the 
manifestations of any human joy, 
of any human sorrow; enwrapt 
in contemplation of the deeper 
mysteries of existence ; listening 
to music and the hymns of Homer, 
Hesiod, and Thales, or listening to 
the harmony of the spheres. And 
to a lively, talkative, quibbling, 
active, versatile people like the 
Greeks, what a grand phenomenon 
must this solemn, earnest, silent, 
meditative man have appeared.” 
Thataman’sears should catch the 
music of the spheres as they circle 
round in their grand harmonious 
courses sounds like a rare piece of 
poetic hyperbole ; but Simplicius 
not only asserts it as a fact, but 
gravely argues for it, giving 
reasons: “A harmonic sound is 
produced from the motion of the 
celestial bodies, which may be 
scientifically collected from the 
analogy of their intervals.” 
Jupiter, we must presume,* played 
the bass, and Mars a warlike tenor, 
the shrill chorus of asteroids not 
having then made itself manifest. 
With regard to this faculty of 
Pythagoras, Simplicius argues as 
follows: ‘“ Perhaps the objection 
of Aristotle to this assertion of the 
Pythagoreans may be solved accord- 
ing to the philosophy of those 
men, as follows: all things are not 
commensurate with each other, nor 
is everything sensible to everything, 
even in the sublunary region. 
This is evident from te who 
scent animals at a great distance 
which are not smelt by men. How 
much more, therefore, in things 
which are separated by so 
great an interval as those which 
are incorruptible from the cor- 


* Saturn was really credited with the deepest note. 
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ruptible, and_ celestial from 
terrestrial nature, is it true to 
say, that the sound of divine 
bodies is not audible by terrestrial 
ears. But if anyone like Pytha- 
goras should have his terrestrial 
body exempt from him, and his 
luminous and celestial vehicle and 
the senses which it contains puri- 
fied, either through a good allot- 
ment, or through probity of life, or 
through a perfection arising from 
sacred operations, such an one will 
perceive things invisible to others, 
and will hear things inaudible to 
others.” It seems probable, how- 
ever, that what Pythagoras really 
meant was, that the ratios or inter- 
vals of the planets betokened 
relations of number, which is the 
mathematical constituent of music. 

The reverence amounting almost 
to adoration which Pythagoras 
inspired is only accounted for on 
the presumption that he actually 
possessed certain preternatural 
qualities, or in default of that we 
must suppose that his admirers had 
the consummate faculty of con- 
ceiving a thing which is not known 
to exist. Empedokles, himself a 
sage, spoke of Pythagoras as a man 
“ transcendent in knowledge, who 
possessed the most ample stores of 
intellectual wealth, and was in the 
most eminent degree the promoter 
of the works of the wise. For when 
he extended all the powers of his 
intellect, he easily beheld every- 
thing, as far as to ten or twenty 
ages of the human race.” The 
theory seems to have been, 
that Pythagoras was conscious 
of his spiritual as well as his terres- 
trial being, and had the faculty of 
awakening this dormant con- 
seiousness in others. Iamblichos 
says, “If we may believe in so 
many ancient and credible his- 
torians as have written concerning 
him, the words of Pythagoras 
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eontained something of a recalling 
and admonitory nature, which 
extended even so far as to irrational 
animals.” Legends are told of 
Pythagoras gently stroking a most 
dangerous bear, and conjuring it to 
touch living beings no more; to an 
ox he is said to have given counsel 
in whisper, counsel which was fol- 
lowed ; and an eagle he is said to 
have allured from the sky to his 
hand, afterwards letting it go. We 
are reminded in these legends 
of the traditions attaching to 
Orpheus. 

Pythagoras was “the cause to 
his disciples of the most appro- 
priate converse with divine beings, 
whether while awake or asleep; 
a thing which never takes place in 
a soul disturbed by anger, or pain, 
or pleasure, or by any other base 
desire, or defiled by ignorance, 
which is more unholy and noxious 
than all these. By all these in- 
ventions, therefore, he divinely 
healed and purified the soul, 
resuscitated and saved its divine 
part, and conducted to the in- 
telligible its divine eye, which, as 
Plato says, is better worth saving 
than ten thousand corporeal eyes ; 
for by looking through this alone, 
when it is strengthened and clari- 
fied by appropriate aids, the truth 
pertaining to all things is per- 
ceived.” 

The main original feature in 
Pythagoras as a teacher seems to 
be his high consciousness of har- 
mony, whether in actual existence, 
or as a treasure to be earnestly 
sought for. This harmony he saw, 
in the interdependency of the parts 
of the universe, in the amity 
between divine beings and men, 
between one doctrine and another, 
between the soul and the body, 
the rational and irrational part; 
he desired to see the same har- 
mony made more sure in the 
relations of man to man, of hus- 
band to wife, of brothers one to 
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the other, of the mortal body, 
with all its latent contrary powers, 
to its pacificator, the mind. Friend- 
ship, using the word in its widest 
sense, as implying relations even 
between things inanimate; this 
might have been his motto. 

The rules of the community 
administered by Pythagoras must 
have been very rigid ; or rather the 
atmosphere which he breathed was 
so rare and pure that a man failing 
to live up to the high ideal pre- 
sented to him by the master would 
almost of necessity find himself 
outside the societary life. And, so 
far as may be judged by the 
traditions remaining, there was 
no arbitrary enforcement of mem- 
bership, but the association was 
wholly voluntary. 

Mathematics was made one of 
the early studies in the Pythago- 
rean school, as being the first step 
towards wisdom. For a science 
which deals with that which lies in 
the middle region between things 
appreciable to the senses and 
spiritual and divine facts, enlarges 
the mind and renders it the more 
elastic for the reception of super- 
sensual ideas. In other words, that 
which has to do with abstract and 
intangible properties, is a fit pre- 
paration for the study of what is 
spiritual. What the students 
learned, they were trained to learn 
thoroughly, and the strength and 
accuracy of the memory were 
maintained by constant exercise. 
The student before rising from his 
bed was led to review the actions 
and studies of the preceding day 
in the minutest detail. This was 
done methodically and in the right 
order; and one day’s events re- 
sumed, the Pythagorean proceeded 
to recal to himself the transactions 
of the day before that. 

The late Dr. Mozley asserted 
that the simple apprehension of a 
spiritual world is by itself no pre- 
servative whatever against moral 
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obliquities. This may be true, 
though the enlargement of the 
vista of life due to such an appre- 
hension should not be without an 
effect at once steadying and elevat- 
ing. Even Tyndall urges that 
“what is really wanted is the lift- 
ing power of an ideal element in 
human life.” ‘What’s the best 
thing in the world? Something 
out of it, I think,” says Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning. If in 
this best thing be found the 
ideal, it is of littlhe moment on 
the score of marvel, but of the 
highest if it be fact. Pythagoras 
painted no vague or startling pic- 
ture of life im Hades, but he 
staunchly asserted that to be in- 
jured oneself is better than to 
murder another, for in that unseen 
life is judgment, and the soul there 
finds its proper estimation and 
level. Retributive justice he very 
ingeniously associated with the 
symbol of the right-angled triangle. 
That figure may be composed with 
an infinite number of variations of 
its sides, but it will ever contain an 
equal demonstration of power. 
Whatever the relative proportions 
of the sides of the triangle, the 
square of the side subtending the 
right angle will invariably be 
equal to the combined squares of 
the two sides containing the right 
angle. Circumstances vary, the 
law abides. 

A man raised, strengthened, and 
purified by earnestness and culture 
has a double duty,—to himself and 
to others. He is bound to exercise 
his faculties for his own sake lest 
they perish of inaction; he is 
bound by the law of his being to 
exercise them not only for himself 
but for others. It is an almost ne- 
cessary consequence of the growth 
of a community to strength, that 
it should be called upon to do 
practical work. If it has dealt with 
those who are without its rules, in 
love, it will have won respect, and 
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will be besought to contribute of its 
experience. 

In the order founded by Pytha- 
goras, there were the listeners who 
passed on into classes for mathe- 
matics and physics. Among more 
advanced students we find the 
division into exoterics and esoterics. 
There were members given to con- 
templation, to science, to politics. 
And outside these divisions there 
were others founded on the rela 
tions of the disciples to the master. 
There were personal friends, direct 
disciples, who were called—pro- 
bably not in his lifetime—Pytha- 
gorics; the disciples of these, 
Pythagoreans; while those who 
lived outside the community, but 
emulated its life, formed the class 
of Pythagorists. 

Everything of the Pythagorean 
tradition betokens a volunteer hier- 
archical order, in which by the con- 
quest of unruly ambitions and pas- 
sions, each found his true place. Two 
considerations suggest themselves : 
that an organisation so formed 
must prove one of great power; 
that when it came to extend its 
influence, there would be lack of 
homogeneity, tending to disrup- 
tion, between a group of persons 
trained to absolute self-control and 
a@ mass of citizens priding them- 
selves on the most they can acquire 
of freedom. 

The late Lord Lytton speaks 
thus of Pythagoras in reference to 
the external and political develop- 
ment of his Order. “ He selected 
the three hundred, who at Croton 
formed his Order, from the noblest 
families, and they were professedly 
reared to know themselves, that so 
they might be fitted to command 
the world. It was not long before 
this society, of which Pythagoras 
was the head, appears to have sup- 
planted the ancient Senate, and 
obtained the legislative administra- 


tion. In this institution Pytha- 
goras stands alone; no other 
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founder of Greek philosophy re- 
sembles him.” Even Plato was 
content to have his ideal Republic 
on paper. 

The ideal of a community of per- 
fect order, each having his place, 
learner at the feet of teacher, 
novice gladly subordinate to sage, 
when carried out into the political 
world, means an aristocracy. An 
aristocracy, with one provision, is 
the most perfect type of Govern- 
ment conceivable. It must ever 
maintain the condition of its title 
by being an administration con- 
ducted by such as are, at the time 
being, the noblest souls, and the 
fittest to rule, of the whole com- 
munity. Such a Government pos- 
sessed of absolute power would 
raise life to its highest possible per- 
fection. 

But in this world, even if the 
maintenance of an unimpeachable 
and trusted body of administrators 
could be ensured, the system will 
not always work so well in practice 
as in theory. We seem to need to 
live by actions and reactions, rather 
than by the placid perfection 
which wise theory would dictate. 

Questions difficult to answer 
arise : whose choice decides who are 
the aristocracy? what is to be 
done when corruption follows the 
temptations of power? These do 
not seem to have arisen to com- 
plicate the political problem on 
which the Pythagoreans were 
labouring. They came into power 
of their own inherent force; their 
discipline was not impaired by the 
exercise of power for its own sake. 

But the system is too perfect to 
work. There are jealousies and 
discontent among the masses, to 
whom to be free is a more intelli- 

ible ideal than to be orderly. A 

mocracy, if it suffer, has no one 
to blame but itself, it can but 
supersede individual officials, grum- 
“ble and go on. Under aristocratic 
rule there is a ready target for the 
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vials of the popular wrath to accu- 
mulate themselves against. The 
masses are like children, they love 
their own way, and that way is not 
always the way of wisdom. The 
ardour of inharmonious life, the 
sway of popular caprice, Pytha- 
goras meets by a system as rigidly 
perfect as that of the steps of his 
disciples’ initiation. His standard 
is too high, his ideal of life too 
solemn and religious, too much 
like the life of the Egyptian priests 
in the temple. The higher natures 
cannot always allow for the lusts 
and loves and self-will of the 
lower ; they would make those wise 
who prefer to retain the preroga- 
tive of not being wise until they 
want to be. It is easy to under- 
stand how a restless, pleasure-lov- 
ing community might baffle the 
benevolent schemes of a calm 
philosopher, and how he should 
vainly seek to remedy the difficulty 
by relaxations of one kind, restric- 
tions of another. 

The late Lord Lytton, a man of 
statesmanlike mind, comments 
thus: “ Pythagoras committed a 
fatal error when, in his attempt to 
revolutionise society, he had re- 
course to aristocracies for his. 
agents. Revolutions, especially 
those influenced by religion, can 
never be worked out but by popu- 
lar emotions. It was from this 
error of judgment that he enlisted 
the people against him ; for by the 
account of Neanthes, related b 
Porphyry, and, indeed, from all 
other testimony, it is clearly evi- 
dent that to popular, not party, 
commotion his fall must be 
ascribed. It is no Jess clear that 
after his death, while his philoso- 
phical sect remained, his political 
code crumbled away. The onl 
seeds sown by philosophers which 


wens up into great States, are 
those that, whether for good or 
evil, are planted in the hearts of 
the many.” 
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The good influence of the Py- 
thagorean school must have been 
enormous. From great luxury 
and licentiousness, the community 
was in great part converted to 
sobriety and order. The original 
constitution of the city appears to 
have been aristocratic; the Pytha- 
goreans held in especial request 
existing laws, but probably they 
consolidated, and made more 
theoretically perfect the aristo- 
cratic system. 

Jealousies arose; party spirit 
developed, and with that the calm 
rule of wisdom, such as we may 
imagine to hold good amongst 
angels, or perfectly trained Pytha- 
goreans, must at once be impaired. 
On the one side was the strong 
tumultuous agitation and excite- 
ment of a popular movement; on 
the other the calm, beneficent, im- 
passive philosophers, impressed 
with the religious conception of 
the moral- utility of obedience! 


To Pythagoras the licence of a 
mob must have meant servitude to 
passion. 

Excuses were not long wanting 
among those who sought to throw 
off the strict, but kindly Pytha- 


gorean yoke. Trifles or monstrosi- 
ties of well-marked colour, these 
please savages and mobs. It was 
urged that the members of the 
order had a separate life from that 
of the other citizens ; that they gave 
their right hand to those of their 
own sect alone (it was probably 
the secret grip by which members 
recognised one another) ; that er 
shared their possessions with eac 

other in common, but’ excluded 
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their relations from this fellowship, 
as if they were strangers. Every 
citizen, it was advanced, ought to 
be eligible for the magistracy, and 
the rulers were bound to render 
an account of their conduct to 
a committee elected by lot from 
the multitude. An absolute -in- 
version this of the perfect ideal of 
hierarchical rule. 

Kylon, who had been found un- 
fitted to go through with the 
Pythagorean training, on account 
of his violent, undisciplined 
character, delivered long harangues 
against the society. Another in- 
dividual followed suit with a garbled 
and calumnious version of certain 
of the maxims of the order. In 
fact, it was discovered their whole 
system of pretended philosophy 
was a mere plot and conspiracy 
against popular rights ! 

These articles of impeachment, 
industriously circulated, produced 
their natural effect. The people 
for whom the right to magistracy 
was claimed, took the law into their 
own hands, set on fire a temple 
where a number of Pythagoreans 
were assembled, or, according to 
another account, the house of Milo, 
and all but two of those within 
were burned or massacred. It is 
not known whether Pythagoras 
himself was among the number 
present ; and whether he went into 
sorrowful exile or was killed is a 
matter of doubt. A simultaneous 
wave of democracy was advancing 
in Greece herself, and Pythago- 
rism, as a political rather than 
a philosophical institution, was 
crushed for ever. 
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SPIRIT OF THE UNIVERSITIES. 


University or CormBRa. 
August, 1879. 


In the great national movement referred to in my last letter, the citizens 
of Lisbon took a prominent part, and it is presumed that the students of 
the University, following the standard of Mestre d’Aviz, which was one 
of liberty and independence, combined with the inhabitants of the city 
to secure a signal triumph; this presumption is supported by the fact 
that the King, D. Joao L, invariably accorded to the University his 
favour and protection from the very commencement of his reign. 

Whilst yet governing under the simple title of Defender of the 
Kingdom, he confirmed, in October, 1384, all the ancient privileges of 
the University, promising that it should remain radically established in 
the city of Lisbon. He gave ample powers to the doctors, licentiates, 
and bachelors to advocate any cause without further licence; he 
sanctioned a resolution which the University had adopted prohibiting the 
discipline of any faculty to be taught outside their schools, and that no 


one should be empowered to teach unless examined and approved of by 
some cee or doctor in the faculty he wished to teach. Numerous 


indeed are the provisions decreed by the King, D. Joao L., in favour of 
the University, all tending to the advancement of instruction, and the 
improvement of its financial condition in order to lighten the heavy 
burthen borne by masters and students, which the extraordinary state of 
the kingdom at that period laid upon every citizen. 

Meanwhile the revenues of the University no longer sufficed to defray 
the necessary expenditure of the schools and the maintenance of their 
professors. It became necessary to create new resources. The adminis- 
trative body of the University therefore resolved to exact from the 
students a contribution in proportion to their individual means; the 
more wealthy among them to pay the professors £20, those less wealthy 
to contribute £10, and the poorest ones £5. 

When this resolution was laid before the King for his sanction, he 
deemed these sums inadequate, and he ordered, by a letter dated 6th 
February, 1392, that this contribution be doubled. He also on his part 
helped to increase the rents of the University by annexing to it other 
churches, for which he solicited and obtained the authorisation of the 
Holy See. 

It is not to be wondered at if at this epoch the financial state of the 
University should be so little prosperous. Its own revenues, from the 
very nature of their provision, must needs be diminished in consequence 
of the war which was maintained against Castille to secure our inde- 
pendence ; while, on the other hand, the expenses of the University 
necessarily increased with the augmentation of the teaching body which 
the progressive development of science entailed. 
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We cannot state with any degree of certainty the exact period when 
this increase in the number of professors took place in our University ; 
but it is certain that it was after the last transfer of the schools from 
Coimbra to Lisbon during the reign of D. Fernando. We find, on 
examining royal letters of the 25th of October, 1400, issued for the 
reduction of certain imposts, that at that date there already existed 
three professors in the faculty of laws, three of canons, four of grammar, 
two of logic, one of that of medicine, and one of theology, and this is 
the first time that we find mentioned in the plan of studies of the 
University a professor of theology. 

From this simple enumeration we can judge how greatly the studies in 
the University had increased during the reign of Jodo I., if we compare 
them with what they were during the reigns of the former kings, when we 
could discover only four professors, scarcely one for each faculty. We 
also find a nomination by the King of a director of studies in some royal 
letters of the 26th of January, 1415, and the 23rd of August, 1418, which 
still exist in the green book of the University ; and we also learn by them 
that in 1418 this office was conferred upon Dr. Gil Martins, who had suc- 
ceeded the celebrated jurisconsult, and chancellor of the King, Jofo das 
Regras, he who took such a notable part in the glorious national revolu- 
tion which conferred the crown upon the Mestre d’Aviz in the Cortes of 
Coimbra. 

Dr. Joao das Regras, who had been a student of the University of 
Bologna, where he had pursued the study of jurisprudence, must needs 
have brought to the Portuguese University great improvements, particu- 
larly in the faculty in which it was pre-eminent. It appears that D. 
Joao I. entrusted to him the translation into the vernacular of the 
Codices of Justinian, with the expositions of Accursio and Bartholo. 

Another great auxiliary, even more powerful and efficacious than Don 
Joao das Regras, because to a vast knowledge and superior intelligence 
he united great resources and the means of action, came in that same 
reign to infuse a new and brilliant life into the University. This 
auxiliary was the Infante D. Henrique, one of the illustrious sons of the 
King, and of his virtuous queen D. Philippa de Lancastre, who gave to 
Portugal the most glorious generation of princes. 

The wise Infante D. Henrique, the immortal pioneer of the wondrous 
maritime discoveries of that epoch, which opened the oceans to great 
navigators, was the first protector elected by the University, and, always 
true to his device—Talent de bien faire—influenced in a signal manner, 
by his official intervention and personal direction, the rapid development 
of the studies. 

This is not the proper place to speak of the celebrated Nautical and 
Cosmographical School of Sagres, where the illustrious Duke of Vizeu 
prepared and arranged the prodigious maritime scheme which opened so 
vast a field for human ialinsion, and for giving activity to science and 
commerce, the civilisation of the world, and international polity—it 
suffices to say that the labours of that Academy, spreading far and wide 
the mathematical, astronomical, and geographical knowledge of the 
ancients, the Arabs, and of the Jews, who had during the darkness of 
the middle ages preserved the love of these sciences in the Iberic 
peninsula, necessarily brought a strong influence in favour of the 
entrance of the study of these sciences into the range of university 
studies. It is enough for our purpose to cite a letter of the Infante, 
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bearing the date of the 12th of October, 1431, in which we see that he 
endowed the University with some property, with the object that all the 
sciences and liberal arts, which included grammar, rhetoric, arithmetic, 
music, geometry, and astrology, should be read there. The Infante, like 
the practical and experienced man that he was, also apportioned the 
halls wherein the different faculties and arts should hold their sessions, 
ordering appropriate emblems to be placed in each ; that of Theology to 
bear the emblem of the Trinity ; in the case of Medicine, the statue of 
Galen to be erected ; in that of Laws, the figure of an emperor; while in 
the hall of Decrees, a pope, and in that of Philosophy, the image of 
Aristotle were to be set up. 

But the liberality of the first protector of our University was not 
limited to the simple endowment of buildings to which I have referred, 
for we know that from the rents he derived from the island of Madeira, 
in his quality as the Grand Maitre of the Order of Christ, he stipulated 
for salaries to be paid to the professor of divinity in the faculty of 
theology. 

It is impossible to follow in this brief réswmé all the provisions adopted 
for the advancement and improvement of the University during the 
reign of D. Joao I. and under the protectorate of the Infante D. Henrique, 
a protectorate which was continued during the reign and regency of his 
two brothers, D. Duarte and D. Pedro, Duke of Coimbra, and part of 
the reign of his nephew D. Affonso V. I shall simply speak of the more 
interesting ones, and such as are conducive to the end I have proposed to 
follow. These will suffice to demonstrate clearly that our University had 
entered into an epoch of a more decided and favourable evolution, 
following the great literary and scientific movement which announced 
the setting of the Middle Ages, and heralded the bright dawning of 
the new Aurora of a modern epoch. 

The formation or reformation of statutes is generally held to be a 
notable event in the history of universities. The year 1431 was signalised 
in regard to our University by the promulgation of what must be con- 
sidered its first statutes. These statutes were formed upon the basis of 
the authorisation granted by the organic letter of 1309, and were 
solemnly affirmed by the see of Lisbon on the 16th of July. 

However incomplete these statutes may have been, yet they reveal a 
certain order in the academic discipline which has been preserved down 
to our days in all universities whose foundation dates from the Middle 
Ages. The old abuse of extra-scholastic tuition by unauthorised 
persons, which had been prohibited by D. Pedro L, still continued to 
take place, and needed a fresh repression; at the same time tbat in the 
classes extraordinary lectures by bachelors or simple students duly 
approved were allowed, or by doctors of the faculties, as is at the present 
day the case in nearly all the universities of Germany. 

Few and irregular were the public examinations which were held for 
obtaining degrees, and on this point the new statutes introduced a more 
definite order, as I shall show further on. Another point was also 
taken into consideration and regulated on this occasion; this was the 
dress to be worn by professors and. students. The new statutes regulated 
the academic terms and the form to be followed in the examinations for 
taking degrees. Students from foreign universities could also be 
admitted to take degrees after following the course of studies laid down. 
The fees and other privileges, as well as the ceremonial to be followed, 
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which differ but little from that of our times, were also assigned. Many 
other provisions were also made in these statutes of 1431 which would 
be tedious to state in all their extension in these short letters. 

D. Joao I. died on the 14th August, 1433, and he was succeeded 
on the throne by his son D. Duarte. a most enlightened prince like all 
his brothers, and moreover gifted with the necessary qualities for 
governing, but unhappily he was favoured neither by time nor fortune. 
His reign was short, for he died in 1438, and was succeeded by his 
brother the Infante D. Pedro, Duke of Coimbra, as regent during the 
minority of D. Affonso V. 

Our University continued under the protectorate of the Infante D. 
Henrique, and notwithstanding the agitated state of the country, and 
the civil war raging during this epoch, all things appertaining to the 
University were progressing, and the independence of the school main- 
tained. The intervention of Government in the University was 
reduced within small limits. The monarchs simply preserved to the 
institution their ancient privileges, or conceded new ones, favouring the 
increase of its rents,and nominating the conservators, who at first had 
only the charge given them of watching that these privileges should be 
preserved, and of informing the King of all occurrences which influenced 
the good government of the University, but later on became its private 
and secular judges. The whole internal government of the University, 
the formation of statutes, the nomination of professors, the election of 
rectors or other functionaries, all belonged to the scholastic body. 

At this epoch appears, for the first time, the foundation of a college 
for the maintenance of ten poor scholars who were to follow the university 
course. This was an institution of private benevolence, due to the 
philanthropy of Dr. Diogo Affonso Manga-ancha, who in his will left the 
regulations to be followed for its administration. The college, however, 
lasted but a short time; indeed, in Portugal, never did the colleges 
annexed to the University attain any importance, nor did they 
become consolidated as they did in other universities, particularly in 
English ones. In Coimbra they did exist later on, as we shall see when 
I come to speak of the second period, and they even formed part of the 
organism of the University. 

It was also during the protectorate of the Infante D. Henrique, that 
the religious of Saint Francis obtained a Bull from Pope Nicholas V., 
granting them the privilege of having their studies incorporated with 
the University, and that the masters, students, and readers of their 
monastery in Lisbon should be admitted to degrees. 
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The Laughing Mill, and other 
Stories. By Jutian HawrHorne. 
Macmillan & Co. 1879. 

Archibald Malmaison. Same 
author. Bentley and Son. 1879. 

In these two volumes Mr. Julian 
Hawthorne has been pleased to 
lead his readers into strange pas- 
tures. In “The Laughing Mill” 
he avowedly takes them for an 
“excursion mystery-ward.” And 
all the four stories which make up 
the volume contain something very 
mysterious indeed, and in the case 
of two of them something not very 
agreeable. In fact, Mr. Hawthorne 
has taken a dip into the horrible, 
and then looks back—laughing, as 
it were—in his preface,—to see if 
his readers follow him. Whether 
they do or no he seems scarcely to 
care, having hit upon a somewhat 
new idea of the duty of a writer in 
this respect, which he thus explains 
to us: 

“What is called the human 
interest in fiction is doubtless more 
absorbing than any other, but 
other legitimate sources of interest 
exist. The marvellous always 
possesses a fascination, and justly ; 
for, while it is neither human 
nature nor fact, it ministers to an 
esthetic appetite of the mind, 
which neither fact nor human 
nature can gratify. Superstition 
has been well abused; but that 
were a sad day which should behold 
the destruction in us of the quality 
which keeps superstition alive. 
s Such works as ‘The Tem- 
‘Faust,’ and ‘ Consuelo,’ 


pest,’ 
show their authors at their best, 


because, being obliged by the sub- 
ject to soar above the level of 
vulgar possibility, the writers catch 
a naan of transcendent sunlight 
on their wings. And he who would 
mirror in his works the whole of 
man, must needs include the im- 
possible along with the rest. Who- 
ever has lived thoughtfully feels 
that there has been something in his 
experience beyond what appears in 
‘Tom Jones, ‘Adam Bede,’ and 
‘Vanity Fair.’ They are earth 
without sky... . A reader with a 
healthy sense of justice feels that 
an occasional excursion mystery- 
ward is no more than he has a 
right to demand. And such ex- 
cursions are wholesome for litera- 
ture, no less than for him. For 
the storyteller, sensible of the 
risk he runs of making his super- 
natural element appear crude and 
ridiculous, exerts himself to the 
utmost, and his style and method 
purify and wax artistic under the 
strain.” 

Thus excused, Mr. Hawthorne 
offers a strange collection of mys- 
teries, which, though unearthly, 
are yet not supernatural. They are 
imaginative, and as Mr. Hawthorne 
is gifted with imagination beyond 
most writers of the day, they are, 
of course, interesting. ‘“ The 
Laughing Mill,” itself is perhaps 
the one of the stories most fully 
bearing out the promise of the 
preface. Mr. Hawthorne has seized 
upon that feeling which many of 
us must have experienced at one 
time or another, a feeling that in- 
animate or natural subjects seem 
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sometimes to become possessed of 
a certain amount of spirit, when 
they have been intimately asso- 
ciated with any intense human 
state; and out of this he has 
evolved a strange fantastic story. 
The description of the old water 
wheel, which is the centre of the 
picture, has an element of the 
weirdly supernatural, which is very 
fine and vivid. Mrs. Radcliffe 
was a mistress of the art of thrilling 
the reader by her weird ae 
descriptions ; and that, too, thoug 

she never indulged, except by quo- 
tation, in the actually supernatural ; 
but as Leigh Hunt remarks, 
she understood to perfection the 
use of old castles, haunted houses, 
mysterious music, &., &c. She 
used recognised stage scenery. 
* Ludovico, meanwhile, in his re- 
mote chamber, heard now and then 
the faint echo of a closing door as 
the family retired to rest ; and then 


the hall clock, at a great distance, 


struck twelve. ‘It is midnight,’ 
said he, and he looked suspiciously 
round the spacious chamber.” 
We know now that we are going 
to be frightened; the stage is 
ready for the ghost. Mr. Haw- 
thorne coolly dispenses with all 
these accessories of fear, and takes 
his reader for a walk by the sea- 
shore beneath a blue sky. Yet he 
succeeds in imparting the un- 
earthly character to the beautiful 
gorge, “full of sunlight and ver- 
dure,” in the midst of which hangs 
the old water-wheel, and this by a 
few simple but masterly touches. 
“The blue sky seemed farther 
away from this than from other 
parts of the earth’s surface, and 
methought the sun shone upon it 
rather in mockery than in love. . . . 
Nearly midway down the hollow, 
and just under the second cataract, 
hung a huge water-wheel.... It 
was built of wood, on a clumsy and 
old-fashioned model, and had be- 
come so blackened by age and 
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weather that one might have 
fancied it charred by fire... . 
The rain and snow of unrecorded 
seasons had spread the rust in 
streaks and blotches over the 
swarthy rottenness of the woodwork 
until I could almost have believed 
it dabbled with unsightly stains of 
blood. ... Solitary as I stood 
there, I yet could not rid myself 
of the notion that I was not (in the 
ordinary sense of the word) alone. 
That wheel—there was something 
about it more than belongs to 
mere negative brute matter. 
It seemed not devoid of a low 
and evil form of consciousness, 
almost of personality.” 

Georges Sand gives a horror of 
this kind to a certain wooded hill : 
but, like Mrs. Radcliffe, she ex- 
plains everything : there are under 
ground chambers here, and lights. 
are seen sometimes, and beings 
appear suddenly. Mr. Hawthorne 
goes far deeper in allowing that 
this horror of a certain spot may 
exist without any explicable reason. 

“Calbot’s Rival,” which comes 
next in the book, is a clever ghost 
story, but without this deeper 
element of suggestiveness which 
make one dwell upon “ The Laugh- 
ing Mill.” 

“Mrs. Gainsborough’s Dia- 
monds ” is even more clever still : 
though it is not a ghost story at 
all, but only a very ingeniously 
constructed and cunningly worked 
out deception, recalling some of the 
eldrich mockeries of T. B. Aldrich. 
There is one feature in the story 
which is perplexing: why, when 
Tom Gainsborough had been so 
atrociously taken in and swindled 
by one brunette with weird eyes 
beneath black eyebrows, should he 
marry another lady of the same 
type? Mr. Hawthorne does not 
stay to inform us of the reason for 
this extraordinary likeness between 
Tom’s two sweethearts, whose dis- 
positions are so different. One is 
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left to wonder whether in the first 
instance Mr. Hawthorne’s sugges- 
tive mind had harboured the idea 
of a polarity between a man’s good 
and evil angels and whether he 
forgot to say any more about it— 
or perhaps intended the reader to 
catch the thought for himself. 
“The Christmas Guest” is a sad, 
yet sweet little sketch, just dim 
enough to be unreal, yet vivid 
enough to leave strange thoughts 
and a yearning wonder and desire 
in one who lingers over it. 
Archibald Malmaison also takes 
us “mystery - ward.” Mr. Haw- 
thorne evidently thinks that litera- 
ture is getting too commonplace, 
and that we need a little improba- 
bility to freshen the atmosphere. 
““ Archibald Malmaison ”’ is a story 
of psychological experiences of a 
very extraordinary kind, helped out 
by something more of the Mrs. 
Radcliffe order—a dark room 
entered by a secret door. Yet it is 
a clever, original, curious book. It 
is an ingenious idea to put the 
secret of the house in the hands of 
this unaccountable Malmaison, and 
the narrative is worked out like 
a problem. There is only one 
place in which the working out 
appears imperfect; Archibald is 
subject to phases of what would be 
called idiotcy, but which are evi- 
dently periods in which a different 
and inferior spirit dwells in his 
body, instead of his own intelligent 
soul. He relapses into this stupid 
state, which comes at seven years 
intervals, when in possession of the 
silver rod which admits him to the 
secret chamber. This rod has to 
be hidden away, therefore the boy 
visits the secret chamber when ina 
somnambulistic state, and then 
restores the rod to its hiding-place. 
Thus the secret remains in his own 
hands, both when in possession of 
his mind and during his relapses. 
But when later on, he runs away 
with his old sweetheart and hides 
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her in this dark room, and then 
suddenly relapses into the state in 
which he is practically idiotic, why 
does he not then visit the chamber 
in a state of somnambulism ? 
Something would have happened 
then— Kate, driven to despair, 
would have escaped, or have 
aroused him — would not have 
died unheard. But, though the 
puzzle just here does not seem 
exactly to fit, it is a very 
clever one. The author’s inven- 
tions have at least the merit of 
being new. But, well written and 
ingenious as they are, Mr. Haw- 
thorne’s admirers may regret that 
he should give the rein to ingenuity 
while his powers of really sugges- 
tive writing (apart from abnor- 
malities and puzzles) are almost 
put out of court, and his capacity 
for observation and description of 
natural scenery are also very much 
laid aside. ‘“ The Laughing Mill” 
has something of both these rare 
and exquisite qualities ; but other- 
wise these volumes are mostly de- 
void of them. Mr. Hawthorne’s 
descriptions are especially charm- 
ing, because he has that rare eye- 
sight which sees not only the sur- 
face of things, but also a little 
below them. But though he has 
limited himself to strange situa- 
tions in these two last books they 
are very pleasant reading, simply 
because, take what subject he will, 
Mr. Hawthorne always throws 
around it that most ensnaring 
glamour of a charming literary 
style, while he always exhibits, even 
in his lightest writing, the colour 
of a thoughtful and brilliant mind. 


The Comédie Humaine and its 
Author, with Translations from the 
French of Balzac. By H. H. 
Walker. London: Chatto and 
Windus. 1879. 

The Drama of Life! A fit title 
for the subject of Balzac’s almost 
hundred volumes, taken as a whole ; 
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giving, by the name, a complete- 
ness to them as fragments, and a 
purpose. It is, at all events, his 
own name for his own work, and 
his conception of it. The great 
general scope this conveys is per- 
fectly consistent with the widely 
distinctive character of the novels 
themselves, and the widely varied 
scenes of which each novel is com- 
posed. Mr. Walker has given 
three of the tales in English, and 
he has introduced his translation 
by a rapid sketch of the principal 
of Balzac’s writings, so that the 
English reader may form some- 
thing like a just notion of what 
they really are, and of their merits ; 
also of their defects, and in what 
they are wanting. Many are, in 
truth, philosophical studies. “ La 
Recherche de |’ Absolu, ” e.g., is pro- 
found in its metaphysical research ; 
“Le Peau de Chagrin” is afantastic 
essay of imagination and specula- 
tion—of philosophy and science. 
The whole are more or less studies 
of manners. The “ Physiologie du 
Mariage,” the “ Petites Miséres de 
la vie Conjugale,” treat their subject, 
as Mr. Walker justly says, from “a 
decidedly un-English point of 
view which it would be useless to 
dwell upon” (p. 73), but which, let 
us add, has been sometimes con- 
founded with a point of view more 
objectionable than the being un- 
English ; with that, however, it is 
in reality less fairly chargeable. 
The “Correspondence of Balzac” 
has lately not only aroused interest 
in him and in his writings, but 
must have corrected for many a 
false and unjust estimate of both; 
it ought, at least, to have had that 
effect. As a man, it shows him 
endowed with excellent qualities 
and dispositions ; as a writer, it 
shows that he has been much mis- 
understood, both in the tendencies 
of his novels, and as to his own 
aim in writing them. It is, we 
think, the one thing wanting in 
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Mr. Walker’s excellent introduction 
that he has made no use whatever 
of that Correspondence, nor once 
referred to it. We can only con- 
jecture he wrote before it was 
known. For a second edition, it is 
yet possible that Balzac’s letters to 
his sister may explain something in 
this volume left in doubt, and add 
something to it. However this may 
be, English readers will be very 
glad of the apercu Mr. Walker 
gives of the author and his works ; 
the life of Balzac he was not 
writing. The whole eighty pages of 
the Introduction are well filled with 
an appreciative study of the series 
of the Novels and Tales, and an 
almost analytical examination of 
them, and of their purpose, with 
discriminating criticism upon both. 
We think, if it should be the means 
of introducing Balzac to English 
readers, they will see that his ideal 
of life was tinctured with true 
philosophy, and—we say it ad- 
visedly—that the moral to be drawn 
from them, and which he himself 
one way or another leaves as the 
moral, is that the most precious 
of all possessions are friendship, 
love, and home. Of course, this 
judgment of them is without adopt- 
ing the form in which these lessons 
are sometimes conveyed, and with- 
out forgetting that the meridian of 
France and England are not the 
same, and the conventional standard 
of the fit and the becoming is diffe- 
rent; our own, of course, patrioti- 
cally speaking, being very prefer- 
able. 

The specimen tales Mr. Walker 
has chosen are three in number, 
“The Purse,” “ Albert Savarus,” and 
“Gaudissart II.,” all excellent as 
translations, and examples of Bal- 
zac’s varying manner; we rather 
wonder, indeed, the Introduction 
says nothing of the charming style, 
which gives a worth to what as 
incidents are very nothings. These 
three have been chosen, we are told 
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{p. 74), “ because they present no 
special difficulties, and afford a fair 
amount of variety; the aim is 
simply to introduce the ‘Comédie 
Humaine’ to the English reader, 
leaving him to make better ac- 

uaintance with it if so minded.” 
We think that is not unlikely; 
certainly every English reader ike 
first comes across Balzac in this 
volume will admire the samples 
selected, and the instructive useful 
introduction to them. 


Oratory and Orators. By William 
Matthews, LL.D. Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co. London. 1879. 

The art of oratory has exercised 
an almost incredible influence over 
the history of the world in times 
past. 

Its degenerate descendant of 
our own day holds a rather anoma- 
lous position; being most cultivated 
outside the pale of its legitimate 

wer and true service. At the 
var argumentative skill supple- 
menting the facts of evidence is 
productive of distinct harm. “ And 
it has been suggested that the day 
is not far distant when lawyers will 
submit printed arguments to judge 
and juries to be read and weighed 
in the chamber and jury-room, and 
that the practice of making long 
harangues will be abandoned as 
tedious and wasteful of time, and 
tending to mystify and confuse, 
rather than to enlighten and con- 
vince.” Printed arguments, of 
course, would stand or fall upon 
their own intrinsic merits. 

In Parliament, where every 
member sides with his own party, 
personal influence isa mere fallacy. 
“In vain does the orator bring 
forward the weightiest, the most 
unanswerable reasons for a bill; 
in vain does he urge its adoption 
by the most passionate appeals ; 
the Opposition laughs, weeps, ap- 
plauds, but does not change its 
votes.” 
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At public meetings, too, the 
speaker advocates before an audi- 
ence already convinced. 

On the other hand, what can be 
more lamentable than the miserable 
apology for pulpit eloquence, which 
has rendered the five minutes pause 
before the sermon such a boon to 
many earnest members of the 
Church. And this brings us to the 
cause which Dr. Matthews desires to 
plead. He recognises that oratory 
cannot remount the throne of its 
former glory, whereon in our day 
the daily paper reigns in its stead. 
But the average standard of public 
speaking could with the requisite 
culture be raised to a much higher 
level. And though one speech 
cannot, as of old, decide the 
destiny of nations, a life-time of 
good speeches, a generation of good 
speakers, hold in their hands a 
form no less potent; less precipi- 
tate but more lasting. The larger 
portion of the volume is taken up 
with biographies of orators, and 
with careful comparison of their 
respective methods and merits. 

The work of selection, owing to so 
vast a mass of material available, 
must have beena difficult one. But 
it has been accomplished with great 
success. The author may feel that 
he has well performed his some- 
what melancholy task of reviving 
interest in what must always remain, 
to some extent surely, “a lost 
art.” 


Child and Child Nature. By 
Baroness Marenholtz Biilow. 
Translated by Alice M. Christie. 
W. Swan Lownenschein. London. 
1879. 

The axiom that “ Nature repeats 
herself” is nowhere more strikingly 
manifested than in the development 
of philosophic principles and sys- 
tems. Throughout history a kind 
of cycle may be traced. Some one 
discovers a principle and invents 
for it, fits to it, so to speak, a 
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‘system which, though necessaril 
defective, is his nearest approac 
to an adequate outward embodi- 
ment. While the underlying prin- 
ciple is to a large extent neglected 
‘and misunderstood, the system 
finds imitators far and wide. Every 
now and then some more thought- 
ful mind, bound to the author by 
ties of friendship or intellectual 
sympathy, assails these with the 
accusation of being false to their 
colours; professing to dispel the 
darkness once and for ever by his 
revelation of this much-injured 
philosopher’s true meaning. 

So by the strife between two 
parties, of whom the one en- 
deavours to practise what they 
don’t understand, and the other to 
explain what it is not their vocation 
to practise, great thoughts are per- 
petuated. 

Baroness Marenholtz Biilow is 
desirous of promoting “a more 
thorough and universal under- 
standing of the theories and 
philosophy on which Frobel’s 
educational system is based.” In 
her opinion, the majority of his 
adherents follow in the letter 
only. 

As written from the standpoint 
of real knowledge and comprehen- 
sion, “ Child and Child Nature” 
may prove of service to those 
who are personally concerned in 
the management of Kinder Gar- 
tens, or who have already intro- 
duced the ‘“ Mitter and Kose- 
lieder” into their own homes. But 
we fear it will scarcely find favour 
with the general public, gathering 
in new converts to the cause. The 
style is marred by a continual 
display of rhetoric, at once in- 
congruous with the subject itself 
and out of harmony with that 
spirit of calm inquiry in which 
such a subject ought to be 
approached. There is great lack 
of simplicity in the expression of 
metaphysical ideas, difficult enough 
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to grasp under any circumstances. 
And in conducting her readers 
to every fresh thought, the 
baroness chooses such circuitous 
routes that many of them will 
doubtless grow weary by the way 
and refuse to accompany her. 

It must be remembered, on the 
other hand, that the ponderous 
German of the original ill bears 
translation into our language. The 
admirable preface is sufficient 
witness of literary capacity on 
the part of the translator. 

And what of Frébel himself? 
His beautiful analysis of child- 
nature is beyond criticism. He 
realises infant consciousness, and 
brings his powerful intellect to 
bear upon the “ frivolous” man- 
ners and customs that mother-love 
has instinctively evolved. He in- 
vents new manners and customs, 
but these, as might be expected, are 
of a much inferior type. 

We find ourselves shrinking with 
an absolute horror from the idea 
of a theoretical education begun 
so early. 

Far better let us keep the old 
ridiculous jumble of wisdom and 
folly, of over-indulgence and un- 
reasoning harshness, than exchange 
it for the most perfect system 
carried out at the expense of 
natural mother-love. 

But if those who have the care 
of children would steep themselves 
in the philosophy of childhood, 
and then act as it comes to act, 
their labours would not fail in pro- 
ducing good fruit. 


A Dissertation on the Celestial Sign 
of the Rainbow inconnection with the 


Sacred “ Oath of the Seventh.” By 
IIPQTEYS. Dublin: Hodges,Foster, 
and Figgis. 

Cucumber is derived from King 
Jeremiah. Everybody knows that. 
King Jeremiah = Jeremiah King = 
Jerry King= JerKing = Gherking 
=Cucumber. It is not so generally 
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known that Wig is derived from 
Pilus (Latin) a hair. Wig is from 
periwig (like ’bus from omnibus). 
Periwig = perruque (French)= pe- 
luca (Spanish), which is itself 
formed from a low Latin diminu- 
tive of pilus. If it is not very 
clear what all this has to do with 
the Rainbow, the Oath of the 
Seventh, and Transcendental Ma- 
sonry, we beg leave to remind our 
readers of Voltaire’s definition of 
etymology—“ C’est une science ot 
les voyelles ne font rien, et les con- 
sonnes fort peu de chose.” The 
“cucumber” derivation is a joke: 
that of wig from pilus is seriously 
accepted. Bearing this in mind, 
let them turn to the volume itself, 
and read such passages as we now 
extract : 

“T have elsewhere analysed the 
word signifying ‘ One’ in all lan- 
guages. At present I will only 
mention that, in old French, the 
word ‘one’ (‘un’) is rendered 
‘ung’—as in the motto of Lords 
Hatherton and Lyttleton, ‘ Ung 
Dieu ung Roi,’ one God, one King, 
to express the supreme ‘ one-ness’ 
of either. That this ‘ung’ has 
varied into ‘eng’ and ‘ong,’ and 
always with a solar, or divine, or 
royal sous-entendu reference, see 
‘str-one’ and ‘str-enc-th.’ Now, 
I perceive it in the word ‘ Mess- 
ENG-er,” which, in a higher sense, 
is an ambassador; and observe 
that, ‘the person of an ambassador 
is inviolate.’ 

* * * * * 
* * * * * 

“In the ninth chapter of Joshua, 
Bagster has the following note :— 
‘An ambassador (Teeer) properly 
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denotes a H-1na-e, a person upon 
whom the business turns as upon a 
hinge; so, Latin Cardinales (see 
Cardinal Points), from Cardo, a 
H-1ne-e. A Hinge was the title of 
the Prime Minister of the Emperor 
Theodosius, though now only ap- 
plied to the Pope’s Electors and 
Counsellors.’ ‘The word, Pothoth, 
means the socket in which the 
‘Hinge’ moves.’” 

“ Now, this word ‘ H-1na-e’ as 
applied to God’s Sun in the Hea- 
vens, is precisely That on which the 
Matter, or Th-1ne or material 
world, h-ane-s, or depends, and 
turns, in vital dependency, for Life, 
and Joy, and Light, and endless 
Blessings. The Sun, as that great 
Hinge (Tseer), is therefore the 
str-one-est ‘Une,’ and the very 
source of str-ENG-th.” 

The view of etymology here 
taken may be either the “ peri- 
wig” view or the “cucumber” 
view. Our own opinion inclines 
towards the latter. There is 
throughout the work a very de- 
cided Voltairism in dealing with 
the elements of which words are 
composed. We find it difficult to 
believe that any one would perpe- 
trate a joke based on Transcen- 
dental Masonry, and therefore we 
must assume that the author is 
serious in his derivations. Not being 
Transcendental Masons ourselves, 
we have been at a disadvantage in 
following his meaning in many 
instances ; and without claiming to 
have read through the volume, we 
may candidly admit that we are as 
wise now about the Oath of the 
Seventh as we were when we had 
never heard of ITIPQTEY3. 


Errata.—In the number for August, page 241, for “Hermann Lingg,” read Hermann 
Lingg ; for Milan’s, read Nilus’, in stanza two, line three ; for live, read hie, in stanza 


five, line 1. 








